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ately to have aſfumed the reins! of government; 


but his feeble body was animated by a mind:thore 
feeble; and incapable of ſtate affairs, he 
himſelf to the abſolute controul af his mother, Ca- 

therine of W of the Guiſes, the uneley of . 
his queen. L 9 bas nian ni 

| „n 3 8 ad: as mother 
to yo t juſtly urge her luperior, 
N Her rival, Diana de Poj- 
tiers, on the death of Henry, abandoned by the mi- 


nions of her proſperity, had enk into obſcurity, 
Vol. II. B 0 and 
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and was permitted to paſs the remainder of her days 
in retirement. The talents of Catherine, which had 
been overſhadowed by the charms of Diana, now 
| ſhone forth in full luſtre. Bold, enterpriſing, and 
ſagacious, her courage was never diſconcerted, and 
her penetration was ſeldom eluded. Infinuating in 
her manners, magnificent in her diſpoſition, and 
liberal to profuſion; a generous patroneſs of the 
arts and ſciences, amidif the horrors of war, ſhe 
foſtered and protected he ſeeds of learging, which 
had been intfoduced in the reigns of Francis and 
Henry; but reverſe the medal, and ſhe was cruel, 
rapacious, and deceitfuly.profligate in her morals, 
and unbounded in her ambition; without ſentiment, 
without feeling, without religion, her prejudices 
and her paſſions, were equally abſorbed by an inor- 
dinate luſt of dominion. v7 ed a ns 
de duke of Guiſe, and the cardinal of Lorrain, 
as the uncles of Mary of Scotland, found an eaſy 
aeceſe to the) perſon of their ſovereigh, and might 
claim with Nang the firſt. employments of the 
ſtate. The fermer by the defence of Meta, and the 
recovery of Calais, had eſtabliſhed his military re- 
nown, and ſecured the attachment of the army; 
his humanity, courteſy, and liberality, _— 
deared, him to the people; zealous for the eſtabliſh- 
el religion, his ambition might have been reſtrained 
byndury and gratitude; had it not been inflamed by 
bis brbther the cardinat of Lorrain. That prelate 
was venerated by the olergy as the guardian of their 
immunities, and by the catholics as the champion 
of their faith; werſed in the wiles. of courts, fruitful 
in expedients, and eloquent in debate, he wat too 
readily elated by ſueceſs, and too eaſily depreſſed by 
defeat. His perſonal courage was ever doubted: j 
his vindictive temper was ever dreaded; and the 
diſſolute pleaſures of his private life, vied with the 
preſumption of his public conduct. t. 
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HISTORY OF FRANCE. 3 
To oppoſe three ſuch formidable candidates for 


miniſterial power, the conſtable Montmorency, 


ey in the ſervice of Francis and Henry, 


could only rely on the merit of former actions, and 
the conſciouſneſs of his own integrity. Haughty 


and inflexible in his diſpoſition, ſevere to the failings 
of others and to his own, he was ill calculated for 


thoſe delicate intrigues which require a flexible tem- 


per and infinuating addreſs. Accuſtomed to be 


placed at the head of affairs, he regarded it as his 


due; yet his ardour for the ſupport of the eſtabliſhed 
religion, prevented him from embracing the only 
means by which he could attain it, a ſtrict alliance 
with the princes of the Bio ee. 
Of theſe Anthony of Bourbon king of Navarre, 
was the firſt, and derived additional luſtre from his 


pretenſions to that kingdom, and an increaſe of con- 


fequence from the poſſeſſion of Bearn. Nature had 
_ endowed him with a diſpoſition mild, humane, and 


eaſily wrought on; but had denied the commandin 

genius requiſite to curb the aſpiring ſpirits of the 
age. Timid and irreſolute, he fluctuated between 
the two religions of catholic and hugonot; and in- 
dulgent to the pleafures of love, his political en- 
x e were often diſſolved by the charms of the 


From this ſtain the character of his brother Lewis, 
prince of Conde, was not free; and though his per- 


fon was ungraceful and diminutive, he received 


from women the moſt flattering proofs of their affec- 
tion; but an amorous complexion was the only foil 
to qualities the moſt ſplendid, and virtues the moſt 
heroic. Of high and determined courage, he was 


formed to ſhine in camps as well as courts ; and 


though his income was narrow, he diſplayed a mag- 
nificence of temper” worthy his birth and ſtation. 
He had early attached himſelf to the doctrines of the 


. reformed, from which no arts could allure him ; 
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and his ſteadineſs to thoſe religious principles might 
probably be confirmed by the oppoſite conduct in 
the duke of Guiſe, whom he conſidered through 
| life. as the rival of his fame and fortune. 
The admiral Coligny had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
the defence of. St. Quintin; but bis perſonal courage 
was the leaſt of the numerous qualities which adorn- 
ed him. He, of all the chiefs, perhaps alone, from 
conviction, had renounced the errors of the church 
of Rome, and embraced the doctrines of, Qalvin. 
Brave, generous, and ſincere, he was actuated. by 
no ſeifiſh views, he was impelled by no haſe ot pri- 
vate paſſions. To obtain liberty: of conſcience. for 
himſelf, and for thoſe who profeſſed the ſame tenets; 
was all that he required; and it was with the re- 
luctance of a patriot that he found himſelf compelled 
to ſeek it amidſt the horrors of civil war. Thepious 
ſcruples of his brother d' Andelot had alreddy ex · 
poſed him to the diſpleaſure of the late king; and 
zealous in the cauſe of religious freedom, he ſeemed 
to court danger with an enthuſiaſtic valou r. 
Such were the characters deſtined to extort dur 
admiration, amidſt the calamities with Which their 
intriguing genius, wild ambition, or intemperate 
zeal, afflicted their country. The feeble mondrch 
himſelf, was obſcured by the ſhining talents of bis 
„ ſubjects; and when the deputies of N 
waited on Francis to expreſs their duty andallegiance 
to his perſon, he informed them that he had thought 
proper to inveſt the duke of Guile and the cardinal 
of Lorrain with the ſupreme adminiſtration-of * 
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aſſigning to the former the military department, 

the finances to the latter. 1 cs ls. 
Had the king of Navarre liſtened to the importu- 
nities of the conſtable Montmorency, and imimnedi- 
ately on the diſaſtrous fate of Henry, preſented Him- 
ſelf at court, his rank, as firſt prince of the blood, 
might have overawed and baffled the ſchemes of his 
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a dverſaries; but Anthony, who was by nature irre- 
ſolute, and peculiarly diſtruſtful of Montmorency, 
to whom he imputed the dereliction of his rights at 
the late peace, advanced by flow journies, and ar- 
rived not, till the conſtable was diſmiſſed from his 
office of maſter of the houfehold, to his ſeat at Chan- 


__  rilly; his on reception, with that of his brother the 


prince of Conde, was cold and diſreſpectful; yet 
both conſented to aſſiſt at the king's coronation, 
which was performed at Rheims by the cardinal of 
Lorrain, archbiſhop of that ſee; and the king 
Navarre was ſoon after perſuaded by Catherine of 
 Medicis to conduct the princeſs Elizabeth to the fron- _ 
tiers of Spain, and was afterwards detained in Bearn, 
with the vain hope of recovering his former demini- 
ons by a negociation, with which he was amuſed by . 
the queen-mother and the duke of Ava. 
Ou the retreat of that prince, Catherine and the 
Guiſes no longer affected to conceal thoſe deſigns 
which they had fo long meditated ; every precaution 
to enſure the obedience of the people, and to deprive 
them of the means of defente, had been already 
taken. An edi appeared, forbidding any perſon to 
carry fire arms, or to wear any dreſs favourable to 
the concealment of ſuch weapons. Coligny, whoſe 
high ſpirit and commanding genius was Penny 
dreaded, was aimed at by a ſecond regulation, which 
declared that no perſon ſhould hold two poſts at the 
ſame time; the admiral immediately reſigned the 
rovernment of Picardy ; but the pretenſions of 
- hi prince of Conde were diſregarded, and that pro- 
vince was entruſted to the mareſchal Briſac, while 
the duke of Guiſe ſucceeded to the office of matter 
of the houſehold, of which the conſtable had been 


Such were the meaſures e to the perfe- 
cution of the proteſtants, who about this time began 
firſt to be Gyted Hugonors ; but no ſooner was the 
5 * | *. grouud 
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round cleared before them, than the councils of 
Catherine and the Guiſes were diſtinguiſhed by a 
more ſanguinary and deciſive ſpirit. Courts of ec- 
clefiaſtical judicature, inveſted with inquiſitorial 
powers, were erected, which took cognizance of he- 
reſy ; and they were denominated the Chambres Ar- 
dentes, from the ſeverity of the puniſhments which 
they inflicted. The ſtricteſt ſearch was made to diſ- 
cover offenders; the molt flagitious crimes were ſtu- 
diouſly imputed to. their nightly afſemblies ; and 
every orthodox catholic was taught to regard them 
with abhorrence. The rigour which prevailed in the 
capital was ſoon extended to the provinces ; and the 


proſelytes to calviniſm, after fruitleſs appeals to their 


dlameleſs conduct, found themſelves compelled to 


| Teek ſafety in reſiſtance. | The numbers of troops 


which had been diſbanded at the late peace, beſieged 
the court with clamours for that recompenſe which 


they thought due to their ſervices ; the cardinal of 


Lorrain, wearied with their importunities, and un- 
able ro ſatisfy their demands, commanded them to 
retire, on pain of being inſtantly hung upon a gal- 
lows erected for that purpoſe ; and by his inſolent 
brutality alienated the minds of theſe military adven- 
turers from the houſe of Guile, and at the ſame time 
ſtrengthened the hands, and ſwelled the. partizans 


of the hugonots. 


1 hele began already to bear with impatience the 
repeated inſults and unwearied malice of their per- 
ſecutors; their confidence was increaſed by the 
alarming ſymptoms of decay which menaced the life 


of Francis. Minard, a magiſtrate who had diſplay- 


ed peculiar activity in the ſeizure and conviction of 
the proteſtants, was ſuddenly aſſaſſinated. Though 
it never could be diſcovered with certainty from 
what hand the blow came, yet Robert Stuart, a na- 
tive of Scotland, incurred the ſuſpicion of the court. 
He in vain beſought the protection of Mary, to * 

| yg = 
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he declared himſelf related; that princeſs denied him 
as her kinſman, and rather ſtimulated than rępreſſed 
the fury of his proſecutors. The ſecurity that he 
vainly expected from the favour of his ſovereign, <f 
found in his own conſtancy ; nor could the ſęvereſt 
rortures extort a confeſſion from a baſom ſteeled by 
conſcious innocence, or animated by religious 221 a 
He was at laſt reluctantly diſmiſſed by the ng to 
1 in future by his valour the tenets w FP 
ro | 
b The ſeeds of diſcontent were widely ay v. 
diffuſed throughout the kingdom, and . 
the breath 1 an able leader was only wauted to wake 
them into life, This was found in a gentleman of 
Perigord, named John de ny la Renaudie, of an 
ancient family, but of a ruined fortune; he had been 
caſt in a law ſuit, and condemned to a ſevere fine 
and baniſhment for having produced fictitious titles. 
He endeavoured, in foreign countries, to reſtore t 
reputation which be had fo fatally wounded in his 
own. He retired to Geneva and Lauſanne, imbibed 
the doctrines of the Reformation; and among his 
exiled country men acquired an high and juſt charac- 
ter for n eloquence, ſagacity, and that eu- 
ing genius ſo peculiarly requiſite in the leader 
of a A Under a feigne name, and in diſ- 
guiſe, he — the different provinces of France, 
explored the hopes, and — the reſentments of 
thoſe who profeſſed the ſame religious principles with 
hunſelf ; and at length og: aged . a general rendez- 
vous at Nantes, where the parliament of Brittany 
Was at that time ſitting. From various parts of the 
kingdom, above two hundred entlemen of noble 
extraction, and conſiderable influence in their re- 
ſpective diſtricts, attended his ſummons; and Re- 
naudie, in glowing colours, preſented to their view 
the arrogance and formidable power of the Guiſes, 
Ny * of the 1 8 5 e artifices of 


* 
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Catherine, the wrongs of the proteſtants ; and their 
juſt” hopes that the prince of Conde would readily 
lace himſelf at the head of an aſſociation, which 
fone could afford him ſecurity, as ſoon as it attain- 
ed a certain degree of {ſtrength ; but he at the ſame 
time ſolemnly proteſted to preſerve his allegiance to 
Francis inviolable; and that it was only his inten- 
tion to liberate the kingdom from the tyranny of the 
Guiſes. His ſpeech was received with univerſal ap- 
probation ; the conſpirators agreed to aſſemble their 
dependants; by different and private roads to meet 
at Blois, where the court then reſided ; to preſent a_ 
petition to the king to indulge them in the free exer- 
ciſe of their religious tenets; and to ſeize the per- 
ſons of the duke of Guiſe, and the cardinal of Lor- 
Tain, as enemies to the kingdom and to the public 
tranquillity.) ! Fo | 18 5 Sad: 
But it was not probable that a ſecret, -confided to 
ſo many, would be preſerved with the fidelity that ſo 
delicate an enterpriſe required. The court, from 
different quarters, were warned of near and formi- 
dable danger; at length the particulars of the con- 
ſpiracy were divulged by a proteſtant lawyer, at 
whoſe houſe in Paris Renaudie had lodged, and to 
whom he had imparted his deſigns. To diſconcert 
the ſchemes of their enemies, the Guiſes immediately 
removed Francis from Blois to the caſtle of Amboiſe, 


as a place more capable of defence; under the royal 


ſignature they commanded the inſtant attendance of 
the prince of Condé, the admiral Coligny, and his 
brother d' Andelot; and the prompt obedience of 

theſe powerful chiefs allayed the fears of the court, 
and evinced, whatever might be their private wiſhes, 
that they had not openly embarked in the darin 

project of Renaudie. The duke of Guiſe himſelf, 
to provide againſt every emergency, was ereated 
lieutenant general, with ſupreme power in all cauſes, 
civil and military; an appointment, which was op- 
42222 £ * poſed 
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ola by the: chancellor! Olivier, but pp by 
Catherine of Medicis ; who rightly: judged the effuſion 
of blood which muſt neceſſarily attend the exereiſe 
of ſuch unqualiſied authority in theſe turbulent times, 
would ſerve to load the bene of i it with nen 
pe cath 21 en mY 

- Though: Renaudie. Was 8 that his plans 
bs betrayed, and that the court was prepared, he 
deferred, but did not deſiſt from, his daring enter - 
priſe ; and ſeveral of the conſpirators, marching in 
mall bands, and only during the night, appeared at 
tlie gates, and ſtruck terror through the caſtle of 
Amboiſe; they were repulſed, and cut to pieces by 
the loyal zeal of the inhabitants, guided by the ſkill, 
and animated by the ſpirit. of the duke of Guiſe. 
Several parties of the confederates were intercepted, 
and the baron de Caſtlenau, at the head of a conſi- 
derable body of the calviniſts, was inveſted in the 
caſtle of Noily, by the ſuperior forces of the duke of 
Nemours, and ſurrendered. on promiſe of life for 
-himſelf and his affociates. Renaudie informed of 
the danger of Caſtlenau, with a few deſperate com- 
panions, preſſed forwards to ſhare his fortune. In 
the foreſt of Chateau-Renaud he was met by the ba- 
ron de Pardaillon, at the head of two hundred ca- 
valry; he defended himſeif with a bravery heighten- 
ed by deſpair ; and after beholding the flaughter of 
almoſt the whole of his party, he ſpurred his horſe up 
to Pardaillon, and thruſting a poinard through his 
vizor, laid him dead upon the ground. He himſelf 
was immediately after ſhot throu ugh the thigh, and 
died fighting deſperately to the l His body was 
publicly expoſed on a gibbet, and a label affixed to 
it; with the inſcription of Chief of the Rebels, and his 
diſmembered-limbs were afterwards left to putnify on 
ſtakes in the neighbourhood of Amboiſe. 
Vet the fate of Renaudie, and the unrelentii 
ane of the Guiſes, could not 3 1 7 
g me 
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ame which religion had kindled, and which has 


conſtantly been found to derive new force from 
perſecution. In a few days after their leader had 
fallen, la Mothe and Coqueville, two of 'the con- 
ſpirators appeared at the gates, and penetrated into 
the ſuburbs of Amboiſe. They were overwhelmed 
dy the numbers of the royal forces, and —— 
with a reſolution that only religious frenzy co 
inſpire, they were buried under the ruins of the 
burning houſes. This ſecond attempt ſtimulated 
the ardour of juſtice; each haunt of the conſpira- 
tors was explored; twelve hundred expired under 
the hands of the executioner; the waters of the 
Loire were purpled with their blood; and the air 
was tainted with their wretched carcaſes which were 
denied the rites of burial. 8 
But the deſtruction of the obſcure multitude ſati- 


ated not the vengeance of the perſecutors of the re- 


formed. The affurances of ſafety which Caſtelnau 
had received from the duke of Nemours, and the 
interceſſion of the moſt reſpectable noblemen of the 
court, could not preſerve him from' the implacable 
enmity of the princes of Lorrain ; he ſubmitted to 
his ſentence with compoſed courage, and rejected 
every temptation that was held out to include the 
prince of Condé as his accomplice; a declaration to 
that effect had been extorted by torture from two 
of his companions; but Caſtelnau firmly refuted 


the aſperſion, and in the laſt moments of his life 


aſſerted the innocence of the prin gde. 
In the preſence of the king, the prince of Conde 


vindicated his honour from the late imputation, 


and with the intrepidity natural to him, offered to 
maintain his innocence in ſingle combat againſt his 
accuſer. The duke of Guiſe, at whom this defi- 
ance was levelled, eluded the challenge, by warmly 
praiſing the prince's conduct, and declaring that he 
was ready to be his ſecond againſt any antagoniſt; 


* 
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yet in private he urged the propriety of ſecuring a 


chief whoſe birth, genius, and ſpirit, rendered him 


capahle of the moſt ' daring, enterpriſes. Francis 


perhaps would have been eaſily wrought to compli- 
ance; but the chancellor Olivier, about this time, 
ſunk into che grave, lamenting, with his laſt breath, 
the ſanguinary ſcenes to which he had been witneſs. 
The ſeals on his demiſe were beſtowed on Michael 
de Hoſpital, an able miniſter, but devoted to the 

en- mother. He ſuggeſted to her the danger of 
I Guiſes acquiring a permanent aſcendancy, and 
confirmed her in that ſyſtem of temporizing policy 


fo happily adapted to her genius and diſpoſition. 


In coniequence of his counſels, Catherine ſecretly 

ſupported the prince of Conde and the hugonots ; 
but a ſhort: time after the execution of Caltelnau, 
an aſſembly of the nobility was convened. at Fon- 


tainbleau ; the conſtable, the admiral, and his bro. 


ther d' Andelot, attended with a numerous train of 
adherents; and Coligny entering the cabinet of his 


forereign, preſented a petition for the toleration of 
the reformed religion; adding, that although no 


name was affixed to it, whenever his majeſty would 
ſignify his pleaſure, it would be ſigned by one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand perſons. It was oppoſed 
with the utmoſt aſperity by the Guiſes, bt their 
violence was checked by the ſecret ſuggeſtions of 
Catherine, and Francis declared his intention of af. 
ſembling the ſtates in the enſuing December, to re 
concile all religious differences, 

On the concluſion of this council, the king of 
Navarre and his brother the prince of Conde, who 


had attended it, withdrew into Bearn, where doubt- 


ful of the promiſed convention of the ſtates, t 
concerted meaſures to diſpoſſeſs the Guiſes of their 
power and offices; but the diſpoſition of the former, 


always irrefolute, revoked his aſſent, and diſcon- 


conſe a ſcheme which vod dern planned by the 
' adherents 


a ” 
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adhefents of the latter, for ſurpriſing the city of 
Lyons; yet the intrigues. of the princes wete not 
ſo ſecretly conducted, but they ſoon reached the 


ears of the court. Catherine, alarmed at their 


preſumption, again united herſelf to the Guiſes; 
and an emiſſary belonging to the king of Navarre, 
named la Sague, was ſeized at Eſtampes, by order 
of the queen- mother; the letters which he carried, 
contained expreſſions dark and myſterious; thoſe of 
Francis de Vendome, Vidame of Chartres were, by 
the perſonal ' enmity of the Guiſes, conſtrued into 
treaſon ; that nobleman, the moſt gallant of the 
court, and who had been deemed peculiarly accep- 
table to the queen- mother, now experi the 


tranſition of paſſions, and beheld her regard con- 
yerted into hatred, which ſuffered him to languiſh 


vat his life in confinement. 


- Put while the princes of the houſe of Bourbon 


maintained their liberty, the power of Catherine 
and the Guifes was expoſed to be ſhaken by every 
rude blaſt; and the court, fearful of -venturing- on 


open hoſtilities, determined to ſacrifice the faith of 


e e rather than hazard the tranquillity 
of the kingdom. The aſſembly of the ſtates, which 
had been appointed for Meaux, was now transfer- 


red to Orleans; and the young king, whoſe health 


hourly declined, and whoſe impending diſſolution 
haſtened the deſigns of the Guiſes, proceeded to- 
wards that city with a train of a thouſand horſe. 
The Mareſchal de St. Andre, brave, polite, and 
inſinuating, but needy, diſſipated, and unprincipled, 
and chained by his wants to the ſervice of the houſe 
of Lorrain, was diſpatched to the king of Navarre 
and his brother with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of 
amity : they reluctantly fat out on a journey which 
was pregnant with the greateſt danger; and in the 
courle of which they reccived intimations of the 
moſt alarming nature; each day added ſome new 

13 proof 
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proof of the-impetuous' counſels of the Guiſes, and 
of the too ready. acquieſcenee of the eaſy monarch 
but they had advanced now too far to recede diffe- 
rent parties had been ſtationed on the road behind 


to interrept their retreat or flight; and with a 


ſlender trag but an undaunted countenance, they 
at length entered the city of Orleans. 
On entering the royal preſence, they were at 


*%Y 


firſt received 'by Francis with coldneſs, which gave 


way to reproaches. The king ſeated between their 


enemies the duke of Guiſe and the cardinal” of 


Lörrain, und, lurrounded by the captains of his 
guard, artaigned the prince of Condé in the moſt 
violent terms, accuſed! him of having attempted to 
ſeize on the prihe 9 — dominions, and 
even having plotted againſt his life, and that of his 
brotherb. Condé, not in the leaſt diſmayed, offer: 
ed to proyt his Innocence. “ To aſcertain it,“ re- 
rancis, it is neceſſary to proceed by the 


uſual modes of ſuſtice; he immediately quitted 


the roum, und after a ſhort conference with Cathe- 
rine ho with het uſual duplicity affected to de- 
plore the violence which the herfelf recommended. 
the two princes were arreſted by the eaptains of the 
guard; ne king of Navarre was conducted to an 
dee [apar „ Where, though careful]: 

watched, he was allowed the liberty of converſati. 
on; but tlie pfince of Condé was confined” in a 
houſe erected for the putpoſe in a public ſquare, 
where all hope of eſcape was ſhut out by bars of 
iron; and Al idea of reſcue precluded, by a nu- 


merous and vigilant guard, protected by ſeveral 


pieces of tatition,/ | / 


The _— received with terror and aſtoniſh- 
ment the imtelligente of à meaſure in which they 
were foo y 


re concerned; d' Andelot, wich his 
ufual- ſafacity hid foreſeen the ſtorm, arid under 
the pretence of chaftifing the diſobedience of ſome 


| officers 
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officers under his command, had withdrawn | to 
Brittany; ; his brother the admiral, bold in conſci- 
ous innocence, ſtill remained in Orleans 3 hut he 
owed his ſafety rather to the appearance of mode 
ration, which the Guiſes ſtill affected to preſerve, 
and to the dread of rendering deſperate the whole 
body of the reformed, than to the rt tenor 
of his own conduct. 53 | 
But with the prince of Conde; every thing pro- 
claimed the reſolution of the houſe of Lorrain to 
ſeize the preſent moment, and to extinguiſh he 
formidable rival of their. fame and — The 
chancellor and ſive judges were appointed to inter- 
rogate him in priſon; but the gloomy reſtraint to 
which he was condemned, could not ſhake the 
magnanimous mind of Lewis; ; he rejected with in- 
dignation the ſubſervient tribunal, and boldly de- 
manded that public trial to which his dignity enti- 
tled him. His undaunted courage ſecured his re- 
putation, but could not have averted the malice of 
his enemies; Groſlot, the bailiff of Orleans, who 
was ſuſpected of endeavouring to excite the com- 
paſſion of the inhabitants in favour of the prince, 
was accuſed of conniving at the meetings of the 
heretics; he was tried, condemned, and executed; 
and his fate was cod dered only as eee to 

that of Conde. 261] 

Catherine in vain faw the error that ſhe had com- 
mitted in uniting herſelf too cloſely with the princes 
of Lorain, and deſtroying that balance of parties 
that gave conſequence to her own ſituation. Borne 
away with the ſtream, ſhe was no longer capable of 
reſiſtance ; and the fate of the prince of Conde ap- 
peared inevitable, when- he Was preſerved from the 
impending ſtroke by an event as momentous as it 
was unexpected. The king on the morning of 

Groſlot's execution had gone out to the chace; on 
his return he was ſeized with a violent pain in his 
| head, 
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head, attended with fainting. It was ſoon diſcover- 


* ed that an impoſthume had formed in his ear, and 
255 the ſurgeons pronounced the ſymptoms mortal. 
* The Guiſes, impatient of every delay, and appre- 
's henſive leſt their pep eons them, hurried 
e on the proceſs. with an indecent haſte which ſwept 


r away every form of juſtice; and the prince of 
= Conde was condemned by his judges to have his 
> head ſtruck off on à ſcaffold — the king's 
8 apartment. | tes L SOM ALI ES ELRIINNS 

e But the chancellor, ever averſe to theſe. violent 
e meaſures, and ſenſible of the danger which might 
0 
e 


— 


x 


ariſe from the execution of ſo iniquitous a ſentenc 
withheld, under various pretendes, His ſignature to 
the order for the prince's execution; to this delay 


4 the prince of Conds was indebted for his life; for 
8 while the Guiſes ſtill affailed Francis with inceſſant 
Þ importunities, the feeble frame of that monarch 
f yielded to the inveteracy of his diſeaſe, and he ex- 
. pired in the eighteenth year of his age and the 
, ſecond of his reign. | His character preſents a blame- 


leſs void, unmarked” by virtue or vice, and his lan- 
guid diſpoſition appears to have been equally inca- 
pable of diſcharging the duties of his rank, or en- 
joying the pleaſures of his age. Amidſt the various 
cabals of his court, his corpſe was indecently ne- 
glected; Catherine and the Guiſes were engaged in 
extending or confirming their influence; and the 
funeral obſequies' of the deceaſed monarch were 
only attended by Sanſac and la Broſſe, who had 
been his governors, and Guillard, biſhop of Senlis, 
who had long been blind. 216 i 1801 
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Nah n ceſſien of Charles the ninth, then only 
in the elevetth year of his age, opened a new and 
boundleſs field to the itttiguing genius of Catherine 
af Medicis. Courted mutually by the princes. of 
Bouthon and Lorraia, the diſplayed that. maſterly 
addreſs for which ſhe was Fo ents in ſecuring 
for -hefſelf the firſt place in the government. Mary, 
the vldow of the deceaſed monhtch ſoon retired; to 
7 85 native; kingdom of Scotland; The prince of 
,. feleaſed from his fettert, was pronounced 

Gade of the crimes laid to) his charge, And re- 
admitted to his ſeat in council; the king or 8 
obtained the title of lieutenant.genetal; but the 
powers of regent, though without the name, were 
veſted by the ſtates in the queen mother. To ſecure 
her e ſhe attached to her fide the conſtable 
Montmorency; ſhe united in a cloſe conſederacy 
that veteran ſtateſman, the duke of Guiſe ati the 
mareſchal de St. Andre; and by this league, to 
which was applied the name of the Triumvirate, ſhe 
hoped to repreſs the * 1. 1 of the princes 
of Bourbon, who ſupported igni, and ſecond- 
ed by the hearts ands o t the armed, might, 
„ the 
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= * feared, affix limits to the authority ſhe panted 
er. | 
But Catherine herſelf experienced the fate.that 
- attends thoſe who relinquiſh the plain road to tread 
the crooked paths of policy, and was ſoon bewil- 
.dered in the mazes of her own. cunning and artifice. 
The ceremony of Charles's coronation was ſcarce 
performed at Rheims, before his mother began to 
— cy with ſuſpicion and diſtruſt the very confe- 
deracy ſne had ſo lately formed. She attempted to 
balance it by another of equal political weight: ſhe 
allured Anthony king of Navarre by the charms of 
mademoiſelle de Rouet, one of her maids of ho- 
nour, to renounce his claim to the regency as firſt 
prince of the blood; and ſnhe gratified the admiral 
Coligni by avowedly patroniſing the doQrines and 
followers of Calvin. The Triumvirate, diſguſted 
at the loſs of their credit, and at the preference 
ſhewn to the hugonots, under pretence of attach- 
ment to the ancient religion, Frogs the court, and 
drew along with them the fickle and credulous king 
of Navarre, by a promiſe, which they pretended to 
have received from the king of Spain, of ceding to 
him the iſland of Sardinia as a e for 
the kingdom of Navarre. | | 
Although Anthony and the triumyirate A. D. 1564. 
ſeemed entirely to have abandoned the 5 
. court, and to leave Catherine to the counſels of the 
prince of Condé and Coligni, they only waited a a 
tavourable opportunity of regaining their former in- 
fluence ; . while the prince and admiral, ſenſible of 
the motives which actuated the queen- mother, and 
induced her apparently to lean to the proteſtants, 
prepared to encounter the tempeſt of her future 
enmity. by a ſtrict alliauce with the PLINCES of 
Germany. 
Such was the doubtful giustion of affairs ; A 0 


each party, in the trauſient moments of tranquil- 
| Vos. 3 N | lity 
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hay, was Ailigentiy employed in iſtrengthening dhe x 


own pretenſions, when a fatal accident haſtened 'The 
rupture betwern the actions, and Tet Jocſe the 
Wax rage of perſonal und rengieus rhrecur. 
of Guife returning Towards Paris, to fi- 
mate by his preſence the inhabiturts, had hakeed u 
Wally, a little town of Champagne. His uttendants 
anſuſtedd a congregation df proteſtants, Who wert 
Affembled at their de votistis; the followers of "the 
UYuke were repülſed by the reformed with 2 
And as he himfelf attempted to quell the diſpute, He 
'wis wounded in the face. His domeſtics, ertraged 
at the fight of their maſter's blood, drew their 
words, and Milled and wounded above two hun- 
Aretl and fifty of the Hugotior. When the tümult 
was over, the duke of Guile'feverely reprehendet 
the magiſtratèe for ſoffeting thefe aſſemblies; and 
on his pleading the lute royal edi& in favour 6f thre 
calviniſts, he laid his hand on H Word, and ungri- 
h 'rephed, © this ſhall 'ſoon Git the bond of that 
< <<Q*though never To ſtrong.” 
"The prince of Conde, then Wan lle eourten he 
Palace of Monceaux, demanded inſtant reparation 
for the maſſacre at Vaſſy; and the 'queen-mother 
as readily promiſed him the moſt ample ſatisfaction; 
but che king of Navarre and the triumvirute, con- 
fident in their 'own union, rejected ther authorit 
and derided her commantls. The duke of Guile 
himſelf foon after arrived at Paris with twelve 
hundred Horſe; in his march to Fontafnbleuu his 
forces were ſwelled by a prodigious train of adhe- 
rents; and Catherine fearful of being deprived of 
the ſuprenie management of affairs, ſummoned 'to 
her aſſiſtance the prince of Condé then at his feat 
near Meaux; her language, animated aud pathetic, 
exhorted him ſtrongly to reſcue her ſon from capti- 
viry, and afforded him the pretence he wiſhed for 
wo arm his nſlociates. * ith a ſmall, UN UMA, 


band 
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band he paſſed the river Seine at St. Cloud, in his 
way to join her; but though the confederate lords 
might deſpiſe his inferior numbers, they gladly em- 


braced the occaſion to make themſelves maſters of 
the king's perſon, under the pretext of r+ſcuing 


dim from the enterpriſes of the Hugonots; Cathe- 


zine incapable of reſiſtance, vainly laihented the 


donſeqvence of her own wiles : nor could the im- 


potent tears of the royal youth change the 

of the n Sade l him, with his 
Tndignant mother, firſt to Milan, ang afterwards to 
the capital. TE 

-niBur he besen of rhe king, 16 0 difſicu'ties 
which" preſented themſelves, ſerved to inflame in- 


ſtead of ' damping the ardour of the prince of 


Conde ; after bling a few moments with the 


admital, he embraced as his only hope of honour- 


able ſecurity, the dangers of civil war; accompani- 
ed by two thoufand cavalry, he preſſed forwards' to 


W N and inſtantly made himfelf maſter of that 


He was immediately choſen chief of the re- 
formed by unanimous conſent, and neglected no 
nens which could contribute to facceſs ; he 
Aiſpatched meſſengers to Germany, to ſolicit the 
aid of the proteſtant brethren z and he conciliated 
the minds of the loyal, by the declaration that he 


took up arms te relieve the king and his mother 


from the captivity in which they were held by the 
Triumvirate. 5 


Ide chancellor de PHoſpital yet” kiboured: to zer | 


the tempeſt which” impended over his country; by 
his exhortations "two fruitleſs conferences were held 


between Catherine and the prince ot Conde. The 
latter in the firſt engaged to quit the kingdom, if 
his enemies would confent to relinquiſh the admini- 
{tration ; the triumvirs bad previouſly given a pro- 
mile to chat etfect, and affected to perform it by 
NE: to + Chatcav-Dun. But Coligui, alwass 


C 2 Jeaivus 
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jealous of the intentions of the qucen-mother, and 


conſcious of the danger to the hugonots if abandon- 


ed by their chief, perſuaded him to break off the 
treaty, and rather truſt to arms, than to the A 
ful faith of Catherine. Los! 

The operations of war were innen com- 
menced ; the royal army, animated by the preſence 
of Charles and his mother, after recovering and 
plundering, Blois, Tours, and Bourges, inveſted 


Rouen, which was defended with obſtinate valour 


by Montgomery, celebrated for his fatal; tourna- 
ment with Henry the Second; and who had with- 
drawn from the implacable reſentment of. Catherine 


to England, embraced the doctrines of the reform-_ 
ed, and now returned to vindicate them with his 


fword. Ihe inhabitants encouraged by his exam- 
ple, refuſed. all offers of capitulation ; at length the 
city. was taken by aſſault, and abandoned to the 
fury and rapacity of the ſoldiers; Montgomery 
himſelf eſcaped with a few companions in a boat, 
by breaking the chains which were ſtretched acroſs 
the river Caudabec; but Anthony king of Navarre 
received in the courſe of the ſiege a wound in his 
ſhoulder, which ſoon proved mortal. He expired 
at a time when his judgment began to open, and 


when he was ſincerely defirous of effacing the un- 


favourable opinions his fickle conduct had impreſs- 
ed. His laſt words evinced his attachment to the 
reformed religion; and he ordered thoſe who were 
near him to carry his injunctions to his widow, to 
be ever on her guard, to ſtrengthen the fortified 
parts ſhe poſſeſſed, and neither to truſt. n or 
her children ar court. Is 
In the mean time the prince of Conde, rein- 
forced by the proteſtant princes of Germany, with 


an army of twelve thouſand men, advanced towards 


the capital. After repeated attempts to intimidate 


he inhabitants, and iurpriſe the gates of Paris, he 


l decamped, 
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decamped, and retired towards Normandy. In his 
retreat he was purſued and harrafled by the forces 
of the confederates, and at Dreux in Normandy the 


rival armies engaged with mutual enmity. The im- 


petuous charge' of the hugonots at firſt trampled 
down all oppoſition; the conſtable: Montmorency, 


wounded in the face, was taken priſoner by Robert 


Stuart, who already has been noticed as ſuſpected 
of the aſſaſſination of the catholic magiſtrate Minard. 
But the day was reſtored by the calm intrepidity 


of the duke of Guiſe; he ſuddenly fell upon and 


put to flight the hugonots diſperſed in the purſuir ; 
the prince of Conde, diſmounted and ſurrounded, 
ſurrendered to Henry d'Amville, the ſecond ſon of 


the conſtable; but Coligni ſtill maintained the 


combat with perſevering valour; under cover of 
the night he retreated with the troops that he had 
rallied towards Orleans; and carried with him two 
pieces of the royal cannon, and his captive Mont- 
morency. 


The victory of Dreux eſtabliſhed the martial 


fame of the Duke of Guiſe; and his military re- 
nown was rivalled by the politeneſs with which he 
received his captive the prince of. Conde ; he lodg- 
ed him in his own tent, and even divided with him 
his bed. The ſame field in which he triumphed 


over his enemies, diminiſhed the number of his 
competitors. Of the Triumvirs the conſtable was 


a priſoner to Coligni; the mareſchal de St. Andre 
had fallen in the conflict by the hand of a gentle- 
man named Bobigni,. whoſe eſtate he enjoyed by 
confiſcation z and, Catherine, though ſhe dreaded 
the riſing genius of the houſe of Lorrain, conferred 
on the victorious chief the ſupreme command of 
the army with which he had been already inveſt- 
ed by the tumultuous acclamations of his ſoldi- 
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p. iss. . After the diſaſtrous action af Dreux, 
„ Coligni had retired into Normandy, a8 
moſt convenient to receive the ſupplies he expected 
from Elizabeth queen of England, who had eſta- 
bliſned in that kingdom the proteſtant religion, and 
viewed willi jealouſy the danger to which it wag ex · 
poſed in France. But the admiral in his retreat, 
conſcious of the importance of Orleans, had left in 
that city his brother d' Andelot, with two thoufand 
of his bett troops; the reputation of the comman- 
der, the numbers of his garriſon, and the inclemen- 
cy of the ſeaſon, could not deter the duke af Guiſe 
from aſpiring to the conqueſt of Orleans, and he in- 
veſted that city with his victorious army. A month 
had ſcarce elapſed before he had made himſelf maſter 
ot the bridge acrols the Loire, and the fuburbs ; 
and the fate of Orleans appeared inevitable, when 
one moment ſuddenly extinguiſhed the life of the 
duke of Guile, and revived the fainting ſpirits af 
the hugonots. ph: F 
- He had juſt paſſed the Loire in a little boat, at- 
tended only by one gentleman, and without his ar- 
mour, when John Poltrot de Mere, a gentleman of 
Angoumois, who had pretended to renounce the re- 
formed religion, and bad been liberally entertained 
by the duke, diſcharged three balls from a piſtol into. 
the left ſhoulder of Francis, and eſcaped on a ſwift 
horſe to the neighbouring woods. By his mournful 
friends, the duke of Guiſe was conveyed to his own. 
quarters, and the magnanimity of his laſt moments 
correfponded with the whole tenor of his life. He 
recommended to his eldeſt ſon Henry to preferve an 
inviolable fidelity to the king; he vindicated himſelf 
from the intention of the unfortunate: maſſacre at 
Vaſly ; he lamented that event as the fource of civil 
diicord ; aud. exborted Catherine to extinguiſh the 
fatal lame which threatened to conſume-equally the 
people and the ſovereign. With the moſt perfect 
| | compoſure 
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compoſure he breathed his laſt ; his body followed 
by immenſe crowds of citizens, was borne in royal 
pomp to the Chartreux in Paris, and was finally, de- 
paſited with his anceſtors: at Joinville, in Lorrain. 
 Poltzot eſeaped not the puniſiment due to ſo flagi- 
tious à crime; after wandering the whole night ! in 
dhe woods he found himſelf in the morning ſcarce a 
mile from Orleans; exhauſted with, fatigue he en- 
texed a houſe to xepoſe himſelf, and was taken while 
aſlaep by one of the dyke's ſecretaries. On his exa- 
mination he acęuſed Coligni, d' Andelot, and tha 
prince of Candse, as the inſtigators of bis guilt, 1 he 
parliament adjudged him to the fame puniſhment as 
was inflicted on regicides, and he wag torn in pieces 
bad horſes. - Though in his laſt moments he is ſaid to 
have perſiſted in his former charges againſt the lead- 
ers of the hugonats, yet his declarations were vague 
and unfupported ; and it is probable he was only im- 
pelled hy that barbarous fanaticiſm which marked the 
age in which he lived; the admiral, d'Audelot, and 
Cands, all expreſſed their abhorrence of a crime 
which- their general life and conduct ſeems to tefute; 
but Henry the young duke of Guiſe, ſtill continued 
to ſuſpe& the former, and though then in early 
youth, vowad immortal hatred and imprecated 
vengeance on the head of Caligni, as the e 
af his father. 

Qn the death of the duke of Guiſe the mareſchal 
Brifac was ſummoned to the command of the royal 
army, and entruſted with the ſiege of Orleans; but 
Catherine, embarraſſed with the ſupport, of the war, 
and nat unmindful of the laſt advice of the duke of 
 Guiſe, made unmediate overtures for peace. Th 
terms were fettled by the conſtable and prince © 
| Cands. The Proteſtants were to renounce their 
treaty with England, to lay dawn their arms, -reitgre 
the places they had occupied, and in return to re- 
ceive a general pardon, and the tres <gergiſs of the 
n religion. 
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The articles of peace were ſtrongly diſapproved by 
the admiral, who conſidered the death of the duke 
of Guiſe as an event which opened to them the moſt 
ſplendid proſpect of ſucceſs. But the prince of 
Conde, was captivated by the charms of Mademoi- 
ſelle de Limeuil, one of the maids of honour to Ca- 
therine, and deſirous of ſignalizing himſelf againſt the 
Engliſh, the natural enemies of his country: the 
united forces of the Catholics and Hugonots preſſed 
the ſiege of Havre de Grace, which the latter had: 
ceded to Elizabeth in return for her aid. The earl 
of Warwick commanded in that town a garriſon of 
fix thouſand men; but his numbers, which promiſed 
a vigorous and bloody reſiſtance, were thinned by 
the ravages of a peſtilential diſeaſe, and he was com- 
pelled to capitulate on the honourable condition of 
retiring with the remnant of his forces. A final ac- 


commodation ſoon after took place between the two 


kingdoms; the hoſtages which had been given for 
the reſtitution of Calais, were releaſed by the Engliſh 


for the ſum of two hundred and twenty thouſand 


crowns, and each party vas allowed to reſerve their 
claims and bree to a more favourable 5 994 
unity. ER 

Catherine, eonfions of her influence over lev 


fon, and fearful of admitiing the prince of Conde 


as her colleague in the adminiſtration, by the advice 
of the chanckllor de l' Hoſpital ventured on a new 
and Gngularexpedient ; Charles had juſt entered his 
fgurtecnthl year, but the edict of Charles the fifth 
had extended the regal minority until the king at- 
tainec fourteen complete. In defiance of this edict 
the queen procured an ac from the parliament of 
Rouen, which declared the minority of her ſon ex- 
pired; the parliament of Paris at firſt rejected this 
innovation, but Charles himſelf reprimanded them 


in ſuch ſevere language tor their peng . _y as re- 


duced them to-compliance: ebe 5 
Ever 


2. 
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Exer reſtleſs and inſiduous, Catherine A. D. 1864. 
prevailed on Charles to undertake a pro- 1565. 

reſs through his dominions; at Bayonne he was 
met by his ſiſter the queen of Spain attended by the 


duke of Alva; the interview laſted above three 


weeks; but while the hours of it ſeemed devoted to 
diſſipation and feſtivity, they were diligently , im- 


proved by the queen- mother in ſecret and frequent 


conferences with the duke of Alva for the extirpa- 
tion of the reformed; that nobleman, ſtern and un- 
relenting, recommended meaſures the moſt ſangui- 


nary and arbitrary; and unfortunately for France, 
his counſels made but too deep an impreſſion on the 


mind of Catherine. | 

The conferences at Bayonne were not 
ſo privately conducted, but that whey | 
reached the ears and awakened the jealouſies of the 
proteſtants. They beheld with diſtruſt the ſeverity 
which the king of Spain diſplayed towards their bre- 
thren in the Netherlands, and with terror the march 
of the duke of Alva through the countries of Bur- 
yundy and Lorrain, The edi& which had been pro- 
mulgated in their favour, was inceſſantly violated by 


A. D 1566. 


the Catholie magiſtrates; they carried their com- 
plaints to the admiral and the prince of Condé; 
the latter of theſe ſtill hoped to obtain the title of 
' hHeutenant general which the late king of Navarre 


had enjoyed; and both concurred in expreſſing their 
unwillingneſs to rekindle the flames of civil commo- 
tion. For two years they repreſſed the zeal and ar- 
dour of their party ; at length the prince of Conde 
perceived himſelf duped by the promiſe of an office, 
which the queen- mother deſigned for her ſecond and 
favourite ſon, Henry duke of Anjou; he received in- 
telligence that the life of Coligni, and his own free · 
dom, were hourly menaced; he liſtened to the bold 


and deciſive counſels of d' Andelot the brother of 
the admiral, and determined once more to unſheath 


the ſword, 
e Though 
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. Thaugh the leaders of r | 


had with reluQance confented to light 
again the brand of diſcerd, yet when once refolved 


- their immediate meaſures prochaimed their lafty' and 
enterpriſing genius. The court in perfect confidence 
repoſed at Monceaux; and the hugonots might well 
hope, by one ſucceſsful blaw, to render themſelves 


maſters of the king, his mother, and his minifters 

but Catherine had already received intimation o 

their deſigns ; ſhe retived haſtily with her fon into 
the city of Meaux; and in conſequence of the advica 
of the cardinal of Lerrain, determined to o 
with Charles to Paris. The youthful monarch, in 
the midſt of the Swiſs guards, in whoſe undaunted 
fidelity he canfided, quittad Meaux by break of day. 


He had ſcaree advanced two leagues before the prince 


of Conde appeared in fight with five hundred harſs: 
Montmorency, whoſe natural caution was increaſed 


by age, dreaded expoſing his ſoyereign to the charge 


of ſo determined a body; after having repulſed the 
frlt attacks of the hugonats, he ſent Charles forward 


by private roads, and eſcorted by two hundred ca: 


valry to Paris; while the prince, ignorant that his 
royal prey had elcaped, waſted his ſtrength in vo- 
peated and ineffeQual attempts on the ſteady valour 
of the Swiſs. 


To a train of deluſive negociations fueceeded the 


open operations of war; with ſcarce three thouſand 
ſoldiers, the prince of Conds ſurprized the town of 


St. Denys, and intercepted the ſupplies of the capi - 


tal. The conſtable Montmorency was urged by the 
tumultuous clamours of the Parifans, to deliver them 
from the inconveniencjes of a fiege by a deciſive ac- 
tion. He marched. farth at the head of near twenty 
thouſand men, and the hugonots did not fhun the 
encounter with the fuperior numbers of their ene- 
mies. With undaanted reſolution they fuftained the 


confiict for above three hours; the coaltable himfelf = 


. was 
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was tbrown to the ground, and mortally wounded 
by Robert Stuart; yet the intrepid veteran, at the 


age of ſeventy-five, while falling, ſtruck his adver- 


ſary. with ſa much violence with the pummel of his 
ſword, as ta beat out ſeveral of his teeth, and to 
fracture his jau ;: bone. Montmorency was reſcued 


by bis ſecond fon Henry &> Amville; and the pro- | 


teſtanta, overwhelmed by the multitude of their ene- 
mies, retired. under cover of the night. The con- 
ſtable by his weeping kinſman was carried off the 


field, and conveyed ta Paris; and the laft moments 


of a life, invariably layal, were conſoled by the pre- | 


ſence and tears af his ſovereign. 17 85 
The evening after the battle of. St. A. P. 1869. 
Deny, the prateoſtants were reinforced 1568, 


by d' Andelot, who had been prevented from 2 
ing his friends before, by the deſtruction of the 
bridges over the Seine. Encouraged by his ſupport, 


che army, ſo lately vanquiſhed, reſumed its former 


ſtation, blocked up the capital, and even attempted 
to poſſeſs themſelves of the ſuburbs; they were re- 


pulſed at length; and retiring ſlowly before the royal 


forces, effected a junction with Caſimir, the ſon of 
the elector palatine, who led to their aſſiſtance a 
body of Germans. Rochelle declared for. the re- 


formed; and la Nove, one of their ableſt chieftains, 


exected their banner on the walls of Orleans; the 
valour of the young duke of Guile repelled them in. 
deed from Sens; but the prince of Condé, imme- 
diately after that miſcarriage, inveſted Chartres. 
While he yet remained before the city, doubtful of 


the event of the enterpriſe, terms of accommodation 
were propoſed ; the inability of the prince to ſatisfy: 
the demands of his German auxiliaries, induced him 


to accept them; and, from the mutual fear and dif. 


treſſes of the contending parties, a treaty was ſub- 
ſcribed, ſimilar ta the former, and which was rather 


a ſuſpenſion of haſtilities than a renewal of 3 : 
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REN” By the death of Montmorency, the 
e ate? of conſtable was . the 
king, jealous of his authority, coldly rejected the 
different ſolicitations of his aſpiring courtiers. Even 
the importunities of Catherine for her favourite ſon 
Henry, were, on this occaſion, ineffectual, and 
« want no perſon to carry my ſword; I am well 
« able to carry it myſelf ;” was the expreſſive reply 
of Charles. As the character of the youthful mo- 
narch began with his years to unfold itſelf, he diſ- 
played an ardent thirſt of glory, a mind bold and 
penetrating, and a nfunificence truly royal : but 
theſe qualities were darkened by an education vici- 
ous and corrupt. I he mareſchal de Retz had taught 
bim to intermingle his converſation with the moſt 
blaſphemous imprecations ;' and Catherine had early 
trained him in the arts of diſſimulation, ſo fatal to 
his honour and repoſe; though he ſtill perſevered in 
refuſing the ſword of conſtable, the influence of the 
queen- mother obtained the poſt of lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom for the duke of Anjou, then ſcarcely 
ſixteen years of age. £3" 1} 

The hugonots fon were convinced how little they 
could confide in the proteſtations of Catherine; 
each ſtipulation of the late treaty was inſultingly 


violated; and a ſcheme was laid to ſurpriſe the 


rince of Conde, and the admiral, then at Noyers, 
in Burgundy, a caſtle belonging to the former. 
With a ſlender eſcort, and incumbered by a timid 
and feeble train of women and children, the two 
celebrated leaders of the proteſtants were compelled 
to ſeek their ſafety by flight; they eluded the nu- 
merous detachments of their enemies, traverſed, fa- 
voured by an unuſual drought, the river Loire, and, 
after innumerable perils, arrived at Rochelle. 25 
Io that city the ſcattered hugonots from every 
quarter haſtily repaired; amonpſt. the reſt Jane, 
queen of Navarre, appeared with her infant, ſon 
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wie was arouſed on the return of 
ſpring. The royal forces rapidly advanced to pre- 
vent the prince from effecting a junction with the re- 
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Hen deſtined to be the future ſupport: and glory 
of. tea ; The. hoſtile. deſigns o* 5 


the court were 
open and undiſguifed. The 9 de l' Hoſpi- 


tal, too virtuous for a corrupt adminiſtration, was 


diſmiſſed from his office, and the ſeals were beſtowed 


on Morvilliers, biſnop of Orleans, a bigotted ca- 
tholic. The duke of Anjou, aided by the experi- 


ence of the mareſchal Tavennes, aſſumed the com- 
mand of the royal army; while the prince of Conde, 

ſupplied with ammunition and money by Elizabeth, | 
whole intereſt induced her to overlook the late levity 
of the reformed, took the field, and marched to 
Soiffons; the vicinity of the hoſtile armies daily pro- 


- miſed a-deciſive action, but the ſeverity of the ſea- 
ſon compelled enn. mutoally: to ate into winter 
quarter s. 


That enmity Which had llept _— 4 b. 1 156g. 


inforcements that he expeQed from Germany. In 


the province of Angoumois, on the banks of the ri- 
ver Charentè, the proteſtants were overtaken and 
ſurpriſed by the ſuperior numbers of their enemies. 
. The prince of Condé, in a moment, gave an order 
and a field of battle to his troops. From a former 
wound, when the action began, his arm was in a 


ſcarfe, and as he marched up to the attack, the horſe 


of his brother-in-law, the count of Rochefoucault, 
reared, and broke his leg; yet, ſuperior to this 
painful accident, with an undaunted countenance, 


he thus addreſſed his followers , nobility of V rance, 
CO know, that the priace of Condé, with an arm mm 
n ſcarſe, and a leg broke, fears not to give battle, 


e ſince you attend him.“ The village ot Jarnac has 


been rendered memoral*e by the courage and con- 
ſtancy with which the hugonots ditputed the day; 
ee and d- Haden Munten meri and Roche- 
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_ foucauh, tranſpierced the thickeſt ranks, and ved 
Virh each other in perſonal proweſs; they were at 
length compelled to quit the field with a ſigh of in- 
dignation and defpair. The prince of Condè, alone 
ine e of flight, covered with wounds, and ex- 
Bhauſted with fatigae, was Turrounded' and 0 en pri- 
Toner. Thole 0 whom he had yielded his- word, 
had Wee e fost of & tree, hen Montel 
quiou, captain of the duke of Anj ds, 
up, and being informed who — ged 
ball into his head, which inſtantly killed im. 
' Such was the fate of Lewis prince of Condé, and 
the manner of his death, after the heat of a&ion was 
paſt, has affixed an indelible Hain on the character 
of the duke of Anjou, who was fuppeſed to have au- 
thoriſed the barbarous deed of Monteſquieu. His 
body thrown on an aſs, was carried to the caſtle of 
| Jarnac, and after being expoſed to the view of the 
victorioas army, was delivered to the duke of Lon- 
| bees his brother-in-law, - who interred it with 

ole of his anceſtors at Vendoſme. 

Perhaps the inſtigators of this unmanly adulination, 
might vainly hope, that-with the life of the prince, 
the ſpirit and fertune of the hugonot party would be 
extinguiſhed ; but the fortitude of Coligm ſoon com- 
pelled them to renounce the flattering expectation; 
 anared to adverſity, and fertile in 8 with 
the remnants of his broken forces he purſued his 
rout to St. John d' Angeli, and'thenee retired into 
Poitou; the queen of Navarre ſoen joined him with 

Whatever troops ſhe could collect, and preſented to 
the army her young fon Henry, who was received 
by the acclamations of the proteftants, and declared 

general, with his coufin the young prince: of Condé; 
but while the names of theſe royal youths added lux. 
tre to the cauſe, the hopes and confidence of the 


party reſted on the approved abilities and inflexible 
integrity of the n | 


Though 
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 Thotph deprived ofthe kindred valour of Wis bro- 
ther d' Andlelot, who expired of a peſtilen al Fever 
again took the field, effected a 
juftitioh with count Mansfeldt, and the Gerthzn 
auxiliaries, and engaged the entholie forces in à ſur- 
e6ſsful- Ienzſn; while the count Ye Moiitgo dmery 
reduced the brorinee of Bean, and extended his 


_ d&raſtations inte Languedoe. Encowrhged by theſe 
advantages, the admiral undertook the 


Rege of Poj- 
tiers; but the young duke of Guile, ernalots of his 


 Kather's fine, threw Hiridelf inte the town. His re- 


ſolute courtipe, und the near approach of che duke 


_ -of Anjeu induced i 4% reRnquiſh the hopdefs 


Whiterpriſe; and a'FeWw days afterwards the elamours 
vf nis German alles, whoſe demands he was inca- 
pable of fatisfying, conpellecl kim to hazard the 
battle of Monteoncour. © 
The victory was diſpured by the eu armies with 
2Herddibie obftitacy; and it was not til after ſeveral 
tours," that the tiembers 6f. the extholics, and the 
keperior difipline of the Swiſs, ttiumphed-over the 
evering — of their adverfurles. The admiral, 
he 'deginning-of che schon, had been wounded 
a piſtol Ball, which beat dat feur of his — 


| Uh broke tis jaw; yet he continued gallantly fi 


Anz to the {1 ; this voiee —— and — with 
-Freat and blood, attended en ly by by three hundred 
+horſe, and accompanied by che King of Navarre and 
the prince of Condé, he gained F em. adout fx 
Feugues from the Held df battle. | 

The vctorious army, inſtead of preſſing thetf fly- 
ing dnemies, Maid Siege to Bt. John d' Angeli; and 
the reſiſtance they encountered in that enterprile, 


alowel'the admiral time to re-unſte his ſcattered 


forces. He diſpatched meſſengers into England, 
Switzerland, and the German ſtates, to announce 
his perilous condition, and to demand, in the com- 
mon cauſe of religion, an immediate fu pply ot troop s 
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and money. The king of Navarre and the prince 
of Condé, joined Montgomery in Bearn, and 
brought chat chief to the ſuccour of the admiral. 
The port of Rochelle, which the catholics had 
blocked up, was opened by Sore, a pirate of Di- 
eppe; and la Noue, in that neighhbourhood, by ſe- 


veral ſucceſsful enterpriſes extended the quarters of 
his party. Vet to join the forces which Coligni ex- 
| pected from Germany, it was {till neceſſary to tra- 


verſe the greateſt part of France; and the admiral, 
undiſmayed by the inclemency of winter, by the 
conſiderable rivers which inter ſected his courſe, by 
the numerous forces of the catholics ſtationed to in- 
tercept him, aſſembled his adherents at Saintes, and 


accompanied by the king of Navarre and the prince 


of Condé, began a mar „which muſt ever rank his 
name among the moſt celebrated commanders. 
Carles himſelf, inflamed with military ardor, and 
jealous. of the fame of his brother Henry, had joined 
his army before St. John d' Angeli; yet that city 
continued to withſtand the ke of che beſiegers 
for above two months ; nor did the governor con- 
Tent, to treat, till the garriſon had totally exhauſted 
their proviſions; even then he obtained honourable 
conditions, and was permitted to march out with 
one hundred horſe and eight hundred foot. The 
king himſelf, after taking poſſeſſion of the place, 
could ſcarce be perſuaded yo following the rout of 
Coligni; but was at length induced to relinquiſh * 
deſign by the remonſtrances of the mareſchal de 
vannes, who repreſented, to him the danger of un or 
taking any new enterprile. at ſo advanced a ſeaſon of 
the year. 
An The admiral PEI Ss his 8 along 
Gaſcony; during the ſeverity of the win- 
ter he remained near the ſhore of the Mediterranean 
in the vicinity of Narbonne; with the return of 
ipring he traverſed Languedoc, aſcended the ns 
an 
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and after" pillaging above fifty, and ranſoming a 
hundred>places,- he conducted his followers into the 
beart of Burgundy.” At Annai le Duc he was-oppo- 
ſed bythe' mareſchal de Coſſe, who had obtained 
the ſupreme command of the royal forces on the in- 
diſpoſition of the duke of Anjou. The hugonots, 


without cannon, without ammunition, and ſcarcely 


amounting to four thouſand men, inſpired with the 
dauntlefs ſpirit of their leader, heſitated not to at- 
tack ten thoufand'catholics, inured to war, and pro- 
tected by a fermidable train of artillery ; their ca- 


valry, compoſed of gentlemen, and commanded by 


princes, ſoohrbuted the adverſe ſquadrons of the 


mareſellal, anch reſtraining their ardour prudently re- 


turned to the ſupport of their infantry. The admi- 


ral, content with this advantage, quitted the field, 
eluded the efforts of his antagoniſts, and menaced 


by his ſubſequent motions the tranquillity of the ca- 
ital; when the welcome ſound of peace relieved the 
Þatifiane-frord thGir fears, and the proteſtants 'from 


that diltreſs which nothing but the high military ta- 


lents of 1 could have ſupported. 
The articles of this new treaty were ſigned at 


St. Gerniain en Laye, and were as favourable to 


the reformed as their moſt zealous partizans could” 
wiſh. - The edits in their favour” were confirmed, 


they were reſtored to all their employments and 


dignities, and were permitted to retain: poſſeſſion 


for two years of Rochelle, La Charite, Montauban, 


and Coignac. Terms fo highly advantageous might 
well excite the doubts of the moſt cautious, but the 
king himſelf affected ſo warm a diſpoſition to eſta- 
bliſh tranquillity,” and maintained ſo referved a a 
countenance to the Guiſes, as effectually diſſipated” 
all ſuſpicions, and 9 the Rete in the 
fatal net which the artful genius of Catherine had 
woven for their deſtructio © 
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Convinced at length of the impracticability of 
extirpating the calviniſts by open force, ſhe conceal- 
ed under the moſt flattering appearances, the moſt 
perfidious deſigns; and Charles who ſtill regarded 
with implacable reſentment the attempt of the hugo- 
nots to ſurprize him at Meaux, too readily yielded 
his conſent to the dark and ſanguinary ſyſtem. 


Each day ſeemed to afford ſome new proof of his 


averſion to the Guiſes, and his reſpect for the re- 
formed. To ſtrengthen the union of the two parties 


he propoſed the marriage of his ſiſter Margaret with 


the king of Navarre; he himſelf had before in vain 
offered to the queen of England; and ſoon after 
united himſelf to the archducheſs Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the emperor Maximilian the Second ; an ami- 
able princeſs, who with the hand, obtained not the 
heart of her royai conſort, which had been long 
engaged to his miſtreſs the beautiful Mary 


| Touc et. 


A. D. 1821. France for two years was permitted to 

157. taſte the bleſſings of tranquillity; yet even 
during that interval the diſtruſt of the hugonots was 
excited by the myſterious death of the queen of 
Navarre, and public rumour attributed her fate to 
the poiſonous arts of Catherine. Her deceaſe ſcarce 
interrupted the preparations for the marriage of the 
princeſs Margaret with Henry of Navarre; for their 
union Gregory the Third had granted a diſpenſa- 
tion; yet even this mark of the ſincerity of Charles 


did not entirely vanquiſh the ſuſpicions of Coligni, 


and to allure him from his retreat of Chatillon, a 
new artifice was adopted, and open hoſtilities were 
commenced againſt Philip of Spain, whoſe perſecut- 


ing ſpirit had compelled the reformed of the Ne- 
therlands already to erect the ſtandard of revolt. 


To extend the glory of his country, to vindicate 


from oppreſſion the tenets of his religion, were the 


honourable objects of the admiral's ambition. He 
liſtened 


ous train of the hugonot nobility, and followed by 


ulis Tor or FRANCE. 4s 


liſtened with pleaſure to the offer of commanding 
the forces deſigned for Flanders; the remonſtrances 
of the Rochellers were vanquiſhed by the repreſen- 
tatives of Lewis of Naſſau, a zealous proteſtant, and 


who had been received by the king of France with 


uncommon diſtinction; and Coligni, overwhelmed 
by importunities, and yielding againſt his better 
reaſon, arrived at Paris, accompanied by. a prodigi- 


the young king of 


Avarre. 


Every teſtimony of the moſt reſpe&ful and cordial 


friendſhip was ſtudiouſly conferred on the calviniſt 


| nobles, and their leader; the nuptials of the king of 


Navarre with the princeſs Margaret were ſolemnized 
with royal magnificence ; thoſe of Henry prince of 
Conde with Mary of Cleves ſeemed deſigned to ex- 
hes 5 the enmity of the two families of Bourbon 
and Lorraine; and every thing beſpoke the ardent 
deſire of the king to maintain, the public tranquil- 
lity. Vet amidſt theſe external demonſtrations of 


amity, Coligni was repeatedly warned that Cathe- 


rine and her ſon nouriſhed ſome dark and fatal 
ſcheme of revenge ; but with that greatneſs of mind 
that characterized him le replied, that he would 
rather ſuffer himſelf to be dragged through the 
ſtreets af Paris, than renew en of a civil 


War and plunge his unhappy country into new cala- 


mities. The mareſchal de Montmorency, who in- 
herited his father the conſtable's caution, but pro- 
feſſed the doctrines of the reformed, under pretence 


of indiſpoſition abtained leave to retire to his caſtle 


of Chantilli, and eſcaped the perfidious artifices of 
Catherine, and the deadly hatred of the houſe of 
Guiſe. ag „5% TO. 

As a prelude to the fatal maſſacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, it had been determined immediately to ven- 


ture on the affaflination of the admiral. "As he 


ſlowly returned from the palace of the Louvre to his 
9 5 D 2 own 
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own houſe, engaged in the E of ſome papers, 
he was wounded by two balls; 
. ' finger of his right hand, the other lodged in his left 


one broke the-fore- 


arm near the elbow. Without betraying any, emo- 
tion, he calmly pointed to the houſe whence the ſhot 
came, but the aſſaſſin had already eſcaped by a po- 


| ſtern door, and Coligni was conveyed home by his 


mournful attendants ; the king received the news 


with the moſt furious indignation, exclaiming with 


his uſual imprecations, Shall I never be at peace? 
What always new troubles!” He inſtantly quitted 
the game at tennis. at which he was engaged, and 
repaired - to the admiral's apartment, whom he af- 


feRted. to conſole with profeſſions of regard and de- 
nuncĩations of vengeance. 1 


It is probable that the ſuſpicions of Coligni were 


not allayed by the affected warmth of the king, and 


as ſoon as his health enabled him to ſupport the 


1 of a removal, that he would have quitted a 


perfidious court and an hoſtile capital. Charles and 
Catherine were both ſenſible that their diſſimulation 


could not avail them much longer, and they were 
apprized of the reſolution of the hugonots to avenge 


by arms the injuries of their chief. The apprehen- 


ſions of the admiral's eſcape quickened their deter- 


minations; and the king at length gave his conſent 
to involve the reformed in one promiſcuous carn- 
age; at the ſame time adding with his cuſtomary 
oaths “ ſince it is to be done, take care that not 
one eſcapes to reproach me;“ the duke of Guile, 
as animated with a peculiar deteſtation of Coligni, 


whom he conſidered as his father's murderer, was 
appointed to direct the inhuman ſlaughter, and the 


ſignal was to be made by ſtriking the great bell of 
the palace. | 


At that dreadfull knell the work of death was be- 
gun, and humanity recoils from the horrors of the 
ratal night of St. Bartholomew; yet the reader may 
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cxpedt amidſt the general carnage that ſome few 


moments ſhould be devoted. to the fate of Coligni. 
He had; long retired-to reſt, when he was arouzed 
by the noiſe of the aſſaſſins who had ſurrounded his 
houſe. A German named Beſme entered his cham- 
ber, and the admiral apprehending his intentions, 
Pipers to meet death with that fortitude which 
ad ever diſtinguiſhed him. Incapable of reſiſtance 
from his late wounds, with an undiſmayed counte- 
nance, he had ſcarce uttered the words, young 
% man, reſpect theſe grey hairs, nor ſtain them 
„with blood,“ when Beſme plunged his ſword into 
his boſom, and with his barbarous affociates threw 
the body into the court. The duke of Guiſe con- 


templated it in ſilence, but Henry, count d'Angou- 
leſme, natural brother to Charles, ſpurned it with 
his foot, exclaiming, Courage my friends, we 


<« have begun well, let us finiſh in the ſame man- 


02 ere: 


During ſeveral days that the maſſacre was con- 
tinued, above five thouſand proteſtants are ſuppoſed 
to have fallen victims to the religious fury of the ca- 
tholics; among theſe the moſt illuſtrious were the 
count de la Rochefoucault, and Teligni, who had 
married the daughter of the admiral. e count dle 
Montgomery, and the vidame of Chartres with near 
a hundred gentlemen who lodged to the ſouth of 


the river Seine eſcaped on horſeback half naked; 


=. e purſued and overtaken by the duke of 
Guiſe, who cut in pieces the greateſt part of them; 
only the two chiefs with about ten of their follow- 
ers reached the coaſt of Normandy, and thence 


croſſed over to England. The duke of Guiſe him- 


ſelf in his own palace preſerved above an hundred 
of the calviniſts with intent to attach them to his 


perſon; and Biron, who afterwards diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf in the reign of Hoary the Fourth, ſheltered 
in the arſenal, and protected by his cannon thoſe 
1 | whe. 
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who were ſo fortunate as to be ranked among his 
nd a % ü 
Henry king of Navarre, who had been but ſix 
days married to the princeſs Margaret, and his cou - 
ſin the young prince of Cond*, were exempted'frofit- 
the general deſtruction, and brought before Charles, 
who with menaces and imprecations commanded 
them to abjure their religion. The king of Navarre 
obeyed, but the prince itill hefitating, Charles in a 
tranſport of rage exclaimed; * death, maſs, or the 
baſtiſe! This violence vanquiſhed the fortitude of 
the prince; who apparently reconciled himſelf to 
the eſtabliſhed church, and received abſolution in 
the pope's name from his uncle the cardinal of 
Bourbon. een en e 1 
The ſame orders which had deluged the capital, 
with blood, were but too faithfully obeyed in the 
cities of Lyons, Orleans, Rouen, Bourges, Angers, 
and Thoulouſe ; but in Provence the reformed were 
preſerved by Claude de Savoye, count de Tende ; 
De Gorges in Dauphiné, the mareſchal de Matig - 
non in Alencon, and the biſhop of Lizieux in his 
dioceſe, all extended to them their protection; but 
above the reſt the anſwer of viſcount Ortez to his 
ſovereign has juſtly been celebrated ; © Sire, I have 
received the letter enjoining to the inhabitants of 
„ Bayonne a maſſacre of the hugonots ; — 85 
* jeſty has many faithful ſervants in this city, but 
<< not one executioner. Vet theſe inſtances of 7 


b 


nerous humanity were but few, and it is JP ole; 
> 404.0 


8 4ST 344 23 


throughout the kingdom of France that twer 
thouſand proteſtants periſhed,” ED 
A. D. 15:3, If the conduct of the King was marked 
with an honourable reluctance previous 
to the commencement of the maſſacre, during the 
execution of it he not only enjoyed the bloody ſpec- 
tacle from the windows of his palace, but is ſaid 
himſelf repeatedly to have fired upon the miſerable. 
aan eee DST W0CL}- Lf fugitives. 
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fugitives. But he was ſoon ru how difficult it 
is to eradicate the principles of religion; and perſe- 


cution ſeemed only to have confirmed the zeal-of 


the proteſtants. Rochelle, the grand aſylum of cal- 
viniſm, ſhut its gates againſt the royal forces, com- 
manded by the duke of Anjou. It reſiſted with 
firmneſs the repeated attacks of the beſiegers; and 
the mind of Charles was juſtly filled with anxiety for 
the event, when he underſtood that his youngeſt 

brother Francis duke of  Alengon, bold, turbulent, 
and faithleſs, had united himſelf in a ſecret league 
with the king of Navarre. He now began to awake 


to reign over "x 'barbarous and turbulent people. 
His unwillingneſs to depart was increaſed by a vio. 
lent affection which he had conceived for Mary of 
Cleves, the conſort of the prince of Conde. His 
delay at length arouſed the ſuſpicion and anger of 
the Ba and he Was conſtrained to ſet out with the 
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008 even out of the pores of his ſkin. A diſor- 


der ſo ſtrange and unprecedented, recalled to the 
minds of the people the ſuſpicious expreſſions of Ca- 
therine when ſhe parted with her favourite ſon the 


king of Poland. But from this -erime it is more 


thamprobable the queen: mother was free, and the 


fate of Gharles may be aſeribed to that violence 


which was. „ in his converſation, his man- 


ners, ànd his exerciſes. His conſtitution; however 


ſtrong, wasrunequal to the conſtant exertion; and 
in»the\twenty=third year ef hie age he yielded up 
his life and crown. His laſt hours were employed 
with dignity and compoſure; he recommended to 
thoſe around him to preſerve their fidelity to the 
king of Poland; he obli oe all preſent” to take an 
oath of obedience to Catherine during the abſence 
enry ; and he ex er at the moment when his 
gment, and his experience, 
might have remedied the evils in which the evil Be 


1 af hi mother had involved his Ow 


— 


. . 


Venetians, reſted a few _— in Turin; ; and in a lit- 
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Repo of War with the Hugonots Expedition of the 
9 5 of Anjou i in Flanders — His Attempt. on Cam- 
. bray— His Retreat and Death. Seditious Practices 
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* 1 er Geh er 57 * Elizabeth 

T left oi ply one 5 by bi is; woo Els him 
about four Years, wy Elizabeth herſelf. retired into 
the dominions of her father oe emperar Maximilian; 
while Catherine afſuming the Poe which the de- 
ceaſed monarch's laſt wor . nt. conferred on her, 
diſplayed thoſe abilities Tuch a 104 f pn in proportion to 
the emergency of her ſituation. She cloſely guarded 
the king of Navarre, and the duke of Alengon, 
with the mareſchals de Montmorenci and de Coſſe; 


ſhe negociated a truce with the hugonots, raiſed 


new levies among the Swiſs and Germans, diſpatch- 
ed repeated meſſengers to haſten the journey of the 


king of Poland, and impatient of delay ſet out for 


the city of Lyons to meet him. 
On receiving the welcome news of his brother's 


deceaſe, Henry ſecretly quitted Poland, and haſtily 


fled from the throne to which he had been ſo lately 
elected; before the tidings were publickly known, 
or his deſigns could be impeded, he reached the 
trontiers of Germany, and was entertained at Vienna 
by Maximilian with imperial magnificence ; thence 
he directed his courſe through the territories of the 
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tle more than three months from the death of Charles, 


embraced his mother at Lyons, and received from 
her hands the reins of government. 
la his early youth Henry had diſplayed the pro- 
miſe of uncommon abilities; his manners were in- 
ſinuating, his perſon graceful, his countenance 
W ; and his people regarded with the moſt 
partial expectations he ero of Jarnac and Montcon- 
tour ; but the meridian of his fame was ill calculated 
to correſpond with the luſtre of his dawning glory, 
and his ſubjects ſoon diſcerned a monarch, irreſolute, 
inconſtant, indolent, and voluptuous ; mingling de- 
votion with ſenſuality, and alternately governed by 
the licentious minions of his court, or by bigotted 
prieſts who aſſumed the direction of his conſcience. 
Though he releaſed from confinement the king of 
Navarre, and his brother the duke of Alengon, he 
ſtill continued to obſerve their ſteps with the moſt 
vigilant jealouſy; but the cares of government were 
only conſidered ſecondary to thoſe of love; his paſ- 


ſion for the princeſs of Conde blazed forth with in, 


creaſe of violence. Reaſon, decency, and honour, 
in vain oppoſed-its progreſs, and Henry was already 
determined to diſſolve the marriage of Mary with the 
prince of Conde, and to raiſe her to his bed and 
throne, when his deſigns were broken by the unex- 
pected ſtroke of death; that princeſs, in the pride 
of beauty and the flower of youth ſuddenly expired; 
while the royal lover, devoting himſelf. to all the 
luxury of ſorrow, atteſted the ardour of his affection, 
by remaining ſeveral days inſenſible to the language 
of conſolation, and obſtinately rejecting whatever 


: 


food was offered him. 


From this trance he was awakened by the repre- 
ſentations of his miniſters, and the firſt act of ſove- 
reignty was to reſtore to the duke of Savoy ſeveral 


pe which the French ſtill retained in Piedmont, 


ut the impolicy of this meaſure was forgotten in the 
„„ ns ſuperior 
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ſuperior imprudence of his reſolution to profecute 
the war againſt the- hugonots. The cardinal of Lor- 
rain, whoſe fatal counſels influenced the irreſolute 
mind of Henry, ſurvived not to behold the ſcenes of 
ſlaughter which he had planned; and mareſchal 
d' Amville, informed of the royal determination, 
boldly erected the ſtandard of oppoſition, and ſup- 
rted in Languedoc the principles of -calviniſm. 
The prince'of Conde previous to the death of Charles 
the Ninth, had eſcaped to Straſburgh, and abjured 
the catholic religion; he now returned to join the 
forces of the contederates ; while the duke of Alen- 
con, infl imed by wild ambition, deſerted the court 
and armed againſt his brother. 
; Amidſt the ſtorms which, threatened 
s throne on every fide, the king was 
crowned at Rheims by the cardinal of Guiſe, and 
the next day beſtowed his hand on Louiſa, daughter 
to the count of Vaudemont, of the houſe of Lorrain. 
The war with the proteſtants was maintained with 
various ſucceſs. - The duke of Guiſe acquired freſh 
laurels by the defeat of a conſiderabſe body of Ger- 
man anxiliaries;” but Leſdiguieres eſtabliſhed himſelf 
in Dauphinè, and the queen-mother,” alarmed at his 
progreſs, releaſed the mareſchials de Coſſe and Mont- 
morency, and prevailed on the latter to negociate a 
truce. It was concluded for fix months only, and 
the towns of Niort, Saumur, la Charitè, Meficres, 
St. Jean d' Angeli, and 188 cane were urrendered 
to the reformed, as pledges for their ſecurity; while 
Henry endured a freſh mortification from abroad, 
by the determination of the Poliſh diet to chuſe a 
new ſovereign, and to place the crown on the head 
of the prince of Tranſylvania, _ The 
Ph py In the late commotions, the king of 
Naavyarre had affected to remain an un- 
concerned ſpectator; he now ſeized the favourable 
moment of flight, eſcaped to his government of 
3 : Guienne, 


A, D. 1575. hi 
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Guienne, and openly profeſſed again the tenets of 
calviniſm ; the e of Alencan | ca reſumed his 
intrigues; the prince of Conde appeared at the head 
of a numerous body of Germans; and the houndleſs 
ambition of the duke of Guiſe, who commanded the 
catholic army, was equally formidable to Henry with 
the daring deſigns of the confederates, Thus alike 


_ fearful of victory, or defeat, he ſubſcribed a peace, 
| by which the reformed were allowed the free exer- 
ciſe of their religion, with the reſtriction of not 


preaching within two miles of Paris, or any place 
where the court reſided; chambers of juſtice were 
erected in every parliament, conſiſting of equal num- 
bers of catholics and proteſtants, the memory. of Co- 
ligni and his affociates were honourably reſtored, 
and the ſafety of the hugonots, was confirmed by 
the ceſſion of eight fortified towns. Ba 
To gratify his brother, the king had ceded to him 
the countries of Anjou, Touraine, and Berri, with 
the title of duke of the former ; the prince of Conde 
was to have the government of Picardy ; Leſdiguieres 


and d'Amville in Dauphine and Languedoc aſſumed 


an haughty independency ; the Germans, railed by 
prince Caſimir, were permitted to live at free quar- 
ters in the biſhopric of Langres ; and Henry beheld, 
with indignation, great part of his dominions par- 
celled out amongſt his proteſtant ſubjects, and their 
formidable allies ; but a more fatal blow to his au- 
thority originated in the jealouſy of the catholics, 
who, irritated by the late favourable conditions 
oranted to the calviniſts, formed themſelves into 

[earhie; and choſe as their proteQors the pope an 

the king of Spain. Henry, though ſenſible of the 


melancholy degradation, by the advice of his miniſ- 


ters, declared himſelf the head of this aſſociation, 
and by the importunities of the leaguers was ſoon 
compelled to reſcind the late edi& of pacificatian, 
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A. D. 1577. While the king was immerſed in ſen- 


1579. ſual enjoyments, his ſubjects experienced 


all the miſeries which attend a weak and divided ad- 


miniſtration. The religious enmity of the catholics 
and hugonots was repeatedly ſuſpended by treaties, 
which as they were made without faith, were broken 


without heſitation. But amidſt the ſcenes of dark 


intrigue and open violence, which for three ſucceſ- 


five years diſhonoured and afflicted the kingdom, the 


virtues of the young king of Navarre attained to ma- 
turity, and burſt forth with an increaſe of luſtre 


which eclipſed his rivals, dazzled the eyes of the be- 


holders, and confirmed the hopes of the calviniſts, 
whoſe religious tenets he profeſſed. In the treaty of 
Nerac, he had baffled the artifices of the wily Ca- 
therine ; and on the ſubſequent violation of that 
treaty, he ſurpriſed the town of Cahors; forced open 
the gates; and though the govornor, with undaunted 
courage, maintained, during five days, an obſtinate 


and unprecedented conflict in the ſtreets, the valour of 


the king of Navarre triumphed over every difficulty, 
and planted at laſt the banners of his party on the 
ramparts of that city. . 8 

It was not alone in France that religious rancour 
had kindled the flames of civil war. The gloomy 
light was beheld with horror through the Nether- 


lands; and the unrelenting Philip, ſeconded by the 
yriads of 


zeal of the duke of Alva, had involved 
his Flemiſh ſubjects in exile, torture, and death. 
The illuſtrious birth and memorable ſervices of the 
counts Egmont and Horn could not preſerve them 


from an ignominious fate; and the prince of Orange 


only eſcaped the perfidy of his ſovereign, and the 
ſtroke of the executioner, by an haſty retreat into 
Germany. He ſoon returned to arouſe his country- 
men to the defence of their civil and religious free- 


dom; and the Flemings, oppreſſed by the ſuperior 
forces of Spain, ſought new reſources in foreign al- 


liances, 


— 
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liances, and addreſſed themſelves to the duke. of 
Anjou. The ſovereignty of the Low Countries was 
too ſplendid an allurement to be reſiſted by a prince 
vain, raſh, and ambitious; his ardour, at the ſame 
time, was inflamed by the hopes of obtaining the 
hand of Elizabeth; and the queen of England, de- 


ſirous of reſiſting the tyranny of Philip, yet cautious: 
of committing herſelf to open hoſtilities, embraced- 


the opportunity, by the moſt flattering declarations, 
of exciting the duke of Anjou to the 3 of the 
Flemings. wh 8 . 
But before the duke could embark in „ 5 6 
this enterpriſe, it was firſt neceſſary that e 
he ſhould at leaſt ſuſpend, if not extinguiſh, the 
flames of civil diſcord which raged through the king- 
dom of France. His proffered mediation was readil 


accepted by Henry, who by alternately profeſſing to 


patroniſe each, had loſt. the confidence of both fac- 


tions, and . beheld his catholic ſubjects range them- 
| ſelves under the banners of the duke of Guile, while 


the proteſtants avowed their open attachment to the 
king of Navarre. Both had exhauſted their ſtrength 


in various efforts, without either acquiring an aſcen-- 


dancy; and a treaty was quickly concluded, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition of the prince of Conde, 
which confirmed the former edi& of pacification, 
and left the proteſtants in poſſeſſion of the cautionary 
towns for ſix years. p 5 | 
The duke of Anjou had ſcarce unfurled p. 1. 
his ſtandard, before it was joined by tjge 
flower of French chivalry ; and at the head of twelve 
thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, he marched 
to the relief of Cambray, which was inveſted by the 
army of Philip, commanded by the prince of Parma; 
that prudent general retired at the approach of this 
new antagoniſt, who entered Cambray in triumph, 
was ſaluted by the inhabitants as the protector of 


their freedom; and after reducing Chateau Cambreſis, 


embarked 
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_ . duke of Guile; the latter by his intrigues had drawn 
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embarked for England, to ſolicit tho hand and ſup- 


A. D. isa. From that queen he veceived the moſt 


1533. gracious reception; and though her pru - 


dence aſterwards retracted the promiſes! which ſhe- 


had been betrayed into by his flattery and importu- 
nity, ſhe furniſhed him with a conſiderabie ſum of: 
money, and a numerous fleet, to ſecdnd his enter 
priſes in the Low Countries He was reinforced 
from France by the Duke de Montpenſiet, and the 
mareſchal Biron, with a body of ſeven or eight thou- 
fand men; but his'own: caprice- and perfidy diſap- 
pointed the ambitious: hopes which he hadcentertain-- 
ed; and he reſolved, by making himſetf maſter of 
thoſe towns into which his troops had been admitted, 
to oppreſs that liberty which ho was ſummened to 
protect. His defigns' could not eſcape the penetra-- 
ting eye of the prince of _— his treacherous. 
ed by the valour of 
the inhabitants; the gates of the other cities were 
ſhut againſt him; his troops were aſſailed by famine 
and diſeaſe; and though the prudence of the prince 


of Orange affected an apparent reconciliation; the 


duke of Anjou, with a broken conſtitution, retired 


to France, deſerted by his friends, and derided by 
his enemies. FS | 


b 1984. Though Henry ever afterwards! de. 

+ garded with contempt the abilities and 
deſigns. of his brother, his own conduct was equally 
deſtitute of decency, policy, or judgment. He be- 


ſtowed on his favourite, the duke of ſoyeuſe, the ſu- 
preme direction of affairs, and raiſed him to an alli- 


ance with the throne, by uniting him in marriage to 
the ſiſter of his queen. Balls, banquets, and religi- 
ous proceſſions, conſumed thoſe treaſures which 
might have been ſucceſsfully employed in repreſſing 
the riſing influence of the king of Navarre and the 


from 
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from his retirement the duke of Anjou, who tranſ. 


ported withithe hopes of retrieving his loſt reputation, 
entered into the views, and engaged to ſecond the 
plans of the houſe of Lorrain; but ever fickle and 
*gapricious,” he ſoon repented af this new enterpriie; 


he fle to court, proſtrated himſelf at the feet of the 


king, and revealed the conſpiracy in which he had 
embarked. Henry received him with tenderneſs, 


and diſmiſſed him to Chateau Thierri, where a rapid 


decline foon terminated a life, ſtained by levity, 
perfidy, and profiigacy. | | 1 29 

Ihe death of:the duke of Anjou diſconcerted, but 
did not'extinguiſh, the daring projects of the houſe 


of Lorrain. The three brothers, the duke and car- 


dinal of Guiſe, with the duke of Mayenne, openly 
placed themſelves at the head of the league, and in- 
flaming the people with the dread of an heretic ſove- 
reign, avowed their reſolution to transfer the pre- 
tenſions of the king of Navarre to his uncle, the 
cardinal of Bourbon; a zealous papiſt, but who, in- 
capable from age and weakneſs of holding the reins 
of government himſelf, was to deliver them into the 


hands of the duke of Guiſe. Henry was ſoon ap- 


prized of the intentions of the confederates; by the 
duke d'Epernon, who ſhared his tavour with ſoyeuſe, 
he prefled the king of Navarre to reconcile himſelf 
to the eſtabliſhed church, and as next prince of the 
blood, to remove the only objection that could be 
urged againſt his ſucceſſion; but the king of Na- 


varre was deaf to the arguments of d'Epernon; and 
though his friend Pleſſis Mornay, by publiſhing his 


ſentiments, confirmed the hugonots in their opinion 


of his conſtancy, he unfortunately afforded a plauti- 


ble pretence to the league, who openly reviled their 
ſovereign as treating with heretics, aud entered into 


2 a cloſe alliance with Spain; by a treaty, ſigned at 


Joinville, they agreed, in return for certain pecu- 


niary ſupplies, - on the death of Henry the Third, to 
VOL 11 #1255977 95 E a4 acknowledge 
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acknowledge the cardinal of Bourbon as king, to 
enforce the council of Trent through France, and 


to reduce Cambray to the yoke of Philip. 


The court of Rome entered into the views of the 


confederates, and ſanctioned by her holy authority 


the ambition of the Guiſes. Ihe impatience of their 


new ally the king of Spain, compelled them to take 
the field before they had aſſembled their adherents; 
with a feeble army, ſcarce exceeding five thouſand 


men, the duke of Guife occupied Verdun, but was 
repulied from Metz by the vigilance of the duke 
d'Epernon. The loyalty of the mareſchal Matignon 
preſerved Bourdeaux; and though Marſeilles was 
ſurpriſed by the league, it was next day recovered 


by the arms of the loyaliſts. Had Henry at this mo- 


ment reſumed that ſpirit which he formerly diſplayed 
in the fields of Jarnac and Montcontoùr, he might 
have eſtabliſhed his tottering throne, and chaſed the 


duke of Guile from his dominions :_ but alternately 


the ſlave of pleaſure and ſuperitition, he was no 
longer capable of any great or arduous enterprile ; 


he concluded a peace on the moſt diſhonourable 


terms, with thoſe very rebels whoſe preſumption he 
might have chaſtiſed ; and agreed, at the imperious 


voice of the duke of Guiſe, to compel the proteltants 
to reſtore the cautionary towns that they had re- 
. ceived, to annul all edicts in their favour, and to 


devote his troops and treaſures to the ſervice of the 


league. 


With terror and aſtoniſhment the king 
of Navarre heard the fatal conditions, 
which menaced his own. ſucceſſion, and placed an 
empty iceptre in the hand of Henry. "That monarch. 
oon experienced that the moſt fatal event of war 

ought to have been preferred to an ignominious 


A. D. 1585. 


peacc. His capital could no longer be conſidered as 
his own. A council of ſixteen citizens of Paris, no-* 
minated by the influence of the duke of Guiſe, in- 


ſulted 
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ſulted their ſovereign, and filled the ſtreets with 


confuſion. A gleam of hope broke in from the 


court of Rome; Sixtus the Fifth, who had ſucceed- 


ed to the apoſtolical throne, launched the ſpiritual 


thunders on the heads of thoſe who had preſumed to 


arm againſt the crown. But governed only by a 


temper turbulent and aſſuming, he increaſed the 


| (ar anarchy by excommunicating ſoon after the 


ng of Navarre, the prince of Conde, and all their 


adherents. The proteſtants haraſſed and oppreſſed 


ſought ſhelter in Guienne and Dauphiné; and the 


bing of Navarre, and the prince of Conde, embraced 


as their only means of, ſafety the calamities of war. 
The latter after having in vain. attempted to relieve 
Angiers, was forced to diſperſe his troops, and with 
difficulty eſcaped to England. 

Five armies levied in the name of the 3 
king threatened. with their numbers to 
overwhelm the ſmall band of proteſtants. The moſt 


numerous was entruſted to the command of the duke 


of Mayenne, who entered Guienne, and haraſſed 
his forces in the fruitleſs purſuit of the king of Na- 
varre; three more led by D'Epernon, Joyeuſe, and 
Matignon, were equally unſucceſsful. But the duke 
of Guiſe extended his fame and conqueſts in Cham- 
pagne and Burgundy, and confirmed by his exploits 
the confidence of the league. Yet the people loudly 
murmured at the new taxes which were impoſed for 


the continuance of the war. The return of the 


prince of Conde with troops and money from Eng- 
land, and his ſubſequent. ſucceſs in Saintonge, al- 


| lowed them not to expect a ſpeedy concluſion of it; 
the mareſchal Biron indeed recovercd ſeveral places 


from the reformed, but he maintained at the ſame 
time an auſtere reſerve towards the leaguers; while 


d' Amville, who by the death of his brother was be- 
come mareſchal Montmorency, aſſumed in Langue- 
| doc the tone of independence, declared himſelf the 


E 2 head 
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head of a third party attached to the ancient conſti- 


tution in church and ſtate, and while he ſtiled the 


proteſtants heretics, he treated the leaguers as re- 
bels. 
N Each day diminiſhed the remnant of 


authority which the king had continued 


to poſſeſs, and increaſed the difficultics of his ſitua- 
tion; on one ſide the Germans and Swiſs prepared 


to pour their forces into France and join the-troops 
of the king of Navarre ; on the other Henry equally 
dreaded the leaders of the league, and conſidered the 
duke of Guiſe as his moſt formidable enemy. His 
favourite Joyeuſe, accompanied by the flower of the 
French nobility, was defeated and flain at Coutras. 
In that ad ion, which firlt crowned the hugonots with 
deciſive victory, the king of Navarre diſplayed all 
the qualities which diſtinguiſh the Toldier and the 
general; but his inability to ſupport his troops pre- 
vented him from improving his advantage; he was 
compelled to diſband his forces; and with t the impa- 


tience of a lover, he haſtened to lay his laurels at the 


feet of his miſtreſs. 

Ihe prince of Condé ſoon after expired at St. 
Jean d' Angeli of poiſon; a crime which was imputed 
to his conſort, but whole i Innocence was vindicated 
by a public trial. 

The Germans and Swiſs, hopelels of joining their 
allies, fixed and received the price of their retreat; 
and the inhabitants of Paris, delivered from the dread 
of foreign invaſion, determined to reduce Henry to 

the molt mortifying inſignificance, and to veſt the 
ſole adminiſtration in the hands of the duke of Guiſe. 
In puriuance of this deſign, they preſented a memo- 
rial, in which they required the King to declare 
openly for the league, to revive the council of 'Trent, 
to eltabliſh the inquiſition, and to extirpate hereſy. 

Though Henry could not entirely repreſs his indig- 
nation, he yet promiſed to conſider their requetts, 


But 
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But alarmed at their infolence, he obſerved with a 
vigilant eye their conduct, and meditated vindicating 
his dignity by ſurpriſing the whole council at once; 
from this deſign he was diſſuaded by Catherine; and 
his imprudence in ſeverely reproaching and boldly 
menacing a faQion which he thus ſuffered to eſcape. 
with impunity, ſerved only to inflame the enmity of 


to their ſupport. | 


the leaguers, who now ſummoned the duke of Guiſe 


Contrary, to the expreſs command of © polls? 
his ſovereign, the duke of Guiſe entered en, 
Paris amidit the acclamations of the citizens, and 
demanded an audience of the king. Incapable of re- 
fuſing, yet deeply wounded by repeated inſults, Henry 
recalled his former reſolution, and declared that the 
moment of interview ſhould be the laſt of his pre- 
ſumptuous ſubject's. The tears and remonſtrances of 
Catherine again interpoſed. The indignant features 
of the monarch proclaimed the conflict within; he 
ſternly accuſed the duke of ſedition, treaſon, and the 


moſt daring deſigns againſt his life and throne, The 


duke of Guiſe, ſenſible of his danger, endeavoured 
to diſarm his rage by ſubmiſſion ; he was ſuffered to 
retire in ſecurity ; but convinced of the hazard that 
he had incurred, and hopeleſs of any ſincere recon- 
citation, he immediately determined on the moſt 


deciſive meaſures. 2 . 
The angry countenances of the Pariſians betrayed 


the ſecret emotions of their minds, and foretold the 
approaching tempeſt. Six thouſand of the troops, 
whoſe fidelity Henry could depend upon. had re- 
ceived orders to enter the capital. Their ready ap- 
pearance was the ſignal of gencral inſurrection; the 
citizens by myriads quitted the inſtru nents of their 
peaceful occupations to aſſume the-wepons of war. 
The guards were aſtoniſhed, overwhelmed, and dii- 
armed; but amidit the tumult, while Catherine en- 
gaged the duke in an artful negociation, Henry 
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quitted his palace, eſcaped through the garden of the 
Thuilleries, and iurveying his capital with the eye of 
offended majeſty, declared he would never enter it 
again but through a breach in the walls. | 


From Paris Henry retired to Chartres, and pub- 
licly appealed to his ſubjects from the inſolence of the 
duke of ' Guiſe, and the tyranny of the leaguers. 
He was anſwered by manifeſtos which breathed the 
{pirit of ſedition inflamed by religious rancour. Yet 
while the mutual accuſations of both parties ſeemed- 
to allow no other deciſion but that of arms, the me- 
diation of Catherine was again accepted, and Hen 

was once more in appearance reconciled to a ſubject 
whom he hated and feared. The firmneſs of the 
parliament, and the levity of the Pariſians, had in- 
fluenced the duke of Guiſe to liſten to terms of ac- 
commodation; while Henry was impreſſed with 
dread by the formidable preparations of the king of 
Spain. By the articles of the new treaty, the duke 
of Guiſe was conſtituted lieutenant-general of the 
French armies; the cardinal of Bourbon was de- 
clared firſt prince of the blood; and the ſevereſt pe- 
nalties were denounced againſt the ſubjeQs of France 
wo hid preſumed to deviate from the ancient and 
eſtabliſned church. On the concluſion of the treaty, 
the duke of Guile waited on the king at Chartres, 
and was received with marks of reſpect and confi- 
dence that ſeemed to proclaim the moſt ſincere re- 
conciliation. Sod Oo | 

Vet amidſt theſe public teſtimonies of regard, 
Henry continued to nouriſh a latent thirſt of venge- 
ance, and was determined to infi& on the duke the 
juit but tardy puniſhment of his preſumption. Ex- 
aiperated at the ignominious conceſſions into which 
te counſels of his mother had hetrayed him, he for 
ever excluded her from his confidence. He affem- 
oled the ſtates at Blois; and though he beheld him- 
;eft tur:ounded by the part.zans of the league, he 
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addreſſed them in a bold and animated ſpeech, diſ- 


played the diſtreſs to which he was reduced, and 


glanced at the ſeditious practices of the houſe of 


Lorrain. Language ſo unexpected ſtruck the duke 


of Guiſe with aitoniſhment ; he remonſtrated ſtrongly. 


againſt the inſinuations it conveyed, and Henry was 
compelled, before it was circulated abroad, to lolten 


v7 
4 


To this mortification ſucceeded mutehgenee the 


moſt alarming: he was informed that his aſpiring 


= ect held a fecret and treaſonable correſpondence 

the duke of Savoy; he perceived that the ſtates 
wie determined to folate the king of Navarre by 
name incapable of the ſucceſhon ; and that his own 
repoſe, and the tranquillity of the kingdom, could 


only be eſtabliſhed by the death of the duke of Guiſe. 


He ſummoned in this exigency the few friends in 
whoſe fidelity and ſecrecy he could truſt ; the num: 
ber and quality of them convey to us ſome idea of 
his forlorn ſituation, and the cabinet council of the 
ſovereign of France was compoſed of the mareſchal 
d' Aumont, Nicholas and Lewis d*Angennes, and 


Beauvais Nangis. The firſt adviſed the king to ar- 


reſt the princes of Lorrain; but Henry was ſenſible 


that ſuch an attempt would only ſerve to inflame ſub- 


jects too powerful for reſtraint ; and the reſt con- 
curred in encouraging him to extinguiſh the ambi- 
tion of the duke of Guiſe with his life. 

In the execution of this deſign, Henry diſplayed 
the ſame calm diſſimulation as had characteriſed his 
brother Charle: ; Crillon, who commanded the 


royal guards, and who was celebrated for his per- 


ſonal courage, was firſt applied to ſtrike the fatal 
blow; but with a dignity ot mind equal to his va- 
lour, he replied that his rank and ſervices allowed 
him not to play the executioner. © } will challenge 
<« the duke,” continued he, © and if permitted, en- 
* deavour to kill him fairly with my iword.” "The 
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king SE his refulal Mich a good grace; my 


only recommended to him ſecrecy. He now fixed 
on Loignac, the firſt gentleman of his bed-chamber, 


who readily accepted the commiſſion, and was joined 
by a ſelect number of Gaſcons whom the duke 

d*Epernon had introduced for the immediate protec- 
tion of the king's perſon. 


Vet the „ee of the, duke of Guiſe, ever 


anxious and vigilant, were ſoon apprized that ſome. 


dark deſign was meditated, and their leader was re- 


peatedly admaniſhcd that he ood on the edge of a 


precipice, But relying on that fortune which hither- 
to had invariably attended him, and impreſſed with 
a ſtrong but miſtaken idea of Henry's timidity, he 


33 to attend the council he was aun 


to. As he, entered the cabinet of the king, through 


a long and gloomy, paſſage, be was afſatled by the 
| daggers of Loignac and his aſſociates. Six poignards 


at once were plunged in his boſom; and exchiming 
with a deep groan, * My God, bare mercy on me! 
he fell breathleſs on the floor. 


Thus periſhed Henry duke of Guiſe the victim of | 


his own inordinate ambition. Though his. talents 
appear not to have equalled thoſe of his father, his 
courage, magnanimity, and infinuating addreſs en- 
donned him to the citizens of Paris, over whom his 


influence was uncontrouled. His brother the. car- 


dinal of Guiſe, more violent, but leſs enterpriſing, 
was involved in his dellratbon.: and Henry the mo- 


ment that he was informed of the fate of the former, 


paſſed into the apartment of the queen-mother, and 


5 acquainting her with the event, added, I am now 


< a king, madam, and have no competitor, for the 


% duke. of Guile is no more.” Catherine, without 


blaming or commending the action, only caldly aſked, 

if he had. conſidered the conſequences, | 

. 1hat princeſs had been far ſome time 
confined to her bed by a ſevere indiſpoſi- 

tion; accuſtomed to the ſupreme direction of altaire, 


her haughty temper could ill brook the reſerve that for 


was for him to adopt the dying counſels of Catherine. | 


bined againſt him, his favourites on whom he had 


_ rity, and choſe the duke of Aumale as their gover- 


his ſubjects from their allegiance; and the council 
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ſome time the king had maintained towards her. 
The pangs of diſeaſe were rendered more intolerable | 
by the agitation of her mind. As her end approach- - 
ed, her eyes were opened to a juſt ſenſe of the inſi- 
duous policy which ſhe had ſo long and ſo fatally 
purſued ; in her laſt moments ſhe exhorted Henry to 
reconcile himſelf to the princes of his blood, parti- 
cularly the king of Navarre, whoſe ſincerity ſhe de- 
clared ſhe had conſtantly experienced; and to re- 
ſtore the tranquillity of France, by allowing the 
free exerciſe of the proteſtant religion. In her ſe- 
ventieth year ſhe ſunk into the grave, and eſcaped 
by a timely death beholding the deſtruction of her 
laſt and favourite ſon. 


'The king was ſoon convinced how neceſſary it 
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On the fate of the Guiſes, the crowd that had at- 
tended him to Blois haſtily diſperſed; the multitude 
abhorred him, the majority of his nobles were com- 


profuſely laviſhed his treaſures deferted him, -and the 
clergy whom he had blindiy reverenced publicly re- 
viled him. All zealous catholics were armed againſt 
him; the citizens of his capital rejected his autho- 


nor; the doctors of the Sorbonne openly abtolved 


N w 
* ————— . * 
2 9 1 


of union, compoſed of forty members, aſſuming a 
ſovereign power, conſtituted the duke of Mayenne, 
brother to the late duke of Guile, lieutenant- general 
of the ſtate royal and crown of France; a dignity 
pompous, abſurd, and before unknown; and their 
zeal would have extended to him the nile of king, 
had not his caution induced him to decline the dan- 
gerous pre- eminence. Rouen and the greateſt part 
of Normandy. declared for the league; Lyons, 
TREO, Marſeilles, Arles, and Toulon, with the 
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provinces of Brittany and Avverime. na the 
ſame party; the Spaniſh ambaſſador repaired to Paris, 
and nouriſhed by his gold the factious councils of the 


capital; while pope Sixtus the Fifth fulminated his 


thunders againſt the aſſaſſins of the duke of Guiſe, 
and involved the king in the ſentence of excommu- 
nication. 4 
While Henry forlorn and defpontln den pia 8 
the gloomy and diſtraQted proſpect before him, a ray 


of hope broke in from the honourable and diſinter- 


eſted attachment of the princes of the blood; theſe 
haſtened to devote to his ſervice their lives and for- 


tunes; and their example was followed by the dukes 


| d'Epernon and Nevers, and the mareſchal Montmo- 
rency; a reconciliation was effected between the 


kings of France and Navarre; and the former inveſt- 


ed in Tours by the duke of Mayenne, after defend- 


ing the ſuburbs with the ſame gallantry as he had diſ- 
played in early life, was relieved by the latter, who 
preſſed forwards with his troops to his aſſiſtance, and 
diſdained when he joined the royal ſtandard to extort 
from the neceſlities of the king any conditions for his 


own advantage. Large levies were diligently raiſed 


in Switzerland and Germany; yet the mind of 
Henry, amidſt the hope of returning fortune, ſeem- 
ed continually oppreſſed by the ſpiritual cenſures of 


the court of Rome; and it required the utmoſt ad- 


dreſs of the king of Navarre to animate his drooping 
ſpirits ; © Let us, Sire,“ ſaid that prince with his 
uſual vivacity, © march to Paris, and if we are vic- 
„ torious, we ſhall be eaſily abſolved.” The coun- 
ſel was approved ; their ſuperior forces, joined by 
the Swiſs and Germans, ſwept the revolted towns in 
their progreſs; and ſwelled by ſucceſs to near forty 
thouſand men, on the laſt of July inveſted the capt- 
tal of France. 

The duke of Mayenne, with four thouſand regular 
ſoldiers, endeavoured to confirm the courage and 


conſtancy 
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conſtancy of the inhabitants; but Henry urged the 
ſiege with inceſſant . ardour; within the walls the 


royaliſts were ſtill numerous; and Paris muſt ſoon 


have been reduced to acknowledge the authority of 
her ſovereign, had not the puniſhment which her ſe- 
ditious and turbulent citizens had ſo long provoked 
been averted by the deadly dagger of aſſaſſination. 
James Clement, a jacobin friar, and native of Sens, 
of ſtrong paſſions but weak intellects, had eagerly 


liſtened to the treaſonable and daring diſcourſes which 


the popular preachers of the league daily thundered 
from their pulpits. A diſpoſition, naturally gloom 

and fanatical, was enflamed to deſperation by theſe 
intemperate harangues; and either impelled by that 
ſanguinary ſuperſtition that ſtrongly marks the times, 
or prompted by perſons of ſuperior rank, who viewed 
in the return of Henry their own deſtruction, he de- 


_ termined by one fatal ſtroke to extinguiſh the enemy 


of the pope, and of the catholic religion. With a 
paſſport procured under falſe pretences 'from the 
count de St. Brienne, one of the king's generals 
then a priſoner, and a letter forged from the preſi- 
dent Harlay, who at that time was confined in the 
Baſtile, he ſet out from Paris for St. Cloud, the 
royal quarters ; on the road he met the attorney 
general, and informing him that he had ſome im- 
portant intelligence to communicate to the king in 
perſon, he was entertained by that officer at his 
houſe, who allo engaged to procure him an audience 
of Henry. 


The next morning he was accordingly introduced 


to the king, to whom he preſented his letters, but 


while Henry was attentively occupied in the peruſal 
of them, Clement ſuddenly plunged a knife, that he 
had concealed in his ſleeve, in the bowels of his un- 
happy ſovereign. The wounded monarch inſtantly 
drew it out, and twice ſtruck with it the aflaflin ; 


the attorney general with a blow- of his ſword ex- 


tended 
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60 HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
tended him on the floor ; and the imprudent zeal of 
two of the royal guards immediately diſpatched him. 
Henry at firſt had flattered himſelf that his wound 
was not mortal, but frequent. faintings ſoon convin- 
ced him of his approaching end, and he prepared to 
meet it with a e and compoſure worthy of 


his high ſituation. He ſummoned to his preſence 


the king of Navarre, whom he tenderly embraced 
and declared his lawful ſucceſſor; he exhorted the 
nobility to acknowledge and ſupport their new ſove- 


reign; and expired the next morning in the ſixteenth 


ear of his reign and the thirty-ninth of his age. 
in him was finally extinguiſhed the race of Valois; 
and his widow Louiſa, of the houſe of Lorrain, after 
_ tenderneſs ſhe had invariably experienced, retired 
amidſt the diſtractions of her bleeding country to 
linger through a life of twelve years of blameleſs 
obſcurity. © _ W 


lamenting the untimely fate of her conſort, whoſe 
8 
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Br the death of Henry the Third, the ſceptre of 
France was transferred from the houſe of Valois to 
chat of Bourbon, and placed in the hand of Henry 
the Fourth, the firſt monarch of that family. The 
religious commotions which ſo long had agitated 
France, had afflicted alſo great part of Europe. 
The prudence of Elizabeth had indeed ſecured the 
internal tranquillity of England; but the tempeſt 
had rayed with redoubled violence in Scotland; the 
amiable but unfortunate Mary, who had ſought 
ſnelter in Britain from the fury of a rude, haughty, 
and turbulent people, inflamed with aà ſanguinary 
zeal for the docti ines of calviniſm, had after the "| 


form of a ſolemn trial, periſhed: on the ſcaffold the 4. 


victim of the female jealouſy of Elizabeth. To 
avenge her death, the king of Spain filled his ports 
with naval preparations; but his fleet, which from 
the ſize of the ſhips, and the ample manner in which 
they were equipped, obtained the name of the In- 
vincible Armada, was defeated by the lighter veſſels 
and ſuperior dexterity of the Engliſh ; and the rem- 
nant of an armament, on which the treaſures of the 
Indies and America had been profuſely laviſhed, 

| 15 | | ſhattered 
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62 HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
ſhattered by the winds and waves, and purſued b 
the triumphant navy of Elizabeth, eſcaped with ail 
ficulty into the ports of Spain. > 

- To the vait continent of America, diſcovered b 
the daring genius of Columbus, and reduced to 


ſubjection by the arms of Cortez and Pizarro, Philip 
had ſome time ſince added the dominions of Portu- 


gal. Ihe people of that country had firſt of all the 


Europeans deſpiſed the narrow and beaten track of 
navigation, boldly. committed «themſelves to the 
wide expanſe of the ocean, eſtabliſhed their colonies 
on the coaſt of Africa, founded new cities in Aſia, 
and planted Brafil, in America, a valuable ſettle- 


ment of which they ſtill retain poſſeſſion. But their 
monarch Sebaſtian, impelled by frantic zeal and 


romantic valour,. had periſhed waging a fruitleſs 
war in Africa againſt the diſciples of Mahomet ; his 


crown paſſed to his uncle Don Henry, a cardinal 


and a prieſt; and on the death of Henry, the pre- 
tenſions of Philip, ſeconded by the armies of Spain 


and the experience of Alva, triumphed over the 
| feebler efforts of his competitors, and annexed the 
kingdom of Portugal to the dominions of Spain. 


But this acceſſion of ſtrength had not enabled 


that monarch to ſubdue the revolted provinces of 
the Netherlands, and to bend to the yoke the ſtub- 
born minds of the Flemings. A people naturally 
obſtinate and perſevering, were confirmed in their 
oppoſition by that very cruelty which had been ex- 
erted to reduce them; their habitual phlegm was 
quickened by the fire and commanding genius of 
William prince of Orange; ſeveral years had now 
been conſumed in the important conflict; and Philip 
exaſperated by reſiſtance, extended his enmity to 
the retormed beyond the limits of his own domini- 
© ons; he regarded with dread a proteſtant prince on 
the throne of France; and was determined cloſely 
to connca himſcit with the catholic chiefs of the 


league; 


the two moſt powerful potentates of Eu- 


and a penetrating ſtat 
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league; while Elizabeth, intent on extirpating the 
catholic religion from every country in Europe to 
which her power and influence could reach, was 


prepared to ſupport a king whoſe religious princi- 

ples were ſimilar to her WWW. 
Such was the ſtate and inclinations of 1 
D. 158g. 


rope, when the ſtroke of aſſaſſination diſmiſſed Hen- 


ry the Third from a turbulent and ignominious 
reign. His ſucceſſor Henry the Fourth who had 
completed his thirty-fifth year, and was equally 
adorned with all the ſplendid qualities of mind and 
body, eloquent in council, intrepid in action, fertile 


in reſources; a great general, an undaunted ſoldier, 
etinan, beheld in a moment a 
roſpect preſented to his view, which as it might 


kindle the ambition of the coldeſt, was ſufficient to 
damp the ardour of the moſt aſpiring ſpirit. The 


crown of France, his right by deſcent, was the ob- 
ject of his hopes; but innumerable objects ſtill op- 


poſed the peaceable poſſeſſion of it. He was indeed 
at the head of a conſiderable army, but the greateſt 


part of his troops, as well as of his ſubjects, conſiſt- 


ed of catholics; his capital was in the hands of a 
faction formidable by their numbers, and daring in 
their deſigns; his coffers were empty; and the moſt 


fertile provinces of France acknowledged the autho- 


rity of the league. 


' | he Swiſs guards, with their colonel Sanci, firſt 


ſaluted Henry as their ſovereign; the mareſchal 


Biron aſſured him of his fidelity; the principal 


catholics, Bellegarde, D'o Chateauvieux, d' En- 
tragues, and Dampierre, who had attached them- 


ſelves to the fortunes of the late king, were indu- 


ced to declare themſelves in favour of the preſent ; 


but the duke d' Epernon, under pretence of. reſent- 


ing the little deference that was ſhown to him, re- 
tired with the troops more immediately under his 


command, 
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command, and rſt communicated to the cn the 
contagious lpirir of dilaffection. | 
The duke of Mayenne, in Paris, was on this 
critical occaſion at leaſt as much embaraſſed as 
Henry; but in a ſituation the moſt delicate, he con- 
ducted himſelf with dignity and judgment, and juſti- 
fied the favourable opinion which his party enter- 
trained of his abilities. He declined the dangerous 
title of king, which he was earneſtly ſolicited to ac- 
cept 3 he rejected a propoſal that was made to offer 
the crown to Philip of Spain; but at the ſame time 
he exhorted the people of France to live and die in 
the catholic religion, and as the king of Navarre 
was an heretic, to acknowledge as their fovereign 
the cardinal of Bourbon. | 
Ihe deſertion of the duke d'Epernon was ſoon 
followed by that of the moſt zealous catholics ; and 
"Heury, ſenſible of the daily diminution of his forces, 
retired from the walls of Paris, and flowly directed 
his march toward Normandy. The governor or 
Dieppe opened the gates of that city, and readily 
admitted his ſovereign; the officer to whom the 
league had entruſted Caen, diſplayed the ſame diſ- 
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ſtrongly fortified, aud provided with numerous gar- 
riſons, which might long have reſiſted the efforts of 
the royal army, was highly acceptable to the, king, 


for effectual aſſiſtance. 


the importance of the revolted towns; the zeal of 
the Pariſians profuſely ſupplied him with every pe- 
cuniary aid; he drew large levies of ſoldiers from 
. Locrain ; ; at the head of an army of thirty thouſand 
men he advanced towards Normandy, and threaten- 
"ed to overwhelm the royal forces, ſcarce amounting 


— 
- 
9 


- thorny 


intereſted loyalty ; the acquiſuion of two places 


who was now able to preſerve a tree communication 


with; England, the only power he could depend upon 


The duke of Mayenne was equally conſcious of 
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io ſeveu thouſand, and to reſtore Dieppe to the au- 
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_ thority of the league; hike ſuperior - numbers: in 


either enterpriſe muſt have infured ſuccels, had he 


rapidly preſſed forwards; but naturally cautious and 


ſlow in all his motions, his dilatory march afforded 
Henry leiſure to ſhelter himſelf under the walls of 
Arques. In that poſition he was attacked by the 
duke of Mayenne, who, after ſeveral ineffectual at- 
tempts on the intrenchments of the royaliſts, was 
compelled to retire with the loſs. of above ſix hun- 
dred men. The ſatisfaction of Henry at having re- 
pelled ſo formidable an antagoniſt, was heightened 
by the welcome intelligence, that the Swiſs cantons, 


the republic of Venice, and the queen of bngland, 


had acknowledged him as king; and by the junction 
of four thoufand foldiers whom Elizabeth had diſ- 
patched to his ſupport. 

With this reinforcement, and with the troops 
which the coufit- of Soiſſons, the dukes of Orleans 
and Longueville, the mareſchals Biron and Au- 
mont, led to his aſſiſtance, Henry determined once 
more to appear before the gates of Paris, and en- 
deavoured to ſurpriſe. the unguarded capital By 
rapid marches he outſtripped the intelligeuce of his 


deſigns; and the Pariſians were aſtoniſhed and inti- 


midated by the hoſtile appearance of a monarch; 
whom they ' fondly” expected to have beheld led 
through the ſtreets, a captive to the ,vidtorious arms 
of the league. He inſulted the ſuburbs; cut in 
pieces above thirteen hundred of the troops of the 
league; and would yu obably have made himſelf 
maſter of his capital, had not dale duke of Mayeime, 
at chat critical moment, entered Paris on therop- 
poſite fide ; prudence allowed Henry 00 longer td 
perſiſt in beſieging a city, always formidablg frami 
the number 1 its inhabitants, and now deiended by 
an army more numerbus than his oun; he retired 
to Tours; while the duke of Mayenac; | in Parigi 
oem prochaimed as bing tne'ciptive cardihal of 
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Bourbon, by the title of Charles the Tenth; in the 
name of this pageant of royalty, who was himſelf a 
priſoner to Henry, the duke diſſolved the council of 
union, whoſe intemperate meaſures and ſecxet in- 


trigues with Spain he had long diſapproyed; and 


with the aſſiſtance of a privy- council nominated by 


himſelf, aud devoted to his will, aſſumed the ſu- 


preme adminiſtration of affairs. 5 
The duke of Savoy, deſcended by his mother 
from Francis the Firſt, had not heſitated, on the 
death of Henry che Third, to vg his pretenſians 
of the weakneſs of 
his claim, amidſt the general confuſion; he endea- 


voured to poſſeſs him! elf of Provence and Daupbipg; 
| he was baffled by the Jkill and vigilance of Valette, 


elder brother to the duke d'Epernon who ſacrificed 
his fortune and his life in the ſervice of his ſove- 
reign; while the duke himſelf, without. publicly 


_ acknowledging the authority of Henry, a&ed with 
ſpirit and fucceſs againſt the league. | 


The duke of Mayenne, after the retreat 


4.D 1599: of Henry from Paris, had reduced Pom 


toiſe, twice inveſted Meulan, and twice retired on 
the approach of that monarch. The king, in re- 
turn, with an army of twelve thouſand men, laid 
ſiege to Dreux; and the walls were already ſhaken 
by his attacks, when he was informed that the 
army of the league,' reinforced' by the prince of 
Parma, and conſiſting of ſixteen thouſand yeteran 
foldiers, was advancing towards him, He immedi- 
ately deſiſted from the hopeleſs enterpriſe, and, de - 
termined to hazard a deciſive engagement, poſted 


himſelf at Yvri, on the banks of the river Eure. 


The duke of Mayenne ſtill wiſhed to avoid com- 
mitting the fortune of his party to the fate of a 


ſingle day; but his own irreſolution was vanquiſhed 


by the reproaches of the citizens of Paris, and by 
the daring counſels, and preſumptuous vaunts of 
231 | Y | count 
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count Egmont, whoſe father had periſhed the victim 
of the jealouſy of Philip, and the cruelty of the duke 
ef Alva. Yet the ſon had diſplayed undaunted zeal 


and un dene lopaltyin the cauſe of the tyrant; and, 


inflamed with refigious enmity towards the reform- 
ed, had been detached by the prince of Parma to 
the ſupport of the "catholic arms. He boaſted that 
the cavalry which he ted were able alone to encoun- 
ter and vanquiſh the royal army; and the duke of 
Mayenne reluctantly yielded to his impetuous cou- 
rage. The conflict was _ obſtinately maintain- 
ed ; but the ſuperior genius of Henry at length pre- 
vailed. Count Egmont, with the greateſt part of 
his detachment, perifhed on the field; two thou- 
fand five hundred of the leaguers were involved in 
the fame fate; and the duke of Mayenne, after hav- 
ing diſcharged the ſeveral duties of a general and a 

dier, eſcaped with difficulty from the ſword. of the 
conqueror. The Swiſs, who amidſt the general 
rout alone preſerved their ranks and reputation, 
conſented to enter into the fervice of the king; but 
Henry was prevented from pe improving 
his advantage by the diſtreffed ſtate of his finances; 


he ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed by a fallacious ne- 


gociation; and it was not till near two months 


afterwards, that he marched to, and blocked up, 


the city of Paris. | 2 
About this time the cardinal of Bourbon, his 
competitor for the crown, ſunk into the grave, ex- 
preſſing in his laſt moments his regard for his ſuc- 
ceſsful rival, and confcious of the intereſted views 
of thoſe who had affected to elevate him to a 
throne; yet his name for ſeveral years, after his 
death, was uſed to fanction the deſigns of the league, 
and to nouriſh the flame of rebellion. The Parifians 
ſtill diſplayed the ſame implacable enmity towards 
their ſovereign; and the duke of Nemours, who 
had deen appointed governor of the capital, diſtin- 
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guiſhed - himſelf by his valour and condudt. Even 


the eccleſiaſtics on this occaſion forgot the peaceable 


tenets of their religion; and, emerging from the 
gloom of the cloyſter, formed themſelves into a re- 


giment, under the command of the legate of the 


court of Rome. This holy corps could have added 


but little real ſtrength to the cauſe in which it arm- 


ed, and Paris derived moxe effectual advantage from 
the humanity of the ſovereign, whom it continued 
thus obſtinately to reſiſt ; famine and peſtilence be- 
gan already to ſtalk at large through the ſtreets; 
and the duke of Nemours, to avoid the inſtant con- 
ſequences of the former, commanded the aged and 
inſirm to leave the city; had Henry refuſed a paſ- 
ſage through his lines to theſe unhappy wretches, 


it is more than probable his capital muſt have ſur- 


rendered; but his natural clemency prevailed, over 
the ſuggeſtions of ambition; and he rejeQed the 
; counſel; of his officers, who. adviſed him to drive 


them back with the ſword; yet even this could only 


for a ſhort time alleviate, but not extinguiſh their 
miſery; the cry of peace, or bread, reſounded 
through the ſtreets ; and the reſolution of the duke 
of Nemours muſt have yielded to the clamours of a 
ravenous and diſorderly multitude, when the faint- 
ing ſpirits of the leaguers were again revived by the 
approach of the duke of Mayenne and prince of 
e „ . 
In the ſpace of che laſt month famine had con- 
ſumed above thirty thouſand of the inhabitants of 
Paris; each feeling of nature was overborne by the 
preſſure of immediate diſtreſs; at the imperious call 
of hunger, mothers are reported to have prolonged 
a guilty life by feeding on the diſmembered limbs of 
their offspring. With mingled horror and compaſ- 
ſion Henry turned from his polluted capital; and 
impatient, amidſt the tumult of battle, of effacing 
from his mind the inhuman ſcenes he had witneſſed, 
; F directed 
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= directed his march towards the prince of Parma 

\e that able commander at Meaux had joined the duke j 
"i of Mayenne with fourteen thouſand foot and three ; 
de thouſand horſe, and their confederate forces com- if! 
ed poſed an army of twenty four thouſand infantry, and 1 
fi near twelve thouſand” cavalry ; but the ſole object of 14 
m the prince was to relieve Paris, and he determined | 
ed to accompliſh it, if poſſible, without hazarding a it 
*M general engagement. | To a defiance from the king 1 
8 of France, to put an end to the calamities of the 1 


* 
1 


kingdom by a deciſive action, he cooly replied, that 
he was accuſtomed to fight only when he thought 
proper himſelf, and not when it was convenient for 
his enemies; and by a ſeries of ſkilful operations, 
which commanded the admiration of Henry himſelf, 
he eluded the vigilance of his adverſary ; ſtormed 
within his very ſight the walls of Lagni, ſwept away 
the garriſon of St. Maur and Charenton, and once 
more poured plenty into the famiſhed capital. 
Though Henry himſelf could not but applaud the 
{kill and conduct of the prince of Parma, yet his ge- 
nerous ſpirit was ſeverely mortified by the diſap- 
pointmęent. Paris was raviſhed from his gralp, at 
the moment that his hand was ſtretched out to ſeize 
it; the ſuperior dexterity of his antagoniſt had 
wounded his reputation, and evaded his endeavours 
to force him to a battle; his own army was greatly 
weakned by ſickneſs and the fatzgues of a long cam- 
paign ; the ravaged country could no longer ſupply. 
the neceſſary ſubſiſtence ; his exchequer was exhau- 
ſted ; the nobility and gentry, who ſerved him a. 
their own expence, were diſcontented and impatien 
to depart; and he was compelled, though reluctant- 
ly, to embrace the only expedient that remained; 
he retired to St. Denys, diſbanded the greateſt part 
of his forces, diſmiſſed his principal adherents to the 
protection of the provinces in which their intereſt 
lay, and with a flying army of his beſt troops 
— | prepared 
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prepared to watch the / motions. of the prince of 
Parma. 2 
That general, after the relief of Paris, at the re- 
queſt of the duke of Mayenne and the chiefs of. the 
league, inveſted Corbeil ; which, though defended 
with gallantry, was taken by aſſault. The prince, 
to ſound the inclinations of the catholic leaders to- 
wards the king of Spain, propoſed to garriſon it with 
his Walloon, or Italian troops ;, but this offer. was 
rejected with indignation by the duke of Mayenne 
and his confederates ; and the manner. of their re- 
fuſal clearly diſcovered their jealouſy and. ſuſpicion 
of Philip. The prince confirmed in his opinion, 
that the moment was not yet arrived of avowing, the 
ambitious deſigns of his maſter, and influenced ſtill 
more by the inclemency, of the: ſeaſon, the ſickly 
ſtate of his troops, the want of money and. proviſions, 
determined, notwithitanding, the. importunaties . of 
the catholic chiefs, to return into the Netherlands, 
and leave the contending parties . to, exhauſt their 
ſtrength, in mutual animoſity, in hopes their weak 
neſs hereafter would deliver them an. eaſy prey. to 
Spain. | SAS | | 
"Leſt the catholics might be overpowered. in his 
abſence by the ſuperior genius of the king of France, 
the prince left for their ſupport a body of: fix: thou- 
ſand men, and with the reſt of his. troops. began. his 
march towards the Netherlands; but: he was ſenfible 
that ſo enterpriſing a commander as Henry, however. 
his weakneſs had compelled him to remain a peace- 
able ſpeQator of his late operations, would not fail 
to obſerve his retreat with à vigilant, eye. That he 
might accompliſh without loſs this arduous. deſign, 
he drew up his army in four diviſions, and marched: 
always in order of battle; the country through: 
which he paſſed was diligently in the morning re- 
connoitred by his light cavalry, and his army each. 


night was ſecured by ſtrong intrenchments. _ 
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The moment that Henry was informed of the in- 


tended route of his adverſary,” he collected a ſmall 


but ſelect body of troops; and impatient to efface 
his diſgrace e Paris and Lagm,: continually ho- 


vered round and haraſſed the forces of Spain; his 


bravery and vigilance were diſplayed in inceſſant at- 


tacks; but in the paſſage of the river Ainè his ar- 
dour precipitated him amidſt the thickeſt of the ene- 
my, and he muſt either have periſhed, or ſurrender- 


ed to the multitude that ſurrounded him, had he 


not been diſengaged by the active gallantry of baron 
Biron, ſon to the mareſchal; yet his danger, inſtead 
of depreſſing, ſeemed only to inflame his enterpriſing 
ſpifit. The length of the march, the bacneisof the 
roads, and the advanced ſeaſon of the year, all con- 
tributed to ſecond his attempts, and to increaſe the 
diſtreſs of the enemy; but every obſtacle vaniſhed 


before th prudence and ſkill of the prince of Parma; 


and; without any confiderable loſs, he-triumphantly 
conducted his troops into the province of Hainault. 
The mortification of Henry at beholding his rival 
thus eſcape with impunity, was increaſed by the ſuc- 
ceſs of the duke of Savoy in Provence, and by the 
unſeaſonkble death of pope: Sixtus the Fifth. The 
former reduced Frejus and Antibes, and entered 
Aix in triumph; the latter expired at the moment 
that lie had determined to break with the Spaniards, 
and to urge by arms the claim of the court of Rome 
to the kingdom of Naples; Urban the Seventh, his 


tranſient ſucceſſor, within a few months ſunk alſo 


intb the grave; and the vacant apoſtolical chair was 
filled with Gregory the Fourteenth, by birth a Spa- 


niard, and the moſt implacable enemy of Henry. 


He inſtantly declared that monarch an heretic, ab- 

ſolved his ſubjects from their allegiance, and involved 

them in the cenſures of the church, unleſs they 

quitted the impious party they had eſpouſed. i 
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i tt But the magnanimity of Henry ſeemed 
| | to riſe in proportion to. the difficulties 
that preſented themſelves; baffled in repeated at- 
tempts to ſurpriſe the city of Paris, he ſtill maintain- 
ed his ſuperiority in the field ; a ſupply of money 
and ammunition. from England enabled. him 'foon 
after to beſiege Chartres. In the reduction of that 
city Francis de Coligni, ſon to the celebrated admi- 
ral, diſplayed qualities which promiſed even to ſur- 
paſs thoſe of his father; and his death ſoon after 
was univerſally deplored by the calviniſts, who were 
permitted to behold, and to lament the loſs of his 
virtues. From the acquiſition of Chartres, the king 
directed his attacks to Noyon, which was compelled 
to ſurrender even in the ſight of the duke of May- 
enne. . 

he eſcape of the voung duke of Guiſe from the 
caſtle of Tours, in which. he had been confined ever 
tince his father's death, increafed the number of 
Henry's enemies; but the duke of Mayenne, on his 


jide, found himſelf almoſt equally embarraſſed with 
thole who profeſſed themſelves his moſt zealous 


triends. The council of fixteen had again aſſumed 
the government ot the capital, and inflamed with re- 
ligious and political fury, had cauſed, on a frivo- 
lous charge, and without the form of a trial, the 


pretident, and two of the counſellors, to be ſeized 


and executed. On information of this outrage, the 
duke of Mayenne, with a ſelect body of troops, 
haſtily returned trom Picardy ; ſeverely reproached 
the council tor their inſolence and temerity ; and as 
an example to the reſt, commanded four of the moſt 
guilty to be inſtantly hung up in his hall. The ſur- 


. vivors, intimidated by the fate of their companions, 


gladly withdrew to their original obſcurity. 
Ihe forces of Henry had been ſwelled by ſixtee 


thouiand Germans, levied by the viſcount de Tu- 


renne, 
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renne, and were reinforced by four thouſand Engliſh, 


commanded by the earl of Eflex ; and the king of 


France, with an army of nearly thirty thouſand 


- horſe and foot, laid fiege to Rouen, the capital of 


Normandy. That city was defended with the higheſt 
intrepidity and ſkill by the Sieur de Villars ; but 
there was little probability that he would be able 
long to reſiſt ſo formidable a force, directed by ſo 
able a commander as Henry. The duke of Mayenne, 


alarmed at the danger of ſo important a place, ſoli- 


cited the aſſiſtance of the king of Spain, and the 


prince of Parma was again commanded to enter 


France, and endeavour to preſerve Rouen. | 
He began his march about the middle of " "ORR 


ber, and his army, when joined by that of the duke 


of Mayenne, might conſiſl of twenty-five thouſand 
infantry, and ſix thouſand cavalry. Henry informed 


of his approach, and unwilling to relinqui his hopes 


of a city which he daily expected would capitulate, 
Jeft his a to proſecute the ſiege, and with his horſe 
advanced to retard the progreſs of the prince. But 
his ardour on this occaſion precipitated him into a 
danger the moſt lively and imminent ; having with 


four hundred horſe outſtripped the reſt of his ſqua- 


drons, he fell in with the van of the Spaniards, near 


the town of Aumale. "Theſe he charged and repulſed ; 


and purſued his advantage till he deeply engaged 


himſelf with the adverſe ranks; for ſome time he 


continued fighting deſperately, till wounded in the 


reins, and the greater part of his companions killed 
by his ſide, he effected a retreat, which it would 


have been impoſſible for him to have accompliſhed, 
had not the prince of Parma, ſuſpicious of an am- 
buſcade, called off his troops. 

The forces of the confederates, though inceſſantly 


| haraſſed and repeatedly attacked had now penetrated 


within two days march. o Rouen, when they were 
ſurpriſed 
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the prince of Parma That generbt immediately re: 
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ſurpriſed by the agreeable intellige t the gover- 
nor had les hamſdlF of the abſence of the — 
ſallied from the town, arith deftroyed the works and 

cut in pieres great numbers of the beſiegers ; mareſ- 
chal Birom himſeif, io commanded was wounded, 
and Villarv,, who aſpited to the gloty! of refine the 
fiege without the afliſtance of the: Spaniiards;- added, 
that if hiv garriſon: was reinforced, he expected to 
defend the town for ſeveral-moriths longer. _ 
the prince of Parma was of opinion chat he ſtill-ought 
to purſue his march; and attack the royaliſts 0 


_ they: had recovered: from their confuſion}: yet he 


yielded to the counſels of the duke of Mayenne, and 
after detaching eight hundred choſen men to Rouen, 
he turned aſide into Pieardy and in veſted St. Eſprit 
de Rue. ; - 
K. U. 13. The king himſelf was no ſooner ini 


formed of this reſolution,, than he return- 


ed' to preſs: the ſiege of Rouen with redoubled viz 

dur: The loſs that he had ſuſtained was amply 
plied by cannon and ammunition from the ſtares 

of Holland, and Villars, in a few weeks reduced td 

diſtreſs, was again compelled to implore the relief of 


linquiſhed the ſiege of St. Eſprit de Rue and rapidly 
preſſed forwards towards Rouen: Thovgh- Henry 
could not conceal his mortification at being! thus 

obliged twice to abandon a place which ie had daily 
expetted to oecupy, yet conſcious of the inferior 
numbers of his on army, he retired from the inau. 
ſpicious walls;: and walted at Pont de l' Archie the 
return of his nobility; who, on tlie former octaſion 


ſeeing no immediate proſpect of a battle, had left his 


camp, and withdrawn to” tlieir reſpe&ive- provini 
The prince of Parma; after entering Rouen irl | 
triumph, led his army againſt Caudbec, the reduc. 
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tion of whichi was thought neceſſary to complete the 


deliverance! of the former city; but as he markediin 
perſon: the ground for the eee. he received a 
wound in his arm from a muſket ball. A fever at- 
tended the wound; and he ſearce: on his recovery 


had poſſeſſed himſelf of Caudbec, before he was ſen- 


ſible that his own! army was expoſed to à greater 
danger than that from which he had relieved the ci- 


tiaens of Rouen: Caudbec is ſituated in the penin- 
ſula Caux, formed by the Seine on the weſt, and the 


ſa and the river d Eu on tlie north and eaſt; and the 
king was no ſooner informed that the prince had 
committed; his forces within: the narrow limits of 


Caux,, than he:prep to efface by a ſignal revenge 


tlie; memory, of his former diſappointments: The 
nobility at his ſummons: had repaired with alacrity to 
his ſtandard; his army by their ready appearance was 
inereaſed to ſeventeen thouſand foot and eight thou- 


ſand horſe: He already poſſeſſed the towns of Eu, 


Arques; and Dieppe, which commanded the eaſtern 
entrance into the peninſula; and after ſeveral 


encounters, he occupied the defiles to the ſouth by 


wich the Spaniardb had entered. With more than 
uſual precaution he fortified his camp againſt the de- 


ſpair of / the enemy; and the prince of Parma's health 
no ſoomer enabled him to teconndoitrethe poſition of 


the royaliſts, than ie was convinced no other expe- 
dient remained than to tranſport his troops acroſt the 
Seine: Io paſs the broad and rapid ſtteam of that 
river, with ſo conſiderable an army incumbered with 
artillery and baggage, and ini ſightlof a vigilant and 
powerful adverſary, appeared to the duke of May. 
enne and the moſt! experienced officers utterly: im- 
practieable; but no difficulties could depreſs the bold 
and inventive genius of the prince of Parma. He 
collected ſrom Rouen a number of boats and rafts; 


he cleared by his cannon the Seine of the Dutch 


ſhips 
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ſhips which occupied it; he availed himſelf of the 
riſing grounds between him and the royaliſts, which 


ſcreened his motions from the fight of Henry; he 
ſeized the favourable moment of a thick miſt, and 


while his cavalry threatened a ſerious attack on the 
works of the enemy, his infantry, with the artillery 


and baggage, ſafely crofled the river; they were ra- 


pidly followed by the horſe ; and the rear was ſe- 


cured from loſs or inſult by two batteries which he 
had judiciouſly erected. C 
Hlenry had for ſeveral days flattered himſelf with 

the moſt ſanguine hopes of gaining a deciſive victo- 
ry, and his mortification was in proportion to the 
confidence of his former expectations. His rival 


had again eluded his efforts, and poſſeſſed himſelf in 


his retreat to the Netherlands of Epernai, while the 
duke of Mayenne with a part of his forces had en- 
tered Rouen. The exhauſted ſtate of the king's 


finances had compelled him to diſband the majority 
of his army; on the frontiers of Anjou the prince of 
Conti was defeated by the duke of Mercœur. a 


zealous leaguer, and a younger branch of the houſe 
of Lorrain; Epernai was indeed recovered by the 
royaliſts, but the acquiſition was attended with the 
death of the mareſchal Biron, whoſe career of mili- 
tary glory was terminated by a canon ball. On the. 

other hand, in Dauphine, Leſdaguieres, who had 
firmly attached himſelf to the fortunes of Henry, 
vanquiſhed the duke of Savoy, and purſued him to 
the very gates of Turin ; and the duke of Joyeuſe, 
who commanded in Languedoc an atmy of ſeven 
thouſand men in the ſervice of the league, was rout- 
ed by the royal troops under hemines, and miſer- 


ably periſhed with the greateſt part of his followers 


in the waters of the Tarn. het | 
The league was induced by theſe difaſters to ſoli- 
cit again the aſſiſtance of Spain; and the prince of 
| Parma 
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Parma was once more commanded to-march to the 
ſupportof the catholic cauſe. Butthe conſtitutionof that 
able commander was already fatally impaired by the 
fatigues of fourteen ſucceflive campaigns; the wound 
which he had received before” Caudbec had never 
properly healed; and while he applied with his 
wonted aſſiduity to haſten the neceſſary preparations 
for his expedition, his death deprived the king of 
Spain of a ſubje& whoſe ſagacity and penetration 
had re-united to his crown great part of the Nether- 
lands, and delivered the king of France from a rival 
whoſe ſplendid military talents had ſo often baffled 


* 


his beſt concerted enterpriſes. On his deceaſe, the c 
goverment of the Netherlands was committed to 


count Peter Erneſt of Manſveldt, whoſe ſon Charles 


led a Spaniſh army of ſeven thouſand veteran ſoldiers 
to the ſupport of the league, and after, in conjunc- 
tion with the duke of Mayenne, reducing Noyon, 
returned to Flanders. + | 
Philip had hitherto laviſhed his trea- . 5. 0; 
ſures and the blood of his ſubjects to keep 


alive the flame of war in France; but the progreſs 
of his arms had yet been attended with no perma- 


nent advantage, and he now endeavoured by nego- 
clĩation to ſecuie in his family the crown, the object 
of his ambition. His importuniiy had prevailed on 


the duke of Mayenne to aſſemble the ſtates at Paris, 


and the duke of Feria, thg Spaniſh ambaſſador, en- 


deavoured to perſuade the deputies to place Iſabella, 


the daughter of his royal maſter, on the throne. 


Though even the moſt bigotted catholics abhorred a | 
meaſure which muſt have rendered France in fact a 


province of Spain, yet conſcious they were unable to 
contend. with Henry, unleſs ſupported by Philip, 
they ſtudiouſly concealed their averſion, and expreſſed 
an affected ſolicitude in regard to the perſon whom 
the latter prince might name for his daughter's con- 
i2 | | | {o:t, 
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fort. The archduke of Auſtria they unanimondly re- 
ected, and declared that they nexerwauld ſubmit to 
er union With a foreign prince. The yang duke 
of Guiſe, the next object of Philip's choice, mas - 
endeared to them by the name and: papularity uf his 
father; but the duke of Mayenne bebeld wich decret 
diſguſt his nephew preferredbefore this fon; white 
outwardly he profeſſed the higheſt ſatiafaction at the 
propoſal, he privately determined to traverſe it; and 
inſiſted, both for the honour' of the hing of Spain 
and for the ſafety af the duke of Guiſe, hat che elec- 
tion of Iſabella ſhould be deferred till an army was 
. mbled ſuſficient to overwhelm her enemies, and 
tp firmly eſtabliſh her on the throne. 52 
But while the king of Spain and the catholic chiefs 
were bewildered in an endleſs labyrinth of negocia- 
tion, both were ſurpriſed by an event as important 
it was unexpected. Henry had beheld with anx- 
tety the aſſembly of the ſtates, and dreaded the in- 
trigues of the duke of Mayenne with tbe court of 
Spain. He perceived the religious prejudices of the 
catholics were confirmed by a ſeries of long and 
bloody hoſtilities ; thoſe who hitherto acted with 
him, had been deluded by the hopes of this conver- 
ſion; their patience was now exhauſted; and 
publicly ſuggeſted the neceſſity of transferring their 
allegiance to the cardinal of Bourbon, the couſin of 
the king; deſirous of delivering his people from the 
calamities of war, the humanity of co · operated 
with his ambition; even the moſt diſtinguiſhed of 
the proteſtant leaders, and his favourite Roſny, af- 
terwards better known by the title of duke of Sully, 
exhorted him to conſult the happineſs of his ſubjects, 
and to relinquiſh a faith which be only could maintain 
amidſt ſcenes of blood and devaſtation. In con- 
ſequence of this advice, Henry invited the catholic 
divines throughout his kingdom to come and inſtruct 


him 
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him in their religion, and after being preſent at ſeve- 
rel. conferences, oy Lee hg himſ — ed with 

arguments, St. Denys, read 
aloud his confeſſion of the 1 faith, ge de- 
_ bis acfolption sanfandy 39 amaiggain and de- 
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m ee at Chartrez—ls Admitted. into 
 Paris—Acquires Rouen—Siege of Laon—Submiſſion 
of the Duke of Guiſe—Attempt on the Life of Henry 
by Fohn Chatel—Treaty with the Duke of Mayenne 
—Abſolution from the Ye of Rome—Calais taken by 
the Spaniards — Surpriſe of Amiens — That City 

Recovered, and the Extinction of the League Peace 
of Vervins. | 
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1 Tur converſion of Henry ought to 
e e have enſured the ſubmiſſion of his catho- 

lic ſubjects; but the embers of civil commotion 
which had been waked into life by the breath of re- 
ligion, were now fanned by that of ambition; and 
the voice of the pope, which might have extinguiſh- 
ed, ſtill continued to nouriſh the deſtructive flame. 
Gregory the Fourteenth was indeed no more, and 
Innocent the Ninth, who with the power ſeemed to 
have ſucceeded to the implacable diſpoſition of his 
predeceſſor, had alſo ſunk into the grave; but Cle- 
ment the Eighth, who had been elected to the ho- 
nours of the pontificate, ſtill refuſed to admit the 
ambaſſadors of Henry, or to relieve him from the 
ſentence of excommunication which had been pro- 
nounced againſt him. 1 | 
The duke of Mayenne and the Spaniſh miniſters, 
alarmed at the intelligence that Henry had entered 
the pale of the catholic church, reſumed their in- 

trigues with redoubled vigour. They repreſented it 
to the people merely as a political device to evade the 
election of a catholic prince; and they perſuaded a 
number of their adherents to ſwear that they would 
not acknowledge Henry for King, unleſs his conver- 
lion was ratified by the pope ; while at the ſame _ 

| | tney 
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they employed their influence to confirm the inflexi- 


& nf & 5 


to the moſt zealous ec cleſiaſtics, 
who had eſpouſed the party of the league, and their 
exhortations had confirmed his reſolution; at length 
he revealed them to a dominican friar at Lyons, who 
ſtruck with horror at the crime, contrived to tranſmit 
to the king, with the picture of the aſſaſſin, an ac- 
count of the atrocious deed that he meditated. From 
the reſemblance of the portrait, Barrier was diſco- 
vered and apprehended at Meulan ; and after con- 
feſſing his guilt, and in vain endeavouring to im- 
peach the count of Soiſſons as having ſtimulated him 
to the attempt, was executed as a traitor. 6 js 

Though the enmity of the league was but little 


abated, their reſources were in a great meaſure ex- 


hauſted ; they had ſolicited, and Henry had conſent- 
ed to a truce for three months; this was afterwards 
extended to ſix more; and the ſweets of tranquillity 


which the people in this interval had taſted, rendered 


them ſtill more averſe to plunge again into the cala- 

mities of war. The deſcription of ſcenes, clouded 

by anarchy, and where an independent intereſt was 
Vol. l. G 
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maintained in almoſt every different province, can- 
not fail of fatiguing the patience of the reader. The 
duke of Savoy was routed again by Leſdaguieres, 
who alſo diſperſed an army of three thouſand Spa- 
niards on the frontiers, and checked in Provence the 
arrogance of the duke d'Epernon ; but Languedoc 
alone, amidſt the general diſtraction was exempted 
from the miſeries which had afflicted the reſt of the 


kingdom; and the prudence of the mareſchal Mont- 


morency, which had ſecured the peace of that pro- 
vince, was rewarded by the king with the ſword of 
conſtable. „ 

In vain did the intrigues of the court 


of Spain and Rome endeavour to alla ee 


that ſatisfaction with which every honeſt catholic in 


France had heard the news of their ſovereign's con- 
verſion to the faith they profeſſed. Lewis de PHol- 


pital, marquis of Vitri, had on the death of Henry 


the Third withdrawn himſelf from the N king, 
and was oy the league entruſted with the city of 
Meaux. He had frequently, but in vain, importu- 


ned the duke of Mayenne to terminate by a peace 


the calamities of France; but no ſooner did Henry 
abjure the proteſtant religion, than he determined to 
follow the dictates of his conſcience, and to return 
to his allegiance. He commanded his garriſon to 
evacuate he town, and when he delivered the keys 
to the magiſtrates, ** I ſcorn,” faid he, to ſteal a 
„place, or to make my fortune at other mens ex- 
< pence; I am going to pay my duty to the king, 
and I leave it in your power to act as you pleaſe.” 
This ſhort, but animated harangue was attended by 
the acclamations of the inhabitants, and the air re- 
founded with © Long life to Henry the Fourth!“ 
The flame of loyalty once kindled, ſoon imparted its 
warmth to the moſt diſtant parts of the kingdom ; 
and the example of Meaux was followed by the ci- 
tles of Pontoiſe, Orleans, Bourges, and Lyons, 
3 . | Which 
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which ſhook: off the: yoke of che league, and ac 
knowledged the authority of Henry. 
Ihe king determined to embrace the moment of 


returning proſperity to celebrate his coronation? 


Rheims was: ſtill in the hands of his enemies, and 
Chartres was preferred for that important ceremony. 
It was performed by Nicolas de Thou, ere, f 
that city; and was graced by the preſence of the 
prince of Conti, and count of Soiſſons, with the 


dukes of Montpenſier, Luxemboutgh; Retz and Ven - 
tatour; it was ſcarce accompliſhed, before àa new 


event engroſſed the attention of Henry; and while : 
it diſſipated the viſionary projects of his adverſaries, 
ſeemed firmly to fix the crown on his head. 
The preſence of the duke of Mayenne, and the 


terror of à Spaniſh garriſon, had hitherto reſtrained 


the fickle diſpoſition of the'Pariſians, and maintained 


the authority of the league; but the diſorders of 
Picardy ſummoned the duke to that province 3 he 


had before deprived the count of Belin, whoſe incli - 
nations he perceived to lean ſecretly towards the 
king, of the government of the capital, and now 


conferred it on Charles de Coffé, count of Briſſac. 
That nobleman, impreſſed with an high and roman- 
tic reſpect for the commonwealth of Rome, the hiſ- 


tory of which he had algen ſtudied, entertained 


the ſingular and chimerical project of forming France 


into a ſimilar republic. His deſigns had been re- 


ceived with cold contempt by the chiefs of the 


league; and alarmed, leſt, on Henry recovering his 
capital, he ſhould be involved in the fate of his fa- 
vourite ſyſtem, the ſpirit of the ſtern republican eva - 


porated, and Briſſac became only anxious for his 


intereſt and his ſafety, .. „ vt Hoch 


* 


To ſecure theſe, he immediately entered into a 
negociation with the king, and on advantageous 
conditions agreed to admit the royal forces into the 


city of Paris. While the Spaniards were amuſed by 
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the arts of Briſſac, the new gate was opened to 
Henry and his army, who inſtantly poſſeſſed himſelf 
of the ſquares ; and principal ſtrects. The Pariſians 
received their ſovereign with loud acclamations; 
the troops maintained the moſt exact diſcipline; and 
amidſt the revolution, the city throughout bore the 
appearance of peace and ſecurity. © The Spaniards 
alone, about four thouſand in number, and com- 
manded b 7 the duke of Feria, ſtill occupied the 
quarters of St. Anthony and St. Martin, with the 
Baſtile and the Temple. Theſe they diligently for- 
tified; and declared Fdeir reſolution, if attacked, to 
defend themſelves to = laſt extremity ; but from 
this deſperate „ os, were - ſoon "diverted by 
Henry, who, ling to pollute with blood that 
capital which he had juſt recovered, permitted n 
to march out with all the honours of wa. 
The enemies of Henry who had reſiſted his n 
: ae his r His generous ſpi- 
rit. ſu perior to reſentment, revolted at the idea of 
— thoſe who were willing to ſubmit; and he 
received his moſt inveterate foes with a degree of 
[ goodneſs and condeſcenſion, which for ever attached 
{ them to his ſervice. Even the ducheſs of Montpen- 
. ſier, who had diſtinguiſhed herſelf by the moſt inde · 
cent and public ĩnvectives, was admitted to his pre- 
ſence, and by his familiar converſation, he endea- 
voured to baniſh that confuſion which ſhe could not 
entirely conceal ; Briſſac, with a liberal pecunia 
reward, was: raiſed to the rank of mareſchal; PHuil-' | 
lier, mayor of Paris, who had diſplayed equal, and ; 
more diſintereſted zeal, was — to the poſt c 
preſident of accounts; while a general — nay al. 
ſipated the fears, and reſtored to ny to the 
1 anxious multitude. 
3 Villars, who had defended 3 with fach dif. 
$ tinguiſhed- {kill and courage, foon after opened the 
la of that city, and —— the — — 
His 
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lis retutn to is, allegiance was recompenſed wih 
the dignity of admiral, and the government 2 
ch- ha 


e had ſurrendered ;... Cambray, which- hi 
been wreſted from the Spaniards, by the duke of 
Anjou, and by that prince had been bequeathell [to 
Catherine of Medicis, was ruled with independent 

uthority by Balagny, à French officer, whom:the 
queen- mother had entruſted with the defence of: it. 


he vaining fortunes of the league recalled. Balagny 


to a ſenſe of his delicate ſituation; and he was; con- 
ſcious that he muſt ſcek- a protector in the king of 
France, or af Spain; his partiality to his native 
country determined him to | 

former; and he acknowledged his d ance on 
Henry, on condition that under him he ſhould be 
permitted ta enjoy the ſovereignty, with the title of 
prince of Cambr ag —̊• 
The duke of Mayenne, embarraſſed by * * 


deſertion of bis confederates, again ſolicited. the lup 
rt of Spain; and though Philip could no longer 
tter himſelf with the hypes of obtaining the crown 
of France, his implacable enmity to Henry, and; his 
dread leſt that monarch, when firmly eſtabliſhed on 
his tbrone, ſhould revive the pretenſions of hischouſe 


to Navarre, determined him ſtill to keep alive the 

flames of civil war. He detached Charles coumt af 

Manſveldt with an peo twelve thouſand men, to 
eo 


invade the provinc carey 3 the count laid 


march to its aſſiſtance, the garriſon was compelled 


to capitulate. To 


21 elne 210880 SIC 241.443 L900 
Ide king of France had aſſembled an army of 
twelve thouland infantry, and two thouſand cavalry: 
and to indemnify himſeit for the loſs, of la Gapelle, 


he inveſted Laon. That city, ſtrongly fortiſied, and 


well provided, was defended by a numerous garriſon, 


commanded by one of the braveſt oſſicers of the 


league, and animated by the preſence of the Gn: 
n | 1 | © 
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of Somerve, ſecond ſon "15:the duke of Mayenne: 


= C 


Henry carried on his operations with his wonted ar- 
der und the duke of Mayenne, alarmed: for the 


fate of the town, the maſt conſiderable that remain- 


ed in his poſſeſſion, advanced to the relief of it with 
the Spaniſh forces, the chief command of which 
Philip had conferted on him; but his efforts were 
continually fruſtrated by the valour and activity of 
the mareſchal Biron, ſon to the celebrated comman- 
der who had periſhed before Epernai, and who now 
emiilited' the martial fame of his father. Mayenne, 
diſtreſſodi for proviſions, was at length compelled to 
retreat; hut though haraſſed, and repeatedly attack - 


ed by the ſuperior forces of the royaliſts, he main- 


tilined an undaunted countenance, repulſed by his 
conduct and courage the attempts of his enemies, 
and reached La Fere in ſafety; on his retreat, Laon, 
'hapeleſs! of ſuecour, capitulated; the garriſon was 
permitted: to march out with all the honours of war, 
and Henry diſplayed his magnanimity by treatin 
the coutit of Somerive with every mark of reſ 


A conduct ſo truly generous, could not but impreſs 


the chemies of the king with the moſt favourable 


ſentiments; und the duke of Guiſe, mortified at the 


neglect of the Spaniatds, and impelled by:his:admi- 
ration of Henry} reconciled Himſeif to: his ſovereign, 
and delivered to him the towns of Vitri, Rocroix, 
"6d Adi big to com rom; 243 2bh408 
bedailyl return of his ſubjects to their allegiance, 
and the expiring ſtate of the league, inſpired Henry 
with more vigorous counſels. He now publicly de- 
clared War againſt Spain, and entered into a treaty 
of allianbe with the revolted inhabitants of the Ne- 


therlanus, who by the treaty of Utrecht had laid the 


foundation of a free republic under the title of the 
United Provinces.' While the allies purſued their 
joint preparations with diligence, the enemies of 
Henry again reſolved to aſlail the life of that mo- 

| narch ; 
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reſolution to proſecute the war, and to 
ſeek in camps that ſafety which was denied him in 
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narch ; as the king in his apartments of the Louvre 
ſtooped to embrace a nobleman that was preſented 


to him, he received a ſtroke from a knife, that cut 


his lip, and broke one of his teeth; the compoſure 
of Henry diſpelled the conſternation of his friends; 
the aſſaſſin was immediately diſcovered and ſeized. 
His name was John Chatel, a ſcholar of the college 
of the jeſuits, to the influence of whoſe doctrines h 


attributed his atrocious attempt. Chatel was in- 


ſtantly conſigned to the puniſhment due to his crime; 
father John Guignard, who was accuſed of having 


vindicated in his writings the right of the ſubject to 
attempt the life of his prince, was alſo executed ; 


and the whole order of the jeſuits was commanded, 


on the penalty of death, to quit the dominions of 
France. 1 | 


Henry, ſtill more determined in his A. D. 12 


his own palace, entered the county of Burgundy, 


Dijon, the capital of which had already declared for 

imſelf of Troyes, 
| before he was informed that the Spaniards, com- 
manded by the conſtable Velaſco, and joined by the 


him; but he had ſcarce poſſeſſed h 


duke of Mayenne, had paſſed the Saone. At Fon- 


taine Francoiſe, the confederates were attacked by 


Henry with his wonted ardour and impetuoſity. At 
the head of eighteen hundred horſe and foot, the 
king of France carried carnage and confuſion through 


an army of fourteen thouſand men ; but had not the 


caution of Velaſco reſiſted the importunities of the 
duke of Mayenne, neither the courage of Henry, 
or the fidelity of his companions, could have pre- 
vented him for being overpowered by the number of 
his enemies; but the Spaniard, intimidated by the 
boldneſs of his afailants, ſounded 2 retreat, left the 
king in poſſeſſion of the field of battle, and early 
next morning repaſſed the Saone. He thence _ 
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ſued his march to the town of Gray, where, not- 
"withſtanding the remonſtrances of the duke of May- 
enne, he fortified his camp, and. determined to re- 
main on the defenfive. © 0 


But in Picardy the campaign opened with events 
| lefs auſpicious to France. The count of Fuentes, 
who had been appointed by Philip governor of the 
Netherlands, penetrated into that province, reduced 
"Chatelet, and endeavoured, by treachery, to poſſeſs 
himſelf of Ham; his troops were admitted into the 
town, but the caſtle reſiſted their attacks. Baffled 
in this enterpriſe, he pointed his march towards 
Dourlens, which he immediately inveſted. Senſible 
'of the importance of. that city, Admiral Villars, 
with a body of ſelect ſoldiers, advanced to reinforce 
the garriſon. He was met, encountered, and over- 
whelmed by the ſuperior forces of , the Spaniards, 
and periſhed in the field, with fifteen hundred of his 
companions, gallantly fighting to the laſt. Dour- 
lens was ſoon after carried by affault, and the brave 
defenders of its walls, diſdaining to aſk quarter, were 
W 
The ſucceſs which had attended Fuentes, ſerved 
only to inflame him with the deſire of further glory. 
The ſituation of Cambray has been already deſcribed, 
and the Spaniſh commander determined to ſignaliſe 
his arms by the ſiege of that city. Balagny had 
ſpared no expence or pains in ſtrengthening the for- 
tifications of the place. Ihe garriſon amounted to 
three thouſand foot, and ſix hundred horſe; and the 
town was well furniſhed, with military ſtores and 
proviſions. The ptincipal officers of Fuentes repre- 
ſented to him the danger of waſting his forces in ſo 
arduous an enterpriſe, but he refuſed to liſten to 
their remonſtrances, and-began his operations with- 
out delay. They were carried on with a degree of 
{kill and vigour. that even vanquiſhed the reſiſtance 
of de Vic, whom Henry had ſent with a reinforce- 
I er SOOVE enn, 
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ment to the aſſiſtance; of the beſieged. The inhabit- 
ants,. diſguſted with the extortion and inſolence of 
Balagny, co-operated with the arms of the Spaniards 
and opened their gates to. the aſſailants ; the garri- 
_ ſon retired into the caſtle, but were ſoon compelled 
to ſurrender from the want of proviſions. - Cambray 
was again reſtored to the dominions of Spain; and 
the tranſient ſovereignty of Balagny was extinguiſb- 
ed for ever. | | | 


In the mean while the king of France croſſed. the 


Saone in purſuit of Velaſco, and unable to draw the 
' conſtable from his intrenchments, extended his de- 
 vaſtations over Franche Compté. From the con- 


queſt of that country he was diverted by the power - 
| mediation of the Swiſs Cantons; but the inacti- 


vity of the Spaniards awakened the jealouſy of the 


duke of Mayenne, who at length determined to ſe- 
ate himſelf from allies he could no longer confide 


in. His inclinations had already been intimated to 


Henry; but Mayenne ſtill perfiſted in his reſolution 
never to effect a reconciliation till that monarch had 
been abſolved by the pope ; Henry ſecretly: ſuggeſted 


to him to retire to Chalons, a town ſtill in his power 


till Clement ſhould relent, and aſſured him that no 


advantage ſhould be taken in his abſence of himſelf 


or his adherents; the duke had ſcarce arrived at 


that place, when the Roman pontiff, fully con- 


vinced' that Henry was firmly eſtabliſhed on his 
throne, abſolved him in form from the cenſures that 
had been pronounced againſt him by his prede- 


ceſſors. EEC 
A. D. 2886. The duke of Mayenne | immediately _ 


' _ threw himſelf at the feet of his ſovereign, 
and yowed a fidelity which he ever afterwards invi- 
olably preſerved. The duke of Guiſe in Provence 
equally diſplayed by actions the ſincerity of his ſub- 
miſſion; he ſurpriſed Marſeilles, checked the arro- 
ganee of the duke d'Epernon, who had * 
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go HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
the ſtyle of independence, and reduced that haughty 
chieftain to implore the clemency of his royal mat 
ſter. Henry himſelf, after his return from Franche 
Compte, had entered Picardy, and inveſted La Fere; 


the ſtrength of the fortifications, and the number of 


the garriſon, had determined him to relinquiſh his 


hopes of carrying it by affault, and to depend on 
the flow but certain effects of famine. The Spani- 


ards, commanded by the archduke Albert, in whoſe 
favour Philip had ſuperſeded the count de Fuentes, 
abandoned the impraQticable deſign of preſerving 


La Fere, and formed the reſolution of beſieging 


ſome other frontier town which might compenſate 
for the loſs of that place. The fieur de Ronè, a 


native of France, and a zealous officer of the league, 


who had been refuſed by Henry the rank of mare- 
ſchal, repreſented the defenceleſs ſtate of Calais, 


and urged the archduke to aſpire to that important 
acquiſition. Albert yielded to his ſuggeſtions, and 


entruſted the conduct of the enterpriſe to de Ronè 


himſelf, whoſe bold and active genius, and diſtin- 
guiſhed ſkill in war, eminently qualified him for the 


undertaking. $ 5 5 
To deceive Henry, the archduke ſtill aſſected 
to meditate the relief of La Fere, and began his 
march towards that place, while de Ronè ſuddenly 
turned to Calais with a body of ſelect troops, and 
poſſeſſed himſelf, after a faint reſiſtance, of the two 
forts which commanded the entrance of the town 
and the harbour. He was quickly followed by Al- 


bert and his whole army; the ſuperior numbers of 
the Spaniards ſoon penetrated into the ſuburbs and 


occupied the town; and the caſtle alone reſiſted the 
arms of the beſiegers. To reinforce the garriſon of 


that fortreſs, Matalet, governor of Foix, had open- 


ed a paſſage for himſelf and three hundred compa- 
nions through the lines of the enemy. But even 
this additional force was not capable of withſtand- 

5 | ing 
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ing the attacks of the Spaniards, and Henry en- 
dured the mortification of beholding the banners 
of Spain diſplayed from the citadel of Calais, at 
the moment that he had advanced from La Fere 
at the head of his cavalry to the ſupport of the be- 


ſieged. 


Henry immediately returned to preſs the ſiege of 
La Fere, while the archduke, after repairing the 
fortifications of Calais, led his troops . the 
town of Ardres. The ſtrength of that place, it was 


reaſonably expected, might have reſiſted the arme 


of the Spaniards till La Fere had ſurrendered; and 
the garriſon at firſt diſplayed their valour in repeat 
ed vigorous ſallies; but no ſooner had the troops of 
Spain poſſeſſed themſelves of the ſuburbs, than the 


marquis of Belin, who commanded in Ardres, baſe- 


ly yielding to his fears, propoſed to his officers to 
capitulate. Though the propoſal was rejected with 
diſdain by the majority of the council, yet the mar- 
quis availed himſelf of his ſuperior authority, offer- 
ed to open his gates on condition that the garriſon 


ſhould march out with the honours of war; Albert 
readily agreed; and the capitulation was ſigned the 


day that preceded the ſurrender of La Fere. 
From that place the king of France had rapidly 


preſſed forwards with an army, ſwelled by the zeal 


of his nobility, and with the moſt ſanguine expeQa- 
tions of raiſing the ſiege of Ardrez, His hopes were 
clouded by the mortifying intelligence of the ſhame- 
ful capitulation of the marquis of Belin ; with the 
approbation of his principal officers, he ſtill how- 
ever continued to advance to, compel his enemy if 
poſlible to give battle; but Albert, after placing 
ſtrong garriſons in the towns he had taken, and un- 


—_— to hazard a deciſive engagement with Henry, 


retired from the dominions of France into the pro- 


vince of Artois ; and the king, after taking the 


caſtle of Imbercourt by aſſault. and making an inef- 


6 -. 
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fectual attempt on Arras, returned to his capital, 


and left mareſchal Biron, with a body of ſix thou- 


ſand troops, to ſecure the frontiers of Picardy. 
That enterpriſing officer did not long confine his 

operations to the cautious ſyſtem which had been 

recommended to him. He entered the province of 


"Artois, retaliated on that country the injuries of 


France, and ſpread the terror of his arms — the 
ſouthern. frontier of the Netherlands. The arch- 
duke had for ſome time been employed in the ſiege 
of Hulſt, but no ſooner had he accompliſhed the re- 
duction of that place, than he detached the marquis 


of Verambon, with a conſiderable body of forces, 
to check the deſtructive progreſs of the French. 


Biron informed that the marquis was on his march 
to offer battle, advanced rapidly to meet him; his 
Kilful evolutions confounded: and vanquiſhed his an- 
tagoniſt; the Spaniards deluded into an ambuſcade, 
were routed with. conſiderable ſlaughter, and Veram- 
bon . himſelf became a captive to the French; the 
duke d' Arſchot, who was appointed to ſucceed him, 
and to. reſtore the honour of the Spaniſh. arms, 
though he avoided the fate of his predeceſſor, was 


reduced to remain a ſpectator of the destruction ef of 


the country, which the cavalry of Biron ſtill conti- 
nued to infult and ravage till the approach of winter 


compelled them to retire. 


The e zwhich Henry derived 3 ho 
ſucceſs of his. 8, was alloyed by the factious 
and aſpiring ; area of his = The eaſy 
temper of the duke of Montpenſier recommended 
him to the nobility of France as a proper repreſenta- 
tive to carry their injurious propoſals to the throne. 
The duke, in an audience from Henry, ſtudiouſly 
dwelt on the dangerous ſtate of the kingdom, and 


the difficulties that ſtill obſtructed the xe · eſtabliſi- 

ment of the public tranquillity z he added, one mea- 

ſure ſtill remained; to — to the different gover- 
nors 
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nors the hereditary right of the provinces they pre- 


ſided over, and to require of them only homage and 


allegiance; the zeal and gratitude of theſe dependant 
princes would for ever attach them to his ſervice, 


and the troops, they would conſtantly maintain for 


his ſupport, would enable him to triumph over his 


1 enemies. The king remained ſome moments 
in ſilent indignation, but no ſooner had the emoti- 


ons of anger and aſtoniſhment ſubfided, than he de- 


clared his reſolution rather to ſubmit to the moſt: 
adverſe fortune, than conſent to a propoſal that 
would fix only an empty ſceptre in his hand, and 
reduce him to the ſhadow of royalty. His reproach- 
es awakened the duke of Montpenſier to a juſt ſenſe 


of his temerity; he implored the forgiveneſs of his 
ſovereign; and by his future fidelity diſconcerted 


the deſigns of thoſe who had allured him to act a 
part ſo unworthy a prince of the blood. bai 
| Joyeuſe, who had quitted the habit of a 


monk to reſume that of a ſoldier, now 577 


with the ſame facility deſerted the declining fortunes 


of the league, opened the gates of 'Thoulouſe, and 
returned to his allegiance to his ſovereign. The 


duke of Nemours had already entertained the ſame 
intention, when his negociations were interrupted . 
by the ſtroke of death; his brother however conti- 
nued the treaty that he had began, and reconciled 
himſelf to the crown; but while the king from theſe 
examples flattered himſelf with the hourly expecta- 
tions of beholding the royal authority firmly eſtab - 


liſhed, his fortitude ' was ſeverely exerciſed by _ , 


unexpected. diſaſter that cooled the ardour of h 
newly acquired friends, and revived the fainting 
hopes of the league. 16 4515 
Amiens, the capital of Picardy, had lately ſub- 
mitted to the king of France, and the citizens with 
their ancient privileges, had obtained an exemption 
from being garriſoned by regular * ſub.- 
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ſequent conduct proved how unworthy they were of 
the honourable truſt repoſed in them. Of fifteen 


thouſand inhabitants who were enrolled, only a few 


were employed as centinels and guards, and even 
thoſe performed their duty in the moſt remifs man- 
ner. Their negligence had not eſcaped the know- 
ledge of Portocarrero, governor of Dourlens, an 
officer brave and enterprifing, .and who, encoura- 
ged by the vicinity of his ſituation, planned a ſcheme 
for ſurpriſing Amiens. With three thouſand horſe 
and foot he marched from Dourlens, and, conceal- 
ed by the darkneſs of the night, reached at dawn an 
hermitage about a quarter of a mile from the capi- 
tal of Picardy. Twelve of his moſt reſolute ſoldiers, 
diſguiſed as peaſants, and with arms beneath their 
frocks, were ſent forwards as ſoon as the gates of 
the city were opened; ſome nuts which they carried, 


and affected accidentally to ſpill, amuſed the guards; 
a waggon which they had driven, and intentionally 


ſtopt in the gateway, prevented the portcullis from 


being let down; they fell with fury on the aſtoniſh- 
ed centinels, were ſoon ſupported by Portocarrero, 
and his troops, who ruſhed forwards to join them; _ 
and after a feeble reſiſtance, and the flaughter of 
about an hundred citizens, Amiens ſubmitted to the 
arms of the Spaniards, | = il 


The loſs of a city ſo ſtrong, ſo well provided, 
and ſo near to Paris, ſtruck Henry with conſterna- 


tion, Calais, one of his principal ſea-ports, was 
already in the poſſeſſion of Spain, and by their pre- 
ſent conqueſt, the forces of Philip might extend. 
their incurſions to the very gates of his capital. 


Though labouring under a ſevere indiſpoſition, the 


conſequence of his too licentious amours, the king 


renounced the care of his perſon, to provide for the 


defence of his kingdom; he determined to poſtpone 


every other conſideration to the recovery of A:niens. 


the 


and immediately ordered mareſchal Biron to inveſt . 
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the town with whatever forces he could draw from 


the neighbouring garriſons, while he himſelf re- 
turned to Paris to provide the neceſſary ſupplies for 


the proſecution of this enterpriſe. 


The abilities of the baron de Roſn F to whom 
Henry had entruſted the. regulation of his finances, 


| ſurmounted every obſtacle, and repleniſhed the 


exhauſted. coffers of his ſovereign; the zeal of the 
duke of Mayenne was eminently diſplayed to ſecond 
the efforts of a monarch whom he had ſo long op- 


poſed; the friendſhip of Elizabeth had reinforced 


him with four thouſand troops ; and the indefatiga- 
ble induſtry of the mareſchal Biron, jealous of the 

reſence of the king, and inſatiate of military fame, 

ad already rendered the blockade complete, and 
rapidly advanced the ſiege, when Henry himſelf 
joined the army. Conſcious of the haughty ſpirit 
of Biron, he ſuffered him ſtill to retain the com- 
mand; but though the beſiegers carried on their 
operations with redoubled ardour and alacrity, yet 
the garriſon diſputed every inch of ground with 
incredible obſtinacy; the death of Portocarrero, 
who fell in a deſperate ſally, diminiſhed not their 
confidence, and the defence was conducted with the 


fame ſkill and ſpirit as before by the marquis de 


Montenegro. | „ 

Henry already had ſtruggled for five months with 
every difficulty that the experience or. courage of 
the beſieged could oppoſe, when. he was at length- 
alarmed by the approach of the- archduke, who, 
at the command of Philip, with an army of twen- 
ty-five thouſand men, prefled forwards to the re- 
lief of Amiens, and appeared in fight of the French 
camp; the mareſchal Biron, | tranſported by his 
uſual ardour, adviſed the king to accept their offer 


of battle; his counſel was oppoſed by the cautious | 


remonſtrances of the duke of Mayenne : Sire,“ 
ſaid he, „ you came to take Amiens, and not to 
þ ; E . 6$ fight.“ 
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« fight.” Henry for "one preferred the voice of 
| prudence to that of glory; he kept within his in- 
trenchments; the archduke, after | ineffectually en- 


deavouring to — him to action, retired to 
Arras, and reſigned Amiens to its fate, which ſoon 


after ſurrendered to the French. 

From the reduction of Amiens, and infolting the 
province of Artois, Henry turned his arms againſt 
Dourlens; the vigilance of Albert had already pro- 
vided that city with every thing neceſſary to its 
defence, and the king had ſcarce commenced the 
ſiege before he repented of his enterpriſe. The 
troops were haraſſed by the fatigues they had ſu- 

ſtained before Amiens; diſeaſes and diſcontent be- 


gan to prevail through the camp; the works were 


retarded by a ſeries of unfavourable weather; and 


the roads naturally heavy, by inceſſant rains were 


rendered impaſſable to the artillery ; the king, con- 
vinced of his error, abandoned the hopeleſs attempt; 
and after diſbanding'the majority of his forces, and 
leaving his cavalry for the Hefner of the frontier, 
he returned to e 


eateſt part of the kingdom had 


* — — the authority of Henry, 
but in Brittany the league ſtill nouriſhed the 


flames of ſedition, and the fire was ſecretly fed by 
the counſels and influence of Philip duke of Mer- 


cœur, of the houſe of Lorrain. For two ſucceſſive 
years that prince, while he profeſſed the moſt pro- 
found reſpect for the throne, had maintained a 
proud and dangerous independence ; but the king, 
determined to extinguiſh theſe ſparks of civil com- 
motion, aſſembled his forces on the return of ſpring, 
and had already advanced to Angers, when his 
further progreſs was rendered unneceflary by the 


ſubmiſſion of the ſtates of Brittany and the duke of 
Mercceur. - The former il, a he Spaniards from 
and reſtored the royal 


the few towns __s ſtill he 
8 authority; 


. ee „ 4 and as is 3 


* 
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authority; the latter, while he implored the ele- 


mency of his ſovereign, intereſted in his favour the 


fair Gabrielle d' Eſtrees, the favourite miſtreſs of 
Henry. The duke offered to beſtow the hand of 
his daughter, the heireſs of his vaſt eſtates, on 


Cæſar, the natural ſon of that lady by Henry. The 


nuptials were celebrated with princely magnificence 


at Angers; the ſubmiſſive proteſtations of the duke of 
Mercœur were accepted; and his former errors 


were conſigned to oblivion. | 

The recovery of Amiens and the extinction of 
the league, opened the eyes of Philip to the vanit 
of thoſe flattering dreams of conqueſt by which he 
had been ſo long deluded. His advanced age and 
broken health warned him of his approaching end, 
and he was unwilling to leave his inexperienced 
ſucceſſor involved in a bloody and dangerous war. 
Peace on the other hand was no leſs 5 
Henry, and ſome reſpite was required to cloſe the 


wounds under which his kingdom had bled for fo 
many years. The mediation of Clement, as the 


common father of both princes, was accepted ; at 
the requeſt of the Roman pontiff a congreſs was held 
by the. plenipotentiaries of France and Spain at 
Vervins, a town in Picardy; though the queen of 
England and the ſtates of Holland offered Henry 
the moſt effeQual ſupport for the continuance of the 


war, he declined, with every profeſſion of grati- 


tude, a ſyſtem which he declared muſt end in the 
utter ruin of his kingdom; and after ſeveral dif- 


ficulties which the zeal of Clement was ſucceſ- 


fully employed in removing, Henry ſigned a peace, 
by which he relinquiſhed indeed his claims on Cam- 
bray, but Rk the reſtitution of Calais, Ardres, 


Dourlens, and all the towns in France, that Philip 


had acquired at the expence of ſo much blood and 
treaſure, 
Vous il 1 


efirable to 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Charadter of Mar ;arct of Tale. Domeſtic Uneaſin:ſs 
7 Henry Hit Connection with Gabrielle d' Eftrees— 

er Death Mar with the Duke of Sa vey Divorce 
and Marriage of Henry Conſpiracy and Tate of the 
Mareſchal Biron — Heath of Elizabeth, Queen of 
England — Submiſſion of the Duke of Bouillon — - 
Paſſun of Henry for the Princeſs of Conde His 
 Dejigns 25 the Houſe of Auftria—His Aſaſſina- 


tion by Ravilliac. 


dic Tur peace of Vervins had reſtored 
tranquillity to the ſubjects of France; but the 
amiable qualities of Rar could not enſure 
that happineſs in private life, that his courage and 
conſtancy had commanded in public. Previous to 
the 5 e of St. Bartholomew, he had formed a 
political union with Margaret, ſiſter to Charles the 
Ninth, and Henry the Third; a princeſs who united 
all the virtues and vices of the family of Valois, 
from whence ſhe ſprung. The beauty of her perſon 
inſpired paſſion and deſire in the coldeſt boſom , her 
genius aud imagination were celebrated by all the 
poets of her time; ſhe ſung and played on the lute 
with exquilite ſkill; and in dancing no lady of the 
court was her equal ; but To viotent was her love of 
pleaſure, that at twelve years old ſhe had facrificed to 
it her bonour; Entragues, Charry, the prince of 
Martigues, and the duke of Guiſe, had been ſuc- 
ceſſively admitted to her moſt intimate favours, pre- 
vious to her marriage with Henry ; and mingling 
the fervours of religion, with the exceſſes of diſſipa- 
tion, her hours afterwards were alternately occupied 
by enthuſiaſtic devotion, and unreſtrained ſenſu- 


ality. 03 
While 


tion of Spain, was himſelf the captive of the fair, 


the effect of conſtraint; and the Roman pontiff rea- 


event as deciſive as it was unexpected. While the 
ducheſs of Beaufort, in the vigour of health and 
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. While Margaret ſtretched her dominion over the 
multitude that admired and adored her, ſhe had never 
been able to touch the heart of Henry, on whom in- 
deed, at the command of her brother Charles, ſhe” 
had beſtowed her hand with extreme reluQtance, and 
to whom her irregularities. were no ſecret. Ihat 
monarch, who had broken the formidable confede - 
racy ol the Jeague, and aſſixed bounds to the ambi- 


His character bore a ſtriking reſemblance to that of 
Francis the Firſt; and he was always flattered and 
charmed by the compariſon. Like: Francis, he had 


early engaged in a variety of promiſcuous amours: "Nt 
but for ſome time paſt, his unlimited homage: bad _ 
been paid to the fair Gabrielle d' Eſtrees, on whom Jy 
he had ſucceſſively beſtowed the titles of marchioneſs ; 3 
of Monceaux and ducheſs of Beaufort. Two ſons. 10 
and a daughter were the fruits of their illicit com- 56 


8 
— 2 


merce; and Henry, deſirous of eſtabliſhing in his 
offspring. the peaceable ſucceſſion of the crown, even 
entertained - thoughts of 'leguimating his natural 
children, and dividing his throne with the W 
of his affections. 

The queen, who for ſeveral years had , 135 
reſided at Uſſon, a caſtle in Auvergne, 1 
had already conſented to the diſſolution of a marriage, 
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dily liſtened to a meaſure calculated to promote the 
future tranquillity of France: yet both Margaret and 
Clement expreſſed the moſt pointed diſapprobation, 
when informed that the ducheſs of Beaufort was in- 
tended to be raiſed to the vacant bed of Henry. The 
paſſion of che king would probably have triumphed 
over all. oppoſition, and have placed the crown on 
the head of his miſtreſs, when his fame was preſerved 
from this degrading inſtance of weaknels, by an 
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pride of beauty, feaſted her imagination with the 


grandeur of royalty, the viſionary proſpect was diſ- 
ſolved by the hand of death. in the abſence of 


Henry ſhe was ſuddenly ſeized with convulſions, and 
expired a ſpectacle too horrid for deſcription. 
Henry, on the intelligence of her fate, abandoned 
himſelf to all the tranſports of ſorrow; but that con- 
ſolation, which was vainly proffered by the attention 

of his courtiers, he derived from time and the duties 
of his ſtation. His ancient and inveterate enemy, 
Philip, bad ſunk into the grave; but the latent 
embers of commotion, which ſtill lurked in the bo- 
ſom of France, required all the care of the monarch 
to extinguiſh, Previous to the peace of Vervins, he 
had endeavoured to ſecure the tranquillity of the 
proteſtants by the celebrated edit of Nantz. It 
granted to the reformed, all the favours in which 
they had been indulged by former princes, - and 
added a free admiſſion to all employments of truſt, 
profit, and honour ; an eſtabliſhment of chambers of 


| juſtice, in which the members of the two religions 


were equal; and permiſſion to educate their children, 


without reſtraint, in any of the univerſities. Vet 


even theſe liberal conditions could not entirely ba- 
niſh that jealouſy which the hugonots had conceived: 
on the king's abandoning their faith; and already- 
their intrigues had reached the ear, and awakened 
the vigilance of Henry. | | 
On the death of the ducheſs of Beaufort, Marga- 
ret had profeſſed an entire obedience to the will of 
her royal conſort, and Clement had pronounced her 
marriage, as the effect of conſtraint, illegal and 
void; but the king was diverted from the immedi- 
ate thoughts of a ſecond union, by a paſſion for 
Henriette de Balzac, daughter to de Balzac-En- 
tragues, by Marv Touchet, the celebrated miſtreſs 

of Charles the Ninth ; to this lady Henry transfer- 
red that affection which he had ſo lately vowed 6 
| | the 


four hundred thouſand crowns in pre- 
ſents to the rapacious minions of a court, the duke 
of Savoy retired from Paris, and prepared to aſſert 
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the ducheſs of Beaufort ; he created her marchioneſs 
of Verneuil, and even deliyered to her a promiſe of 
marriage; yet the moments allotted to pleafure, 
diminiſhed not his application to buſinels,- and the 
intrigues of the duke of Savoy ſummoned him from 
the embraces of his miſtreſs to the cares of a throne. 
The duke of Savoy, emboldened by the late diſ- 
tracted ſtate of France, had embraced the moment 


of civil commotion to poſſeſs himſelf of the Marqui- 
fate of Saluces. On the treaty of Vervins, he had 
agreed to ſubmit his pretenſions to the arbitration of 


pope Clement; but had conſtantly eluded a deciſion, 
which he was conſcious mult deſpoil him of the ter- 
ritory that he had thus daringly uſurped. Truſting 
to the arts of negociation, and the addrets for which 
he was eminent, he embraced the reſolution of pre- 
ſenting himſelf at Paris, and treating with Henry in 
perſon. Though the king would readily have diſ- 
penſed with, he could not decently decline, the ho- 
nour of the propoſed viſit ; and in a court gallant, 


| profuſe, and ſplendid, the magnificence, liberality, 


and conciliating manners of the duke, ſoon attached 
to his intereſt the principal favourites and miſtreſſes 
of Henry, The marchioneſs of Verneuil eſpouſed 
his pretenſions with ardour; but the mind of Henry 
was ſteeled againſt the importynities of that lady, 
by a juſt ſenſe of the dignity of his grown, and by 
the remonſtrances of his miniſter, the baron de 
Roſny, whoſe inflexible integrity was ſuperior to all 
the allurements of corruption, 2 


After laviſhing the immenſe ſum of A b. 1600. 


by arms, what he had vainly hoped to have acquired 
by negociation. He had indeed already entered into 


a cloſe and ſecret connection with the mareſchal de 


Biron ; but the milit ry ardour and yanity of that 
e commandęr 
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commander could not be reſtrained even by the in- 
tereſt of his new ally. The duke of Savoy it an in- 
ſtant" beheld Breſſe, Savoy, and Nite, deluged by 
the forces of France; Miolans ſutrendered to the 
king; the baron de Roſny, whom Henry had ap- 
pointed grand "maſter of artillery, reduced Montme- 
lian, a tortreſs Which the duke had conſidered as 
impregnable; and St. Catherine's, in the ſtrengtn 
of which he equally confided,” was, in the depth of 
winter, taken by the mareſchal de Biron. Theſe 
tveceflive diſaſters humbled the haughty ſpirit of the 
duke; and overwhelmed in the unequaf conflict, 
and deſerted by the court'of Spain, which had pro- 
miſed to ſupport him, he reſumed the thoughts of 
peace; and implored the mediation of the pope to 
extricate him from a var in which he had thus raſh- | 
* engaged. 

Ihe ardent pale of Henry Fol the areas 
< Verneuil, and the miſery that he had experienced 
in his former marriage, rendered bim exttemely 
.averſe to a ſecond: Ihe remonſtrances of his mi- 
niſters, and his concern for the public welfare, had 
reluctantly extorted from him permiſſion to negoci- 
ate an unlon with Mary de Medicis, niece to the 
grand duke of Tuſcany. ' Senſible of his irreſolu- 
tion, the commiſſioners on whom he had devolved 
this important truſt, haſtened to conclude it. Their 
cual outſtripped the wiſhes and expectations of 
Heury and he heard, with mingled regret and ſur- 
priſe, chat they had 5gned a treaty of marriage with 
that princeſs. His oun honour and the happineſs 
of his people allowed him not to retract; he haſtened 
to Lyons to receive the hand of Mary ; ; and what- 
ever might be his private feelings, he diſcovered to 
his royal confort no emotions but thoſe of reſpect 


and . 
A. 1661. The marie of Henry was followed 


1 a ticaty with the duke of Savoy, 


: who, 
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who, difappointed in that aſſiſtance which he ex- 
pected from Spain, and equally deprived of that aid 
with which he had flattered himſelf from the diſcon- 
tents of the factious nobles of France, found himiclt 
no longer able to _— the unequal conteſt; for 
the marquifate of Saluces, which he was permitted 
to retain, he conſented to cede to Henry the country 
of Breſſe, an extenfive territory on the banks of the 
Rhone, and to pay one hundred thouſand crowns to 
defray the expences of the war. 
_ Yet while the duke ſubmitted io the arms of 
France, he did not relinquiſh the intrigues that he 
had entered into with the aſpiring chiefs of that 
kingdom. The principal of theſe were the dukes 
d' Bouillon d'Epernon, and the mareſchal Biron. 
That celebrated commander, whoſe ſplendid exploits 
eclipſed the military fame of his Libs” and who 
openly boaſted that his arm had fixed the ſceptre in 
the hand of Henry, had Jong ſecretly laboured to 
undermine the edifice that his valour had erected, 
and his blood cemented. Born for the camp, he 
delighted in war, and excelled in every martial ex- 
erciſe; but the reſtleſs ſoldier diſdained the calm ac- 
quiſition of ſcience; and while he alpired to the 
higheſt honours of the ſtate, was almoſt as illiterate 
as the meaneſt centinel. In action he was brave, 
indefatigable, vigilant, and abſtemious ; but with 
his armour he ſeemed to lay aſide every virtue, and 
diſplayed a diſpoſition, vain, envious, and arrogant; 
no revenue was ſufficient to ſupply his boundlets ex- 
travagance ; and his fatal attachment to gaming, is 
reported to have ſwallowed, within the compals of 
one year, the immenſe ſum of tive hundred thouſand 
crowns. His correſpondence with the duke of Sa- 
voy, had not entirely efcaped the vigilant eye of 
Henry; and at Lyons that monarch had reproagched 


him with his feditious deſigns. Biron attected 


frankly to confels the imprudence of his condiici, 
| . 
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His profeſſions of repentance, and his proteſtations 
of future fidelity, diſarmed the indignation of his ſo- 
vereign, mindful of former ſervices. By a large pe- 
cuntary donative, Henry endeavoured to awaken his 
gratitude ; and ſenſible that his active ſpirit could ill 
brook a life of indolence, he ſtrove to divert him 
from the dangerous practices that he had engaged in, 
by appointing him, firſt ambaſſador to Elizabeth, 
and afterwards to the Swiſs Cantons. 
A D. 1601. The birth of a ſon, while it afforded a 
1602. ſource of domeſtic ſatisfaction to Henry, 
and opened to his people the pleaſing proſpe& of a 
peaceable ſucceſſion, ferved at the ſame time to 
quicken the deſigns of thoſe, who, impatient of 
tranquil rule, aſſociated in the moſt formidable ca- 
bals againſt the throne. The mareſchal Biron had 
no ſooner returned from executing the commiſſions 
that had been entruſted to him, than he reſumed 
with redoubled ardour his ambitious projects; he 
entered into an alliance with the courts of Spain and 
Turin; he tloſely connected himſelf with the duke 
of Bouillon, who, by his marriage, had obtained the 
principality of Sedan; and united in his treaſonable 
enterpriſe, Charles count d*Auvergne, grand prior 
of France, and natural ſon to Charles the Ninth. 
Haughty and ſupercilious in his natural demeanour, 
Biron now affected the garb of courteſy, and aflidu- 
oully laboured to ingratiate himſelf in the hearts of 
the multitude. The 1mproper nomination to eccle- 
ſiaſtical dignities, at the influence of the miſtreſs of 
the king; the public negle& of the reformed, by a 
prince who had abjured their tenets, and who me- 
ditated their extirpation ; but above all, the nu- 
merous impoits which were daily multiplied by the 
{»ereign on an oppreſſed people, were the favourite 
topics of the mareſchal, and were induſtriouſſy cir- 
; culated by his adherents in factious murmurs through 
ine provinces. Ihe ſeditious vapour ſoon ſpread mw 
5 : | e 
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ſelf over the countries of Anjou, Poitou, Saintonge, 


Auvergne, Guienne, and Languedoc; the animated 
countenance of Henry was clouded with anxiety; 
gaiety and pleaſure were baniſhed from a court long 


diſtinguiſhed by its ſuperior Fur and ſplendour; 


and the brooding tempeſt of revolt was foretold by 


every indication of ſuſpicion and diſcontent. 


The ſplendid proſpects that Biron contemplated in 
the can e of his own military talents, and 
the power and influence of his confederates, were 
blaſted by one fatal inſtance of miſplaced confidence, 
La Fin, a native of Burgundy, and deſcended from 


a reſpectable family in that province, was diſtin- 


guiſhed by a diſpoſition, daring, indefatigable, and 
intriguing. ' He had inſinuated himſelf into the fa- 


vour of the mareſchal, and had been employed both 


by Biron, and the duke of Bouillon, in their moſt 
ſecret negociations with Spain and Savoy; but he 
had lately regarded with jealouſy the aſcendancy 
which the baron de Lux had acquired over the mind 


of his patron; and in a moment of diſguſt, he re- 


vealed to Henry the whole of a conſpiracy, the 
wheels of which 
direct. 


which contained the names of the moſt illuſtrious no- 
bles of France. Some of theſe had actually embark- 
ed in the daring projects of Biron; others, by their 
known diſcontent, had afforded reaſon to expect 
they would join the ſtandard of revolt, as ſoon as it 


was erected ; and the remainder were probably added 


by the creative genius of La Fin, defirous of magni- 
tying the importance of his perfidy : yet the danger 
was great and immediate; and the king determined 


to viſit the different provinces of Poitiers, Limoſin, 


and Guienne, to awe by his preſence the ſeditious 
ſpirit of the people, and to obtain more perfect in- 
formation of the, ſchemes of the mareſchal. Each 

| aaa or ad " 


* 
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he uas no longer permitted to 


The king read with aſtoniſhment the black ſcrowl, 
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day convinced him, that he tottered on the brink bf 
a precipice ; and after a ſhort refidence at Blois, he 
returned to Fontainbleau, determined to crufh the 


infant confpiracy, before it was ſtrengthened by the 
troops and treafures of Spain and Savoy. © 


On his return from Switzerland, the mareſchal 


Biron had retired to his 3 of Burgundy, 


and diligently applied himfelf to ſecure and ſtrength- 
en the moſt important cities in that province. Con- 
fiding in the affection of the inhabitants, and in the 
fidelity of thoſe to whom he had entruſted the com- 
mand of the fortified places, he conſidered that 
country as an immediate retreat, ſhould his deſigns 


be difcovered before his confederates were prepared 


to ſupport him ; but of this refource he was deprived 
by an artifice of the baron de Rofny ; under pre- 
rence of new-caſting the cannon throughout Burgun- 
dy, that miniſter, as grand-maſter, had obtained 
from the mareſchal the artillery which belonged to 
his government; but no ſooner were theſe tranſ- 
ported beyond the juriſdiction of Biron, than Rofny 
ſtopped the new, with which he had promiſed to re- 
place them. The rage of Biron on this occaſion 
broke forth in open menaces, and his ſuſpicions 
were ſoon after awakened by intelligence of the pri- 
vate conference that La Fin had held with the king; 

but he ſuffered himſelf again to be deluded by that 
traitor's proteſtations that he had not betraved him, 
and that Henry was by no means appriſed of his de- 


ſigns. He was alfo conſcious, that ſhould his fove- 


reign march againſt him, and declare him a rebel, 
he was no longer capable of reſiſtance; actuated by 
the powerful motives of hope and fear, he obeyed 
the royal ſummons, and with his affociate, thecount 
d' Auver Ene, Fep: wired ro the court at FontainÞleau. 
Ihe wind of Henry, on the arrival of the mareſ- 
chal. was tuipended by the con flicting paſſions of 
3: 0122 anc refentment. When he calied=to re 
; „ membrance 
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membrance the former ſervices of Biron, and the 
dangers that they had ſhared together, his feelings 
drowned the ftern voice of juftice, and he determined 
to pardom the ambition of a man to whoſe valour he 
had been fo eminently indedted ; but when the cala- 
mities of civil war, from which- his kingdom had 
ſcarce emerged, preſented themſelves to his view; 
when he 'confidered the welfare of his people, and 


the infant ſtate of his ſon, both endangered by the 


reſtleſs and turbulent „ * of Biron, the duty 
of a ſovereign and the affection of a parent, loudly 
exhorted him to conſult the happineſs of millions, 
by the facrifice of one obnoxious perſon : yet he be- 


held the unhappy victim with tenderneſs and com- 


paſſion ; and while he treated him with every mark 


of regard, he endeavourcd, in converſation, to lead - 


him to a full confeſſion of his guilt, and to juſtify the 
clemency'that he ſtill panted to exerciſe, by his fin- 
cerity and contrition. „ 

Vet the friendly admonitions of the monarch could 
not bend a 1 15 85 naturally ſtubborn and haughty; 
encouraged by the aſſurances of La Fin, the mareſ- 
chal maintained a ſullen reſerve, and aſſumed the 
tone of inſulted integrity; he perſevered in declaring, 


_ that ſince the confeſſion at Lyons, he had nothing to 


accuſe his conſcience with; and Henry, fatigued 
with unavailing exhortations, at length refolved to 
give way to the courſe of juſtice ; mareſchal Biron 
and the count d' Auvergne- were arrefted as they 
withdrew from the king's apartment; and were con- 
veyed to the Baſtile. A commiſſion was directed to 
the parliament to examine into their conduct; and 
the proofs of their guilt were clear and poſitive; the 
very treaty with Spain, which Biron had ſubſcribed, 
and which he firmly believed that Ia Fin had de- 
ſtroyed, was produced againſt him. His judges 
unanimouſly,” though reluctantly, pronounced ſen- 
tence of death.” The intreaties of his friends pre- 

| vailed 
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vailed on the king to change the place of execution; 


he was beheaded in the court of the Baſtile; and 


in his laſt moments, diſgraced by alternate ſallies of 
rage, and agonies of terror, the character of In. 
trepid, which he had acquired amidſt the greateſt 
dangers of war. | 15d | 

The count d'Auvergne had been involved in the 
ſame ſentence as the mareſchal Biron ; but regard 
for the brother of his miſtreſs, the marchioneſs of 
Verneuil, and reſpect for the laſt male deſcendant of 
the rice of Valois, induced. Henry not only to 
grant him his life, but alſo to alleviate the rigour 
of his conſhnement, and at length inſenſibly to re- 
ſtore him to freedom; a clemency which the ſubſe- 
quent intrigues of the count repaid with the black- 
elt ingratitude. Of the other conſpirators, the 
principal threw themſelves at the feet of the ſove- 
reign, who not only freely pardoned their impru- 
dence, but even concealed from reproach their 
names; the multitude found ſhelter in their num- 
bers and abſcurity ; and the baron de Fontenelles 
alone, by a publie and painful death, was doomed 
to atane for his treaſonable intention of delivering 
the fort of Dquarnenes to the Spaniards. _. 
It was not alone in detecting the dangerous de- 


ſigns of his foreign and domeſtic enemies, that the 


vigilance of Henry was exerciſed ; the internal 
regulation of his kingdom claimed and obtained 
his unwearied attention. Regularity was introduced 
into the finances, by the integrity and induſtry of 
his favourite miniſter, the baron de Roſny; new 


- - manufactures were eſtabliſhed, colonies planted, 


commerce extended, and agriculture reſtored ; the 


rage of duelling, which had proved mortal to ſome 


of the moſt ps ſpirits of France, was at the 
ſame time reſtrained by new edicts; but it could 
not be diſguiſed, that the king, educated in camps, 


aud impreſſed with lively not'ons of honour, too 
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often ſanctioned by his expreſſions that fatal practice 
which his laws were framed to expreſs. 1 BR 

The tempeſt of civil commotion, which 
had alarmed France, was alſo felt in Eng- 


land. The conſpiracy and execution of the mare- 


ſchal de Biron, was preceded by the preſumption 
and fate of Eſſex, the favourite of Elizabeth; but 


though the queen, Late of her authority, ſigned 


his final doom, ſhe never could eraſe from her 
heart that fond partiality, which ſhe had ever 
evinced towards him. Oppreſſed by a ſorrow which 
ſhe affected to conceal, but which inceſſantly preyed 
upon her body, her frail conſtitution at length gave 
way to the emotions of her mind. During the latter 
hours of her life, the pride of royalty was over- 
whelmed by the torrent of returning affection; for 
feveral days ſhe rejected all conſolation, and even 
refuſed food and ſuſtenance. The few words ſhe 
uttered were all expreſſive of ſome inward grief 
that ſhe cared not to reveal; and in the ſeventieth 
year of her age, ſhe cloſed a reign of vigour, con- 
ſtancy, vigilance, and addreſs, the victim of a 
romantic paſſion, fcarce credible in a love-ſick 
girl. | | | 


Henry, who had ever entertained the moſt pro- 


found ſentiments of regard and reſpe for Elizabeth, 
and who had concerted with that princeſs the de- 
preſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, deplored the death 
of his old and faithful ally with a ſincerity feldom 
found in royal boſoms. His cloſe connections with 
England rendered it of importance to him to ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of the diſpoſition of her 
ſucceſſor ; and he diſpatched the Marquis de Roiny 
to congratulate James the Firſt, who, by his accet- 


ſion to the throne, united the dominions of Eng- 


land and Ireland to thoſe of Scotland; the feeble 
and temporizing diſpoſition of that monarch, could 
not be concealed from the penetrating geniu; of 

35 | 9 Feoſny; 


A. D 1603. 
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Roſny; always negociating, and never daring to 
aft, he ſuffered that power to become contemptible 
in his hands, which nught have "commanded the 
reſpect of the haughty Spaniard, and repreſſed the 
overweening arrogance of the houſe: of Auſtria. 
Enamoured of peace, he conſidered the attainment 
of it as the only true object of a ſtateſman's labours; 


and though he 1 Yer with Roſny ſecretly to ſup- 


port the united ſtates, in concert with the king of 
France, leſt their weakneſs ſhould | oblige. them to 
ſubmit to their old maſter, yet that miniſter ſoon. 
acquainted Henry, that he muſt not too implicitly 
depend on the exertions of à prince who continually 
expreſſed his dread leſt he ſhould be reproached as 
the abettor of rebels, Slat: 24a, 
A. P. 1604, , Wearied by inceſſant importunities, 


the king of France conſented to reſtore 


the jeſuits, and to | demoliſh the pillar which had 
' been, erected to perpetuate the atrocious attempt of 
Chatel, and the dangerous principles of the order 
he belonged to. But this freſh inſtance of the 
placable diſpoſition of the ſovereign could not ex- 
tinguiſh the embers of diſcontent which {till lurked 
in his kingdom. The duke of Bouillon had deeply 
engaged in the conſpiracy of the mareſchal Biron, 
and to avoid the ſtorm which he beheld gathering, 
had retired to his principality of Sedan; he now 
reſumed his correſpondence wich the court of Spain 
and with the count d'Auvergne. That. nobleman, 
unmindful of the clemency which: he had fo lately 
experienced, involved in his intrigues his ſiſter the 
marchioneſs of Verneuil, the favourite miſtreſs of 
the king, and her father Francis d' Entragues, on 
whom Henry had beſtowed the rank of mareſchal, 
as the price of the promiſe of marriage he had im- 
prudently given to the daughter. Their defigns 
were detected and diſconcerted by the vigilance of 
Henry. The marchioneſs of Verneuil was for ſome 
days 


E . 
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days confined to her houſe; but the paſſion of the 
man triumphed over the juſtice; of the ſovereign, 
and Henry ſoon flew to proſtrate himſelf at the feet 


of the haughty beauty, whoſe chains he found it 
. impoſlible to break ; .D*Entragees, who had been 
0 condemned to loſe his head, was indebted for his 
_ life to the charms of his daughter; and the prote&- 
"ws ing influence of the fair was even extended. ta her 
15 | brother the: count d' Auvergne, whole ſentence! of 
_ expiating his repeated guilt on a public ſcaffold, 
to was commuted to the milder doom of perpetual im- 
by priſonment. 1 torts to he: ink der 
2 But when the vigorous mind of Henry o . 
ly was not Se by the charms of 5 55 Pe e 
5 male beauty, he well knew how to render, his au- 
2 thority reſpected by his ſubjects, and to curb the 
* wild, deſigns of ingtatitude and ambition. Ihe 
1 duke of Bouillon for. four ſucceſſive years had 
35 evaded every ſummons to appear at court, and the 
I king. determined by his preſence to humble that 
3 haughty ſubject. He directed his courle through 
the counties of Auvergne and Limoſin ; and Bouil- 
ar | lon, aſtoniſhed at the rapid approach of his ſove- 


reign, and unprepared for reſiſtauce, ordered the 
governors. of the different towns: that belonged to 


* him to open their gates, and diſarmed the immedi- 
Ng, ate reſentment of Henry, by the apparent ſincerity 
m—_ Baut Henry had ſcarce returned to Paris „ . 6. 
167 before he was juſtly incenſed by repeated 
3 inſtances of the duke's reſtleſs and diſcontented diſ- 
F poſition. It was with reluctance that he prepared 
"10 to reduce by arms a man whom the proteſtants 
tar looked up to as the chief of their religion, and from 
8 whom he himſelf had formerly received conſiderable 
<a lervices. But the preſent tranquillity of his king- 
Bar dom, and the ſuccels of the lofty deſigns that he be- 
« gan already to meditate, all concurred in prompt- 


ing 
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ing him to meaſures the moſt vigorous and deciſive. | 
With a train of artillery, which he entruſted to the 


command of his miniſter Roſny, whom on this oc- 
caſion he created duke of Sully, and with a ſmall 
but well appointed body of veteran forces, the king 
of France prefſed forwards ro Sedan. To the laſt 
moment the vanity of the duke of Bouillon had 
ſuggeſted to him the language of reſiſtance ; but 
with the approach of danger, the haughty ſpirit of 


that nobleman began to ſubſide ; the inſincerity of 
Spain he was too well acquainted with; and the 


proteſtants, inſtead of arming in his defence, flock. 
ed to the royal ſtandard; nothing now remained 
but to ſubmit to a power with which it would have 
been madneſs to have contended; in the generous 
and clement diſpoſition of his ſovereign, he ſtill 
found that reſource which his obſtinacy allowed 
him little reaſon to expect; the inhabitants of Se- 
dan, with the duke, took the oath of fidelity to the 


king of France; a royal garriſon and governor were 


to be maintained within the walls for four years; 
and Bouillon, after having ſo long defied, eſteemed 


_ himſelf happy in eſcaping, the vengeance of his 


prince on ſuch favourable conditions. | 
The good fortune which attended Henry in pub- 


lic, preſerved him alſo in private life. An unfor- 


tunate wretch, whom inſanity had impelled againſt 
the life of that monarch, was diſarmed by his at- 
tendants, and by the humanity of Henry was diſ- 
miſſed to gentle confinement,” and to that care 


which his — ſituation required. In croſs- 
7 


ing the river Neuilly, the royal carriage, by the 
ſpirit of the horſes, was precipitated from the ferry- 
boat, and overturned in the middle of the ſtream; 
the king, the queen, the duke of Vendoſme, and 
the princeſs of Conti were expoſed to the moſt im- 


minent danger. They were reſcued by the zeal 


and alacrity of their retinue; and Henry himſelf, 


after 
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after ſafely gaining the ſhore, plungell again into the 
river to extricate his gonſort. 

But while the multitude exulted at the à. p. 1609, 
ſafety of a ſovereign whom they loved 1608, 


and revered, the royal boſom was doomed to expe- 


rience thoſe cares which invade with impartial miſe- 


ry the peace of the pealant and the prince. The 


queen, cold and reſerved in her temper and manner, 
received with indifference, or repreſſed with diſguſt, 
the amorous aſſiduities of Henry. Her imprudent 
partiality to her Italian attendants was regarded 
with indignation by that monarch; and his own 
licentious amours, his open connection with the 
marchioneſs of Verneuil, too frequently furniſhed 
jult cauſe for reproach. The inmoſt receſſes of the 
palace were diſturbed by their mutual and inceſſant 


complaints. The happineſs which Henry found not 


in the company and converſation of his queen, he 
ſought in the familiar ſociety of others; the arro- 
gance of the marchioneſs of Verneuil had for ſome 
time paſt been inſufferable ; and the lively wit, the 
amiable manners of Charlotte de Montmorency, the 
daughter of the conſtable, had inſenfibly ſtolen into 
his heart; yet he ſuffered not this paſſion, ardent as 
it was, and fatal as it probably afterwards proved, 

wholly to engroſs his mind. He renewed his anci- 
ent alliance with the United States of Holland; he 
aſſiduouſly cultivated the friendſhip of England; he 
ſucceſsfully interpoſed his mediation between the 


court of Rome and the Venetians; but he declined 


the importunate ſolicitatios of the Mooriſh inhabi- 
tants of Spain, who oppreſſed, and at length driven 
into exile by the miſtaken policy of Philip the 
Third, in vain implored an aſylum in the boſom of 
France, 

The wiſdom of Henry has been ſeverely impeach- 
ed in refuſing the proffered acceſſion of near half a 


million of induſtrious people, whoſe ſilent labours 
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might have fertiliſed the barren and deſerted plains 
of France, and repaired the fatal ravages which had 
been inflicted by religious commotion. The incli- 


nations of this unhappy race to prefer the reformed 
to the cathohc church, the perſecuting ſpirit of 


which they had already experienced, might perhaps 


in ſome meaſure influence the mind of Henry, long 
fince grown diſtruſtful of the intrigues of the hugo- 
nots ; perhaps he was determined by the dread of 
precipitating thoſe hoſtile deſigns which he ſecretly 


meditated againſt the houſe of Auſtria, and which 


were yet ſcarcely ripe for execution. A conjecture 
which is rather ſtrengthened by the caution with 
which he continued to ſooth the jealouſy of the 
court of Spain, and the zeal which he diſplayed in 
negociating a truce with the United States and the 
archduke Albert. The tranquillity of his kingdom 
was reſtored ; the ambition of his nobles had been 
ſeverely humbled ; his magazines were filled; his 
coffers repleniſhed ; order was introduced into his 
finances; diſcipline among his troops; and he be- 


held the moment rapidly approaching in which 


he might unfold the vaſt object of thoſe immenſe 
preparations which alarmed or aſtoniſned all Eu- 
rope. | | 
3 But while the power, the experience, 
and the reputation of the monarch filled 
his enemies with terror, the paſſions of the man too 
often expoſed him to the cenſure and pity of his 
friends. Nor time, nor ambition could extinguiſh 
his fatal affection for Charlotte de Montmorency; 
ſecretly nouriſhing the deſtructive flame, he deter- 
mined to beſtow the hand of that lady on the prince 
of Conde, and by introducing her into his own fa- 


mily, at leaſt to enjoy the ſatisfaction of her conver- 
ſation. The marriage was celebrated without pomp 


at Chantilli, and it was the expreſſion of the mar- 
chioneſs of Verneuil, “that the king had made this 
: I 355 
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„ match to fink the heart, and to raiſe the head 


4 of the prince of Conde.” The paſſion of Henry 


| ſoon burſt the bounds that his prudence had pre- 


ſeribed. His looks, his words, his actions, incef-' 
ſantly betrayed the ardent emotions of his foul ; the 


fire that conſtantly conſumed him could not be con- 
_ cealed from the prince, jealous of his own honour, 


and the fidelity of his wife. He deſired leave to re- 


tire from court, and the pgs rm of the 


king ferved only to confirm the ſuſpicions already 
entertained. His reſpect for his ſovereign was over- 
whelmed by a lively ſenſe of the injury intended 

and after giving way to his indignation by the moſi 
pointed reproaches, he ſecretly prepared to eſcape 
with the princeſs beyond the limits of the kingdom, 


before the ungovernable paſſion. of Henry had ſealed 


his diſhonour. | 
This defign he executed with baecetd; e 
ly accompanied by his wife, and attended by a few 
domeſtics, he eluded the vigilance of thoſe who had 
been directed to obſerve him, and reached in ſafety 


 Landreecy. The king received the intelligence of 


his flight with a tranſport of rage and grief that he 
was at no pains to conceal. He inſtantly diſpatched 


 Praflin, the captain of his guard, to demand the 


fugitives from the archduke; but Albert replied 


with becoming dignity, * that he had never viola- 


ted the laws of nations on any occaſion whatever; 
** and that he would not begin with a prince of the 
e blood-royal of France.” He immediately fappli- 
ed the neceſſtties of the prince of Conde with libera- 

lity, appointed an eſcort to conduct him to eu . 


and aſſured him of his conſtant protection. 


The perſonal ſecurity of the prince did not en- 
tirely ſhield him from the effects of Henry's reſent- 
ment. After an ineffectual attempt to carry off che 
princeſs by force, at the command of the King the 
Mas Ow an arret againſt the firſt prince 1 | 

| 12 the 
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the blood, and condemned him to ' undergo what- 
ever puniſhment the ſovereign ſhould. pleaſe to in- 
flict ; with this judicial proceſs. the martial prepa- 
ratious of Henry kept pace; and the armaments 
which had been ſuggeſted by ambition were pro- 


bably quickened by love. England, the independ- 


ent princes of Germany, and the United Provinces 
of the Netherlands, all readjly affociated in the de- 
ſign of humbling the houſe of Auſtria; the duke of 


Savoy conſented to relinquiſh that country to France, 


on condition of receiving the duchy of Milan; 


while the majority of the Italian ſtates profeſſed their 


defire to accede to a confederacy, on which they 
flattered themſelves with the hope of founding a 
_ permanent. tranquillity. When to allies ſo power- 
ful, and ſo firmly engaged by intereſt in the cauſe 
they had eſpouſed, are added the reſources of France 
in a diſciplined and veteran army of forty thouſand 
men, a treaſure of forty millions of livres, and the 
high reputation and diſtinguiſhed abilities of her 


king, it cannot be wondered that the aſtoniſhment + 


of viſionary ſtateſmen have conſidered the force ſo 
far exceeding the object as even to have attributed 
to Rau. the immenfe but chimerical project of 
forming Europe into one great republic. 


At length che death of the duke of Cleves gave 


the ſignal for action; his dominions which had 
been formed of four or five great fiefs, were claim- 
ed by the emperor Rodolph as ſupreme ſovereign, 
and he inſtantly beſtowed the inveſtiture of them on 
the archduke Leopold of Auſtria. -But this arbitra- 


ry uſurpation was diſputed by the ſiſters of the late 


duke and their repreſentatives ; the duke of Bran- 


denburg and Pruſſia, the count palatine of New- 


burg, the count palatine of Deux Ponts, and the 
marquis of Burgaw, were arouled by the ſecret and 
friendly aſſurances of France, to aſſert their right 
by arms, and to implore the protection of Hen + 
| - The 
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The king readily liſtened to ſolicitati- 


ons which he himſelf had ſuggeſted. The . 
conteſted territories ſtretched along the frontiers of 


his kingdom, and he was not inſenſible to the dan- 
gerous vicinity of the houſe of Auſtria; intereſt 


combined with honour in prompting him to a ſpeedy 


reſolution; and both perhaps were ſtimulated by the 
ſecret but ardent motives of aflection; the prince 
of Condè ſtill boaſted the protection of the court of 
Spain, and the abſence of the princeſs had not allay- 
ed the flame that her charms had kindled in the 
boſom of Henry. That monarch declared his deter- 


mination to lead an army to the ſupport of his 


German allies, and to vindicate with his forces and 
treaſures their pretenſions to the duchies of, Cleves 


and Juliers. His road lay through the provinces 


of Flanders, and the archduke Albert, through 
whoſe country he demanded permiſſion to march, 
unprepared for reſiſtance, diſguiſed his hereditary. 
enmity, and anſwered in terms or reſpectful ac- 
quieſcence. | | 
The ſupine indifference with which the houſe of 
Auſtria affected to regard the combination of its 


moſt powerful and inveterate enemies, has given 


riſe to a ſuſpicion probably as deſtitute of founda- 
tion, as it is injurious to the honour of that family; 
and the ſubſequent fate of Henry has by more than 
one contemporary hiſtorian been aſcribed to the 
perfidious and ſanguinary principles which have dif- 
graced the councils of Spain, and which but a few 


years ſince involved the deſtructiox of the prince of 


Orange. With more reaſon the deadly ſtroke may 
be imputed to that fanatical fury kindled by a long 
ſeries of religious commotion, and not extinguiſhed 


by the fleeting years of tranquillity which had ſuc- 


ceeded the peace of Vervins. Whatever might be 
the ſource of an event, which has been to variouſly 
related by the immediate ſpectators, and which 
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ſeems at the moment it happened to have eluded the 
relearches of the moſt curious and intereſted, it is 
our duty from the maſs to ſelect thoſe circumſtances 
anly which can inform the mind and guide the 
judgment of the reader. 


Amidſt all his preparations, amidſt the moſt flat- 


tering proſpects ot acquiring that glory which he 


had ſo long and lo ardently panted after, the dif- 
poſition of Henry was viſibly impreſſed with a deep 
and ſettled melancholy. The blameable indulgence 
of the queen to her Italian attendants, had been 
often the ſubject of his open diſcontent, and he had 
more than once meditated the deſign of compelling 
the moſt obnoxious to repals the Alps. From this 


intention he was diverted by his confidential mini- 
iter the duke of Sully; and in conformity to the 


advice of that ſtateſman, he endeavoured to gain 
on the cold and reſerved temper of the queen by acts 


of kindneſs and attention. That princeſs had ex- 


preſſed her deſire to be crowned before the king 
took the field; and Henry, though he regarded 
with diſguit all pageantry and oftentation, had 
conſented to gratify her wiſhes. The ceremony 
was performed on Thurſday the thirteenth of May 
with the utmoit magnificence ; the next Sunday 
was fixed for the public entry of the queen, and on 
the Wedneſday following Henry had determined 
to quit Paris, and to put himſelf at the head of 

bis army. . 6 | 
But the final period of his life and greatneſs now 
rapidly approached ; and white he meditated enter- 
priſes the molt ſplendid and important, his own 
death was planned and executed by Francis Rava- 
illac, a native of Angouleme. From that province 
the unhappy wretch had direQted his footſteps to 
the capital; and after endeayouring to obtain a 
miſerable ſubſiſtence as an obſcure retainer to the 
law, he had attempted to procure admifſhon among 
| . the 
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the order of Feuillants ; but theſe rejected him as a 


wild and frantic viſionary; and his diſtreſs had al- 


ready reduced him to feek ſupport by imploring 
alms, when he conceived the dark and deſperate 
deſig) of mingling the miſeries of a nation with 
his own, by arming his hand againſt the ſovereign 


of France. 


Though the king had acquieſced in a ceremony 
which he conſtantly diſapproved, and though he 


had endeavoured by the appearance of fatisfaction_ 


to diffuſe — the court that joy which he felt 
not, his expreſſions but too clearly announced his 
gloomy prelages of his impending deſtiny. From 
his confidential miniſters and domeſtics he conceal- 
ed not the load that preſſed upon his heart; and 
66 8 will ſoon know how kind a maſter you have 
& loſt,” was the inceſſant and mournſul exclama- 
tion. The morning that ſucceeded the coronation 


of the queen had been deſtined for a viſit to the ar- 


ſenal z but the indiſpoſition of the duke of Sully in- 
duced the king to poſtpone his intention; he had 
already paſſed a ſleepleſs night, and with the return 


of light his apprehenſions and inquietude ſeemed 


every moment to increaſe. He attended maſs, and 
prayed with unuſual fervour ; the pleaſures of the 
table diſſipated not his chagrin; and after a vain 


effort to compoſe himſelf to reſt, he ordered his 


coach, and, accompanied by the dukes of Epernon 
and Montbazon, the mareſchals Lavardin and Ro- 


quelaure, the marquiſſes de la Force and Mirabeau, 


and du Pleſſis Liancourt, his maſter of horſe deter- 
mined to proceed to the arſenal; Vitry, the captain 
of his guards, was by his order diſpatched to the 
palace to haſten the preparations for the queen's 
entry; and the carriage was only attended by a mall 
number of gentlemen on horfeback, and a few oi 
the royal footmen. The curtains on every fide were 
drawn up that the king might witneis the zeal . 

| | | 1 
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his ſubjects in the various ornaments they had pre- 
pared, In a narrow ſtreet the coach was ſtopped 
by. the accidental meeting of two carts; the majori- 
ty of the attendants inſtantly rook a nearer way, and 
two footmen only were left; one went befare to 
clear the paſſage, the other ſtaid behind to tie up 


his garter. At this infant, as the king turned to 


read a letter to the duke of Epernon, he received a 
ſtroke from a knife; he had ſcarce time to exclaim, 
& I am wounded,” before a ſecond more violent 


and more fatally directed pierced his heart, and 


breathing only a deep ſigh, he ſunk back in the 
coach a lifeleſs corpſe. 


Thus periſhed, in the fifty-eighth year of his age, 
and the twenty-firſt of his reign, Henry the Fourth, 
whoſe virtues and talents have juſtly entitled him to 


the honourable diſtinction of Great. His acceſſion 
preſented to our view a kingdom diſunited, a nobi- 
lity haughty and diſcontented, a commonalty clam- 
orous and oppreſſed. The broken provinces of the 
ſtate were cemented by his policy, the nobles were 
humbled. by his valour, the commons were concili- 
ated by his addreſs and relieved by his humanity. 
He firſt introduced order into the finances, and dil. 
cipline into the armies of France; new manufaQo- 


ries were eſtabliſſied at his command, and new colo- 


nies planted; and while he reſtored peace and 
plenty at home, he rendered his kingdom great and 
formidable abroad. The power of Spain was check- 
ed by his courage and conduct; and at the moment 


of his death he meditated deſigns againſt the houſe _ 


of Auſtria, which had they. been ſucceſsfully exe- 
cuted, would have finally precluded her from ever 
diſturbing again the tranquillity of Europe. In 
private life he was a kind and generous maſter ; a 
warm and tender lover, a polite and obliging huſ- 


band; but the ſincerity of the hiſtorian will not 


allow him to conceal thoſe faults which he cannot 


but | 
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but regret; the paſſion of Henry for the fair, too 


1 often induced him to forget the prudence and dig- 
" nity of the monarch. His ardent and guilty affecti- 
1 on for the princeſs of Conde in the decline of life, 
) caſt a cloud over his meridian glory; and the 
p warmth with which he purſued, and the indiſcre- 
0 tion with which he countenanced the fatal rage of 
a gaming, has been the ſubject of ſevere and general 
A cenſure. - | | 4 
t Though the confuſion of the nobles who accom- 
+$ panted Henry allowed them not to ward the fatal 
e blow, yet the moment their preſence of mind was 
| returned, it was diſplayed in ſeizing the aſſaſſin, 
2 who ſtill ſupported himſelf on the wheel of the 
5 coach, with the bloody inſtrument yet reeking in 
o his hand, as if glorying in the attrocious deed. 
n The prudence of the duke of Epernon preſerved him 
' from the immediate fury of the royal attendants, to 
periſh by the moſt exquiſite torments; while the 
e ſame caution enabled him to quiet the tumultuous 
= apprehenſions of the populace, by declaring that 
i- the king yet lived, and that they were carrying 
7 him to the Louvre to have his wounds dreſſed. 
[. The crowd 'inſtantly gave way, the body convey- 
J- ed to the palace, was laid upon a bed, and was 
— ſoon deſerted by the ungrateful many who had 
d baſked in his favour, but who haſtened to pro- 
d ſtrate themſelves before the riſing ſun, and loſt 
= the recollection of former benefits in their eager- 
it neſs to ſolicit new. 
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CHAPTER IAZ un 


Actefſion of Lewis the Thirteenth—Regency - of Mary 
of Medicis—Pretenſions of the Prince of Conde— 
Favour of Conchini, who aſſumes the name 'of Anere 
Revolt and impriſpument of the prince of Condi— 
Aſſaſſination of the Mareſchal D' Ancre =Riſe of 
the duke of Luines—State« of Germany Mar be- 
focen the king and his mother — Between the king and 

' the Prote/tants —Death of the duke of Luines—Peace 


with the Proteftants—Compromiſe of the Valtaline 


| —latroduttion of Cardinal Richeliou io the Cabinet. 


Wrrn the life of Henry the Fourth were extin- 
guiſhed the great deſigns that he had meditated 
againſt the houſe. of Auſtria; and France beheld, 
with grief and terror, the ſceptre paſs from his vi- 

orous graſp to the feeble hand of an infant. Of 
”s three ſons by Mary of Medicis, the eldeſt, who 
now ſucceeded to the throne as Lewis the Thir- 


 Teenth, was only in the ninth year of his age; and 


the two younger, though their birth might ſerve to 
ſtrengthen the ſucceſſion, could only be known by 
their different titles of dukes of Orleans and Anjou; 


but the queen, amidſt the diſmay of the court, waſted 
not the important moments in unavailing ſorrow ; 


and the affliction, if any, that ſhe felt on the loſs of 


Henry, was ſwallowed up by the more intereſting | 


care of obtaining the regency, Her ambition was 
gratified by the ready acquieſcence of the parliament, 
and in her perſon were united the adminiſtration of 
the Kingdom, and the guardianſhip of her ſon. 

The ſirſt moments had been employed in the ac- 
quiſition of power, the next were devoted to re- 


venge. The wretched Ravaillac, whole guilty hand 


had 


C Os. eo 
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had precipitated the unfortunate fate of Henry, was 
drawn from his cell, to periſh by the moſt exquiſite 
torments. His bones were broken by the arm of the 
executioner; his fleſh was torn by hot pincers ; ſcald- 
ing lead and oil were poured upon his wounds; and 
his mangled body, ſtill ſenſible, was delivered to 
be diſmembered by four horſes ; the ſtubborn frame 
reſiſted their utmoſt efforts; the indignant multitude, 


whoſe thirſt of vengeance could no longer be re- 
| ſtrained, ruſhed through the guards; in an inſtant 


they put an end to his miſery, by tearing him in 
pieces; and with barbarous joy they dragged his 
limbs in frantic triumph through the ſtreets. Amidſt 
every mark of ingenious cruelty inflicted by public 
juſtice, or private hatred, he ſtill maintained, with 
conſtancy, the declaration, that impreſſed with the 
„idea that the armaments of Henry were deſtined 
* againſt the catholie church, and the ſueceſſor of St. 
Peter, he alone had planned, he alone was privy to 
„the deed, to the juſt horror of which he was now 
« awakened; and which he hoped in a future world, 
„ the torments he had ſuffered here, would in ſome 
„% meaſure expiate.” “ 115 1 Short 

On the firſt intelligence of the death of Henry, 
the prince of Conde quirted his retreat in the terri- 
tories of Spain, and haftened to urge his pretenſi- 
ons as firſt prince of the blood. A ſplendid palace, 
a conſiderable ſum of money, and a peniion ado 


uvate 
to his dignity, were temptations that his — 


allowed him not to reſiſt; while the diſcontent of 
the count of Soiſſons was appeaſed by the important 
government of Normandy. "The former miniſters 


of the crown, who had ſerved with fidelity, and who 


were recommended by their experience, were re. 
ceived with coldneſs, and liſtened to with evident 
diſapprobation; the queen abandoned herſelf, with- 
out reſerve, to her fond partiality for her Italian ad- 
herents; Conchini, a native of that country, and of 
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obſcure extraction, had increaſed his influence by a - 


marriage. with Leonora Galigai, the favourite of the 
regent, and their united counſels ruled France and 


their miſtreſs with abſolute ſway, The mareſchal 


de la Chartre, with a detachment of twelve thouſand 
men, had effected a junction with prince Maurice of 


Naſſau, p54 e into Germany, and reſtored the 
of Juliers to the marquis of Brandenburgh, 


duchy 
and the count Palatine of Newburgh; but the court, 


as if fatigued with this inſtance of vigour, again : 


ſunk into ſupineneſs; and the duke of Savoy, betray- 
ed and deſerted, was . to eſcape the chaſtiſe- 
ment of Spain, by the moſt degrading and humili- 


| ating conceſſions. 


The duke of Sully, auſtere and inflex- 
ible, and who confiding in his integrity, 
diſdained the arts of courts, found that ſincerity, 
which had been eſteemed by Henry, no longer ac- 


A. D. 1611. 


ceptable ; he a retired to the eſtates which 


he had purchaſed through the bounty of the late 


king, and reſigned his offices of governor of the Baſ- 


tile, and ſuperintendant of the finances ; but the re- 
formed, who ſtill confided in him, notwithſtanding 


the intrigues of the duke of Bouillon, exhorted him 
to retain his government of Poitou, and poſt of maſter 


of the ordnance. Each day revealed the aſcendancy 
of Conchini, who endeavoured to remove from the 


eyes of the people the unpopular circumſtance of 


foreign birth, by aſſuming the title of marquis of 
Ancre. The death of the duke of Orleans, whoſe 
title devolved on his younger brother the duke of 
Anjou, did not interrupt the negociations which the 
queen and her miniſters eagerly purſued with the 


court of Spain. Inſtead of attempting to repreſs the 


dangerous ambition of the houſe of Auſtria, the 
regent, to eſtabliſh her authority, determined cloſely 


to connect herſelſ with that family; and while the 


voung king was contracted to the Infanta, the hand 
| Of 
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cealed not their diſguſt at the influence of 
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of his ſiſter, the princeſs Elizabeth, was engaged to 


the prince oſ Aſturias. 


hile the - princes of the blood con- x. pit 
the marquis of Ancre, the reformed, in the union 
with the court of Spain, dreaded the revival of for- 
mer perſecutions. The duke of Rohan, ſon in-law 
to the duke of Sully, ſeized the ſtrong town of St. 
Jean d'Angeli, the government of which had been 
promiſed to him by the deceaſed king; in excuſe for 


the enterpriſe he alleged, that the court, at the repre- 


ſentations of the duke of Bouillon, had removed the 
mayor, who was attached to his intereſt, and ap- 
pointed another, wholly at their own devotion ; the 
queen, to quench the embers of revolt, conſented to 
reſtore the former officer ; and the death of the count 
of Soiſſons, which happened ſoon after, left the prince 
of Conde without a guide, who again rented 
himſelf to the marquis of Ancre. 

The duke of Bouillon had been diſpatched to Eng- 
iand to remove the jealouſies which James might en- 
tertain at the late union between France and Spain, 
and to propoſe a marriage with the princeſs Chriſtina, 
the ſecond daughter of Henry, and the eldeſt ſon of 
the king of England; but the prince of Wales un- 
fortunately expired in the dawn of manhood, when 
his talents and virtues had awakened the expectati- 
ons of his country; and the duke of Bouillon availed 
himſelf of the opportunity to negociate the nupti- 
als of his own; nephew, the elector Palatine, with 
the. princeſs Elizabeth, daughter to James. A mar- 
riage, which probably prompted the elector to his en- 
terpriſe againſt the kingdom of Bohemia, and which 
after plunging his poſterity in a long ſeries of abject 
diſtreſs, by the union of the princeſs Sophia with the 
houſe of Hanover, finally transferred the AID of 
England to that _— 


The 
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o The death of Francis, duke of Mantua and 
Marquis of Montferrat , without male off. 
ſpring, rekindled the ambition of the duke of Savoy. 
He diſputed, in arms, the ſucceſſion of the cardinal of 
Mantua, the brother of the deceaſed prince, to the 
Marquiſate. His hberality attached to his cauſe a 
conſiderable number of the nobility, and his forces, 


| like a torrent deluged the conteſted country, and 


{wept before him all oppoſition to the very gates of 
Montferrat. That city conſented to receive the vic- 

tor; and Caſal alone, encouraged by the prefence of 
the duke of Nevers, held out for the cardinal. - At 
the ſupplicating voice of her kinſman and ally, the 
queen of France prepared to chaſtiſe the temerity of 
the invader. Spain and the Venetians, embraced, 
with rival ardour, the ſupport of the cardinal ; the 
duke of Savoy, in his turn, was overwhelmed by the 
numbers and reſources of ſo formidable a confede- 
Tacy ; he was reduced to abandon his conqueſts with 
the ſame rapidity as he had acquired them; and eſ- 


teemed himtelt happy in obtaining a peace, by ac- 


knowledging the pretenſions of the cardinal to the 
territories of his deceaſed brother. | | 
A. D. 16143. Whatever might be the ſucceſs of 
1615. France abroad, at home, her annals for 
four ſucceſlive years, preſent a dreary proſpect of un- 
intereſting anarchy and barren diſcord. 'The princes 
of the blood, inſatiate of power, and the nobles tur- 
bulent and diſcontented, repeatedly ere&ed the 
ſtandard of revolt againſt the regal authority; as 
irequently, with contemptible levity, they courted 
the returning friendſhip of a court, whoſe timid 
counſels were content to ſooth without preſuming to 
repreſs their capricious arrogance. It was amidſt 
theſe inceſſant alarms and: deſultory hoſtilities, that 
the king, who had been declared of age, concluded 
the double marriage with Spain, and received at 
Bourdeaux the hand of Anne the Infanta. 


From 
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. Frouritia celebration of that ceremony, D be; 6. 
12 purſued his march, at the head of 1616 


a ſmall, but well diſciplined army, to reduce the 


the prince of Conde, and to impreſs his ſubjects with 


favourable ſentiments of his courage and activity. 
The approach of the winter ſuſpended the operations 
of the contending parties, who, while they rejected 
all terms of accommodation, ſeemed, ſtudious, in 
every enterpriſe, to avoid the effufion of blood ; with 
the return of ſpring the royal forces again aſſembled, 


and were again animated by the preſence of their ſo- 
vereign; but when his ſubjects daily expected the 
effects of that military ardour which had thus early 


tranſported him to a camp, they were ſurpriſed by the 
intelligence that he had ſubſcribed a peace, and fub- 
mitted to the demands of thoſe princes, whom he 
had ſo lately declared traitors to his throne. 

The fatal counſels of the marquis of Ancre had 
influenced a meaſure ſo degrading to the royal au- 
thority ; the alternate perſecutor and protector of 
the princes of the blood, he dreaded a war, which 
if ſucceſsful, could add but little to his power, and 
it unſucefsbul, muſt be attended with his. rum. In 
the field, he well Knew the king would be expoſed 
to the ready acceſs and ſuggeſtions of the nobility, 
jealous of the fuperior fortunes of a favourite, whom 
they hated and deſpiſed; the partiality of the queen 
had inveſted him with the dignity of mareſchal; 
but this new rank had only increaſed the envy of his 
competitors, and the deteſtation of the public. He 
languiſhed to return to Paris, that by the aſcen- 
dancy of his wife, over the mind of Mary, he 
might ſecure himſelt from the hoſtile practices of his 
enemies. 

. His return to court exceeded his moſt tanguine 
expectations. The queen, though no longer le- 
gally inveſted with the authority of regent, ſtill ap- 
peared to maintain her influence over her feeble ſon, 
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and was herſelf devoted to the will of the mareſchal 
and his conſort. With laviſh hand he diſſipated 


thoſe treaſures which had been amaſſed by the am- 


bition. of Henry, and the unwearied frugality of 


Sully; new titles were invented, and new poſts 


were created to gratify the pride, or avarice of his 
dependants ; the ancient ſervants of the crown were 
diſmiſſed, and their places ſupplied by the creatures 
of his pleaſure. At length, inflated with proſperity, 
and no longer able to endure a rival, even in the 


firſt prince of the blood, he prevailed on the queen 


to arreſt the prince of Conde, who had preſumed to 
menace him with his indignation. Fg 
The impriſonment of that prince in the Baſtile, 


awakened from their dream of ſecurity the dukes of 
Vendoſme, Mayenne, Nevers, and Rohan, with a 


ſplendid train of nobility, who haſtily retired from 
court, and prepared by arms to vindicate themſelves 


from the oppreſſion of the favourite; the u_ diſ- 


content was increaſed by the diſmiſſal of Villeroy, 
grown grey in the ſervice of Henry the Fourth, 
from the office of ſecretary of ſtate, and the promo- 


tion of the biſhop of Lucon, ſince known as the 


celebrated cardinal Richelieu. The vigour that the 


court diſplayed, was moſt probably the effect of the 


new miniſter's counſels; three armies, levied with 


diligence, immediately appeared in the field to ſup- 


port the royal authority; the firſt in Champagne, 


commanded by the duke of Guiſe, reduced Chateau, 


Porcien, and Rethel; the ſecond, which acted in 


the Nivernois, and was conducted by the mareſchal 
Montigny, defeated and took priſoner the ſecond 
ſon of the duke of Nevers; the third was entruſted 


to the count d'Auvergne, whom the queen had 
drawn from the long confinement, to which he had 
been ſentenced by Henry, and now placed at the 


head of the royal forces in the iſle of France. Age 


and misfortune had not extinquiſhed the youthful 
| vigour 
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vigour of, that reſtleſs noble. He ſurprifed and dif- 
perſed the ſcattered bodies of the confederates, and 
inveſted in Soiſſons the duke of Mayenne, ſon to 
the renowned chief of the league. The walls of that 
place could not long have reliſted his atdout ; and 
he had already prepared to give the ſignal for a 
general affault, when the duke of Mayenne was 
preſerved from the deſtruction that impènded overt 

TS by an event as unexpected as it was deci- 
While the mareſchal of Ancre, elated at the pro- 
ſpeX before him, gave looſe to a tempef naturally 
raſh and vindictibe, his capricious jealouſies and 

7 unbkidled arrogance precipitated on his own head {42.4 

3 the ruin that he meditated againſt his enemies. He \ Bi 

had placed about the perſon of the young king a \ 
gentleman of the name of Luines, who inſinuated 

| himſelf into the favour and confidence of Lewis, by 

; his , unwearied aſſiduities, and the ardour with 

'3 which he planned and partook of his childiſh amuſe- 

ments; but while the thoughts and hours of this 
new favourite ſcethet occupied by ſports and plea- 
ſures the moſt frivolous, he in private nouriſhed an 

a ambition above his rank and ſtation. The mare- 

ichal had repulſed, with contempt, his offer of alli - 
ance by uniting his brother to the niece of Ancre; 
and Luines, not inſenſible of the ſuſpicious dilpoſi- 
tion of the Florentine, determined to provide for 
his own fafety, by the deſtruction of a man whom 

from that moment he ſecretly conſidered as liis im- 

placable ene. . 
In the unguarded hours of familiarity, he im- 

preſſed Lewis with a lively dread of the dangerous 
deſigns of the alpiring Italian ; he repreſented to 
him that his father Henry the Fourth, had ever re - 
garded, with peculiar averſion, the influence of the 
mareſchal and Leonora, over the mind of the 
queen, That he had only been prevented by the 
Vor. II. F K | e 
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tears of his conſort, from compelling them to re 
paſs the Alps; that the evils which he had foreſeen 
trom their aſcendancy over that princeſs, were now 
realiſed ; the firſt prince of the blood was impriſon- 
ed ; the principal nobility were baniſhed from 
court ; and the kingdom was plunged into the ca- 
lamities of civil war, to ſatiate the revenge, or ſooth 
the arrogance of a ſupercilious foreigner. That 
while this inſolent minion diſpoſed at pleaſure of 
every employment of truſt and importance, the ſo- 
vereign himſelf was little better than a captive to 
the queen and the mareſchal; and the avowed pre- 
ference and attachment of the former, to his young- 
er brother the duke of Orleans, ought to inſpire him 
with ſentiments of prudent diſtruſt. 

A. D. 1617, , The tender years of Lewis were alrea- 

Wd _ dy diſtinguiſhed by that jealouſy of the 
royal authority which afterwards became the promi- 
nent feature of his character. He liſtened attentive- 
ly to the repeated ſuggeſtions of Luines, and at 
length imparted his reſolution to atchieve his own 
deliverance, and to extinguiſh the torch of civil 
commotion by the death of the mareſchal. With 
the concurrence of Lewis, Luines exacted an oath 
from Vitri, the captain of the guard, to execute 
whatever the king ſhould command. He then dif- 
. cloſed to him the royal orders to arreſt the mare- 
ſchal d'Ancre; and Vitri having aſſociated in the 
_ enterpriſe his brother Hillier, his brother-in-law 
Perſan, and a few more friends, on whoſe courage 
and fidelity he could rely, prepared to execute the 
will of his ſovereign. 125 | e 
While the conſpirators were engaged in concert- 
ing their meaſures, the queen was confidentially ad- 
moniſhed to diſmiſs her Italian favourites, whoſe 


inſolence muſt involve in their ruin her own influ- by 
| ence; and Leonora was exhorted to conſult her pr 
ſafety by a prudent and timely retreat; the natural ro 


3 timidity 
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timidity of her ſex inclined her to embrace the 
counſel that was offered; but the mareſchal indig- 
nantly rejected the alternative, and declared that he 
would never deſert that fortune which hitherto had 
conſtantly accompanied him. On the morning fix- 
ed for his deſtruQion, he had entered the Louvre, 
ſurrounded by forty gentlemen who derived their 


ſupport from his liberality ; he was earneſtly enga- 
ged in reading a letter, when the captain of the 


guard and his friends appeared; the retinue of 
Ancre, imagining they preceded their royal maſter, 
gave way; and Vitri, advancing to the mareſchal, 
arreſted him in the name of the king. In a moment 
of aſtoniſhment and indignation he Tai his hand on 


his ſword; this mark of reſiſtance was the ſignal of 


his deſtruction. The command of Vitri to kill him 
was inſtantly obeyed ; and three piſtols, diſcharged 
with unerring ſkill, extended the mareſchal lifeleſs 
on the ground. DO 
The preſence af the king at a window which 


overlooked the bloody ſcene, repreſſed the ineffe&u- - 
al zeal of Ancre's adherents ; his ſon, the marquis 
de Pene, and his wife, the unfortunate Leonora, 

were immediately ſecured. A judicial proceſs was 


commenced againſt the latter; her eſtates were 


_ confiſcated, and ſhe was condemned to expiate with 


her life, a crime that exiſted only in the malice, or 


ignorance, of her proſecutors. She was charged, 
and pronounced guilty of, having faſcinated the af-. 


fection of the queen by magical arts; but the con- 
ſtancy with which in her laſt moments ſhe endured 


the ſevereſt tortures, commanded the admiration, 
though it difarmed not the rage of her relentleſs 


enemies. | 

The deſtruction of her favourites, was attended 
by the diſgrace of the queen-mother herſelf; that 
princeſs, diveſted of her guards and the enſigns of 


royalty, was permitted to retire to Blois. The 
| 25 85 © "22 4 power 
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no more, and that the King had been pleaſed to ap 
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„ 


prove his conduct, as 1 in zeal for the 


entered as a friend, that city which he had ſo lately 
afflicted with all the calamities of war. The dukes 
of Vendoſme, Nevers, and Rohan, alſo haſtened 


to court to throw themſelves at the feet of a ſove- 


Teigh whole juſtice had extinguiſhed the object of 
their enmity; and while they loaded with feproach- 
es the memory of the former, mY laboured to ac- 


quire, by their affiduities, the friendſhip of the 


preſent favourite; the birth of Luines-rendered him 


defirous of ennobling his obſcure extraQion by an 


illuſtrious alliance; the ſiſter of the duke of Vend- 
oſme, and the natural daughter of Henry the 


Fourth, firſt preſented herſelf to his aſpiring hopes; 


but he dreaded the revival of that envy, which had 
proved ſo fatal to the marefchal d'Ancre; and con- 
tented himſelf with ſoliciting the hand of the daugh- 
ter of the duke of Montbazon ; who with pleaſure 
conſented to receive as his ſon-in-law the favourite 


of the king. | 


While the deſtructive flame of civil commotion 


preyed upon the vitals of France, the duke of Savoy 


was expoſed to the formidable arms and reftleſs am- 
bition of Spam. The mareſchal duke de' Lefde- 
| | guieres 
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guieres flew to the ſuctour of that prince, whom, 
formerly he had encquntered with equal ardour, 
The commands of the queen-mother could not re- 
ſtrain him from an enterpriſe in which the glory > 
and intereſt of his country were deeply concerned. 
The late revolution ſuſpended his operations for a 
moment, but on the deſtruction of the mareſchal 
d'Ancre he reſumed them with, the ſanction of 
the royal authority. In ſucceſſive engagements the 
tropps of Spain were defeated by: a veteran Wh 
joined the fire of youth to the experience of age; 
and af, the inſtant that he prepared to carry his 
victorious arms into Milan, and render Italy once 
more the theatre of war, his triumphant career was 
{topped by the intelligence of a peace, which Spain, 
battled and humbled, had condeſcended to propoſe, _ 
and which the exhauſted coffers of the duke of Savoy 
had induced him to accept. 1 
The favourite who had obtained from A D. 1618 
the partiality of his ſovereign the title of 
duke of Luines, endeavoured by every method that 
policy could ſuggeſt firmly to eſtabliſh his dominion 
over the mind of his royal patron ; at the ſame time 
he affiduouſly courted the general opinion; to in- 
gratiate himſelf with the people; he aſſembled the 
ſtates of Rouen, and aboliſhed. the moſt burthen - 
ſome impoſts; to conciliate the princes of the blood, 
he appeared zealous in his ſolicitations to procure 
the freedom of the prince of Condé; and by a dex- 
terous application to the intereſts of individuals, he 
converted the reproachful clamours of hjs moſt for- 
midable opponents into profeſſions of eſteem. The 
duke of Mayenne was gratified with the government 
of Guienne, wreſted from the prince of Conde; 


the mareſchal Ornano was appointed to that of Nor- 


mandy; and the duke of Luines referved to him- 
(cit the Ifle of France, the fituation of which al- 
„ lowed 
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lowed him to exerciſe the duties of a governor, 
without neglecting the arts of a courtier. | 
Vet amidit every precaution that prudence could 
dictate, amidſt the ſplendour of a fortune that was 
envied by millions, the reſtleſs hours of the favour- 
ite were conſtantly haunted by the dread of the re- 
turning influence of the queen-mother. Exiled and 
encompaſſed , at Blois by hollow friends and open 
enemies, that princeſs was ſtill formidable. She 
entered into a correſpondence with the duke d'Ep- 
ernon, who had quitted the court in diſguſt, and 
maintained in the city of Metz a ſullen independ- 
ence. He readily liſtened to the advances of the 
queen- mother, whoſe partiality he had formerly ex- 
perienced, and whoſe deliverance he engaged to 
atchieve. At the head of an hundred LEE whoſe 


fidelity he could depend on, he ſuddenly quitted 


Metz, and rapidly advanced to Blois; Mary, in- 
formed of his approach, eluded by a ladder of ropes 
the vigilance of her guards; and deſcending from a 
window, eſcaped to the protection of Epernon, 
who conveyed her ſafely into Angouleſme, at the 
critical moment that the court had determined to 
commit her a cloſe priſoner to the caſtle of Am- 

boiſe. | 7 
N as, On the firſt intelligence of the flight 
i 5” of the queen, the king and his favourite 
abandoned themſelves to menaces the moſt harſh 
and violent. An hundred thouſand men were de- 
ſtined to chaſtiſe the temerity of the duke d'Epern- 
on, and the royal forces were commanded to aſ- 
ſemble on every ſide to recover the fugitive princeſs, 
and to overwhelm her preſumptuous protector; 
but with the return of reaſon Lewis was awakened 
to the infamy of arming againſt his mother; and 
the duke of Luines was ſenſible that the public 
voice would attribute to his counſels a war unnatu- 
ral and odious. On the other hand, the duke 
; d*Epernon 
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d' Epernon beheld himſelf diſappointed in the ſu- 
pine indifference of the nobles, from which no ex- 
hortations either of his own or his royal ally could 
arouſe them; he was ſenſible that alone and un- 
ſupported, he muſt ſoon fink in the unequal con- 
flict; yet though both parties ſincerely wiſhed for 
peace, the negociations were flow and indecifive. 
To quicken theſe, the duke of Luines recalled the 
biſhop of Lucon, whom he had baniſhed from the 
ſide of the queen-mother, to Avignon. That pre- 
late, whoſe commanding genius was already diſ- 
cerned amidſt the clouds of faction, was peculiarly 
acceptable to Mary; though the duke d' Epernon 
at firſt regarded him with jealouſy, the addreſs and 
inſinuating manners of Richelieu, ſoon diſſipated 
his ſuſpicions, and enſured his confidence. His in- 

litted fluence again eſtabliſhed that tranquillity which was 
„ in- ſo earneſtly deſired. The queen- mother by the 
treaty of Angouleſme was reſtored to liberty, and 
indulged in the privilege of changing the ſeat of 
her reſidence at pleaſure; in lieu of the government 
of Nor mandy, ſhe received that of Anjou, with the 
caſtles of Angers, Pont de Ce, and Chinon. Her 
adherents were reinſtated in their poſts and appoint- 
ments; but on this occaſion Richelieu himſelf diſ- 
played the features of honourable diſintereſtedneſs, 
_ amidſt the various articles that he ſtipulated, 
ſeems alone to have neglected his private advant- 
age. | 
That diſcord which interrupted the A. D. 1619. 
repoſe of France, was diffuſed more Ns 
widely, and with more bloody rage through the 
ſeveral principalities of Germany. The oppoſition 
to the houſe of Auſtria was inflamed by religi- 
ous enthuſiaſm ; the ſtates of Bohemia having taken 
ublic arms. againſt the emperor Mathias, continued their 
natu- revolt againſt his ſucceſſor Ferdinand the Second, 
duke and claimed the obſervance of all the edicts enacted 
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in favour of the new religion, along with the reſto- 
ration of their ancient laws and conſtitution. The 


ſurrounding principalities Sileſia, Moravia, Luſatia, N 


Auſtria, and the kingdom of Hungary, took part in 


the quarrel; and each in their turn experienced the 


horrors and calamities of a civil war. 
Ferdinand, bold and haughty, diſdained to conci- 

liate by lenient meaſures thoſe diſaffected ſpirits he 

aſpired to chaſtiſe by arms. With the aſſiſtan ce © 


his own ſubjects, who profeſſed the ancient religion, 


and the alliance of the neighbouring catholic princes, 


he beheld his armies ſwelled by the acceſſion of the 


proteſtant elector of Saxony, by the rapid cavalry of 
Poland, and the firm and veteran infantry of Spain. 
Io refiſt fo formidable a confederacy, the ſtates of 
Bohemia determined alſo to implore the protection 
of foreign powers, and they caſt their eyes on Fre- 
deric elector palatine, who was ſon-in-law to the king 
of England, and nephew to prince Maurice, whoſe 
authority was become almoſt abſolute in the United 
Frovinces, might from his own ample dominions, 
and the greatneſs of his connections be able to de- 
fend the proteſtant cauſe and the, liberties of Bo- 
hemia from the hoſtile enterpriſes of the houſe of 
Auſtria. _ FO 3 
The eleQor palatine, ſtimulated by the fire and 
ambition of youth, accepted the crown which the 
diſtreſs of the ſtates had proffered, and marched 


into Bohemia to the ſupport of his new ſubjects. 


But his raſh reſolution was diſapproved by James 
and Maurice ; and the former reſtraining the ar- 
dour of his people in the cauſe of Frederic, and 
impreſſed with an exalted idea of the rights of 
kings, refuſed to countenance the revolted ſub- 
jects of the houſe of Auſtria, The eleQor, de- 
feated in the great and deciſive battle of Prague, 
fed with his Jamily into Holland; and Spinola 
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entering the palatinate, notwitkſtanding the efforts 
of ſome proteſtant princes of Germany, and a gal- 


lant band of Engliſh volunteers, commanded by 


the brave fir Horace Vere, in a ſhort time made 
himſelf maſter of the greateſt part of that princi- 
In France the power and favour of the duke 
of Luines ſeemed daily to increaſe; yet the 
queen-mother, though all her demands had been 
gratified by the late treaty, {till refuſed to appear 
at court, and nouriſhed in diſcontented ſecurity, 
1 the caſtle, of Angers, the ſeeds of revolt. To 
ortify himſelf againſt ber inflyence, Luines had 
reſtored, the liberty, and laboured to engage the 
gratitude of the prince of Conde. But the dread 
that union. nught baye inſpired was balanced by 
the jealouſies of the reformed, by the mujmurs 
of the people at new impoſts, and by the envy of 
the nobility, who could ill brook the fond ' paxtia- 
lity of the king, and the inſulting grandeur of his 
favourite. The duke of Mayenne retired to his 
government of Guienne ; the count of Soiſſons, 
the dukes. of Vendoſme, Nevers, Rohan, and Retz, 
haſtened to Angers, and offercd their ſervices to the 
queen-mother; the duke d'Epernon once more de- 
clared in ber favour; and Mary of Medicis aſſum- 
ing the tone of independence, proclaimed ber reſo- 
lution never to confent to any future treaty, unleſs 
guarantied by the parliament of France, or ſome 
foreign power. 1 5 | 

But on this occaſion the king, tenacious of his 
dignity, ated with vigour and firmneſs. While 
his diſcontented ſubjeQs gaye vent to their indigna- 
tion in ineffectual invectives, with what forces he 
could haſtily aſſemble he entered the province of 
Normandy, confirmed by his preſence-.the doubt- 
ful allegiance of Rouen, reduced Caen, and com- 
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pelled the duke of Longueville, who had eſpouſed 


the cauſe of the queen, to ſeek ſhelter in Dieppe. 
While his ſucceſs inſpired with hope and confidence 
his own adherents, Mary, aſtoniſhed at an alacrity 


ſo little expected, felt, with the approach of danger, 


the natural timidity of her ſex return ; + roms 
ohan, 


the bold and deciſive counſels of the duke of 


to retire to Bourdeaux, and rely on the affection 
of that parliament, zealouſly attached to her intereſt, 


ſhe was perſuaded by the biſhop of Lucon to de- 


pend on the effects of negociation; a new treaty 
was ſubſcribed which confirmed the former ; and 
a general pardon was granted to thoſe who ſhould 
deſerve the clemency of their ſovereign by im- 
mediate ſubmiſſion. On the day after the condi- 
tions were ſigned, the king, diſſembling his 


knowledge of the event, attacked and carried Pont 


de Ce, a fortreſs which he had formerly yielded 
to the demands of the queen, and which was 
now betrayed by the artifices of the biſhop 
of Lucon, and the cowardice of the duke of 
Retz. 5 
If in the treaty of Angouleſme, the diſintereſt- 
neſs of Richelieu commanded the admiration of his 
enemies; in the preſent, the ſincerity of his coun- 
ſels and the integrity of his conduct were univer- 
ſally ſuſpected and loudly impeached. A ſecret 
article of the treaty too cleatly revealed his ambi- 
tious motives. While the duke of Luines ſtipu- 
lated to obtain the dignity of cardinal for the 
aſpiring prelate, the biſhop of Lucon conſented to 
beſtow the hand of his niece, with an immenſe por- 
tion, on the nephew of the. favourite ; and Mary of 
Medecis diſcerned too late that ſhe had fallen a vic- 


tin to the ſpecious arts and worldly views of the ſub- 
tlechurchman. | | 


— Jo 
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For a ſeries of years the province of Bearn, if 


the patrimony of Henry the Fourth, had main- 
tained the religion of the reformed, pure and invio- _ 
late. The ſuggeſtions of - the favourite, impatient 

| of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his zeal for the anci- 
ö ent worſhip, prevailed on the king to enter that 
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country with his forces, and re-eſtabliſh the catholic 

church; ſurpriſed and unprepared for. reſiſtance, the 
Bearnois bent before the ſtorm they were incapable 
5 of reſiſting; maſs was celebrated in the preſence of 
£ Lewis; and after ſuppreſſing the privileges, and 
uniting the principality of Bearn to the crown, the 
| monarch returned in triumph to his capital to me- 
. ditate new enterpriſes, and to extend the limits of 

he royal authority. 

The inhabitants of Rochelle, enthuſi- 
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A. D. 1627. 
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t aſtic in the cauſe of religion, animated 4 

J by the recollection of former exploits, and confid- 74 

S ing in the edi& of Nantz, ſtill publicly convened 446 

0 their aſſemblies, and braved the orders of their ſo- | TY 

f vereign, who prohibited their meetings as ſediti- 13 
ous, and proclaimed them rebels to the crown. But th [ 

—- the duke of Luines, ſenſible of the danger of en- 2 

$ countering the united force of the reformed, deter- 1480 

2 mined to detach from their intereſt the mareſchal 1771 

= duke de Leſdeguieres; to gratify the ambition of + 

t that 28 Siefrain, who ruled Dauphine with 15 

— almoſt independent authority, the poſt of mareſ- wy 

- chal-general of the camps was inſtituted ; but the | 

_ favourite at the ſame moment ſeized for himſelf the 

0 ſword of conſtable, which for ſeven ſucceſſive years, 

2 ſince the death of the duke of Montmorency, 

T | had been denied to the ſolicitations of rank and 

5 | ability. EE, | 

N The intrigues and preparations of the court could 


not be concealed from the vigilant eye of the hugo- 
| nots. The duke of Rohan, ton-in-law to the duke 
IT ; , : of 
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royal army moved forwards towards Montauban ; 
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of Sully, with his brother the duke of Souhiſe, ex- 


horted them to defend their religious principles at 
the hazard of their lives. But du Pleths ornal, 

who in the reign of Henry the Fourth had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his ardour in the cauſe of calvi- 


niſm, now avowed his reluctance to oppoſe the au- 


thority of his ſovereign, and ſurrendered the impor- 
tant caſtle of Saumur, which commanded the pal: 
ſage of the Loire. His example was followed by th 
1 5 of Tremouille, and the duke of Bouillon, re- 


ipectable from his . N and from his prin- 


cipality of Sedan. The king himſelf, accompauied 
by the new conſtable, the prince of Conde, and the 
| Leſdeguieres, inveſted St. Jean 
d'Angeli; for thirty-five days the —.— of Soubiſe 
repulſed with perſevering valour the inceſſant at- 
tacks of the royal forces ; their ſupęrior numbers at 
length compelled him to ſurrender ; and ſome praiſe 
is due to the magnanimity of Lewis, who reſpeQed 
the gallantry of the garriſon, and permitted them 
to depart without moleſtation. > 7 
E 


1 


From the reduction of St. Jean d' Angeli, 


but the care of the proteſtants had provided that 

place with a numerous garriſon, commauded by 
the marquis de la Force ; and * pride aud power 
of the monarch were ſucceſsfull oppoled by the 
{kill of that officer, and the conllancy of his braye 


- companions. heir fallies from the town. were 
_ equally bold and prudent ; and in repelling the aſ- 


faults of the beſſegers, they diſplayed an invincible 


courage; for three manths Lewis and his general 


preſſed their attacks with incredible obitinacy ; but 
the loſs of the duke Mayenne, with his braveſt offi- 
c Ts and the flower of his army,.obliged the king 
to abandon the hopeleſs enterprile, and to lead back 
his naraſfe.l toices to Paris. es 3 
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With the ſiege of Montauban the reputation of 
the duke of Luines expired ; and it is probable 
that a timely death preſerved | him from experi- 
encing on what a ſandy foundation he had ereQed 
the edifice of greatneſs. From the moment that 
he had . 
profuſe to his favourites, but jealous of a maſter, 
had viewed him with eyes of diſtruſt; and the 
duke himſelf, alarmed at the ſymptoms of im- 


3 #4 4# 


* 


ears ; and cloſed a life, remarkable only for the 
ſplendid and unmerited fottune that had attended 
Im Spain, Philip the Third, unnoticed 5 
and unlamented, had ſunk into the grave; 

while Lewis, indifferent to the diſpoſition of foreign 
powers, reſumed his defigns againſt his own ſubjects 
with redoubled ardour ; he had beſtowed the ſword 


E diſgrace, ſunk under the preffure of his 


of conſtable on the duke of Leſdeguieres, who had 


are the proteſtant religion, and entered the 
pale of the catholic church. At the head of his coun- 
cils he placed the cardinal de Retz, and the count 


of Schomberg ; and in conſequence of their advice, 
he marched into the province of Poitou, with a ſmall 


but well diſciplined army, to chaſtife the duke of 
Soubiſe, who, after the reduction of St. Jean d'An- 
geli, had collected a band of defperate and indigent 
aſſociates, and ravaged the defenceleſs country. On 


' the approach of the royal forces, he retired into 


the iſland of Rhe, ſeparated from the continent 
a ſmall. arm, of the fea, which was fordable at 


| low-water. The difficulty of the. enterpriſe could 


not reſtrain the indignant courage of Lewis; im- 
patient of reſiſtance, he croſſed the ſea under cover 


of the night, and ſtormed the intrenchments of his 


rebellious ſubjects: the duke of Soubiſe, with a few 


companions of his fortunes, eſcaped the vengeance 


O. 


the ſword of conſtable, Lewis, 
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and ſwimming to the continent. EE 
Negrepeliſſe was ſtormed by the prince of Conde, 
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of his ſovereign, by committing himſelf to the waves, 


and the lives of the inhabitants of every age and ſex 
were involved in one primiſcuous carnage ; but 
this inſtance of rigid ſeverity impreſſed not with 
terror the enthuſiaſtic courage of the proteſtants. 
The walls of Montpellier were defended by the duke 
of Rohan in perſon, and the prince of Conde be- 
held the flower of his army conſumed in ineffectual 


aſſaults; the citizens of Rochelle, though inveſted 


by fea and land, ſtill preſerved their former con- 
ſtancy, and Lewis, liſtening to the counſels of the 
conſtable Leſdeguieres, who revolved with concern 
the deſtruction of a party whoſe-principles he had 


formerly ſo ſucceſsfully ſupported, conſented to cloſe 


the bleeding wounds of his country by a treaty 
with the hugonots ; the edit of Nantz was again 
confirmed; the royal forces were withdrawn from 
the gates and harbour of Rochelle ; and the inha- 
bitants of Montpellier ſubmitted ro acknowledge 
their ſovereign, and to receive him within their 
walls; but the king in the moment of confidence 
violated the article that diſmiſſed them from the 
dread of a royal garriſon; two regiments devoted 


to his ſervice were left in that city; and the pro- 


teſtants, too weak to oppoſe, could only indulge their, 


- reſentment in empty murmurs. 6 
A. D. 1643, During the convulſions of Italy, and 


the tranſient authority of the Sforzas in 
Milan, the Valteline, a country ſituated on the bor- 
ders of Ferol and Milan, but annexed to the domi- 
nions of the latter, had been occupied by the hardy 
natives of that part of Switzerland diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Gri/ons ; their poſſeſſion of it had been 
guarantied by Francis the Firſt and Henry the 
Fourth; but Spain, with the acquiſition of the duchy 
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of Milan, extended her pretenſions alſo to the Val- 


teline ; to oppoſe her ambition, a confederacy was 


formed by the duke of Savoy . and the ſtate of Ve- 
nice ; and France readily agreed to a league, in 


which her honour and intereit were involved. The 


court of Spain, alarmed at ſo formidable a junction, 
conſented in ſome meaſure to recede from her claim, 


and to ſequeſter the Valteline into the hands of the 

Roman pontiff, Gregory the Fifteenth, an expedi- 

ent which Lewis for the preſent thought it prudent 

to acquieſce in. | ET 
But the attention of the public was 


ſoon diverted from foreign to domeſtic Foes | 
concerns. The cardinal de Retz had expired amidſt 


the difſentions of his country ; the partiality of the 
queen for the biſhop of Lucon, now known as car- 
dinal Richelieu, was revived ; and the king was pre- 


vailed upon to introduce into his councils a man 
deſtined to reſtore the grandeur of France, and to 


eſtabliſh a new epoch in the reign of Lewis. 
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e HAT EN Hin 

Deſigns of Richelieu—He expels /the ecclefiafticn! forces 
rom the Valteline= Marriage of the princeſs Henri. 
etta to Charles Prince of Wales War with. the 


proteſtants —With Spain—Peace with the latter 


England arms in defence of the , Hugonots—Siege: of 
Noc helle Mur with the houſe of Auftria — Revolt 
of the dukes of Orleans and Montmorenci—Execu- 


tron of the latter Invaſion of Picardy—Reovnlt and | 


death of the count of Soifſons —Conſpiracy of Me/- 
fieurs Cing, Mars, and de Thou—Their fate r- 
dudtion of . and character of Riche- 
lieu — Leut the Thirteenth. „ 


A. D. 1624.” | 
'-* annals of a monarch whoſe perſonal cou- 


rage alone faintly gilds the gloom of the political 
horizon, the hiſtorian with pleaſure haſtens to the 
vigorous counſels and afpiring ſpirit of his miniſter, 
whole commanding genius burſt the narrow limits 


of the cloyſter, and awed and aſtoniſhed the nations 
of Europe with the blaze of its meridian luſtre. 
Born to ſteer the veſſel of ſtate amidſt ſtorms and 


quickſands, the political talents of the cardinal 
Richelieu, have to the preſent moment extorted the 
praiſe and admiration of poſterity ; frequently ſuc- 
ceſsful, and always great in his deſigns, he roſe with 
accumulated ſtrength from defeat; and the ambi- 
tious prelate had no ſooner exchanged the crozier 
tor the ſeals, than his open and ſecret enemies were 
overwhelmed by the torrent of his ambition. Dur- 


ing 


Frou the tedious and unintereſting 
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ing eighteen years he maintained his afeendancy- over 


the jealous mind af fis fovereign ; the reformed. 
who had triumphed over the antifices of Catherine 


of Medicis, anti the bloody rage 6f Charles tlie 
Ninth, were broken by His invineible urm; and the 


houſe 6 Auftria, defeated and depreſſed, Aves Fareed 
70 yield to his Tuperior fortune, that Whith the va- 
lour and virtues of Francis the Eirſt and Fleuryithe 


Fourth had in vain attempted. 


His rivals in the cabinet were the rd victims to 
the arts of Richelieu; and the duke of Vieuville, 


to whom had been entruſted the care of the 
finances, was not only difmilled-From his poſt, but 


even committed to the oaftle-of Aniboife ; this ſuc- 


ceflor Marillac, endeavouredito avoid a ſimibar fate, 
by an obfequious compliance with the Will of the 


cardinal; WhO ne ſooner had-eſtabliſhed his -autho- 


rity at home, than he prepared to extend the terror 
of His name abroad. EI admiſſion into the con- 


clave had not ſerved to impreſs him with zeal or 
awe for the court of Rome; and his contempt of | 


the roman pontiff was d hyed in his inſtructiens 


to expel the eccleſiaſtical forces from ie 3 | 


The marquis of Cœuvres -obeyed with alacrity 

ders ſo eongenial to his on inclinations; Belger 
the Eifteenth, ſenſibie of rhe inefficacy of the thun- 
ders of che vatican, which had biite appeared ſo for- 


midable, contented Himfelf wir remonſtranees, 
which Richelieu received with npetiente and N 


ſigneSto neg. at g 


James of England, vrapped iniide preud and WY 
ſtant contemplation of N digni 27 eonſidlered 


every alliance below that of a King, as unworthy of 


of the prince of Wules; and determined been to 


beſtow! che Hand of is fen QChantes, Put on a dau 4 
ter of France or Spain. With the Latter court bi 


ambaſſador, the earl of Briſtol, had opened a 80 
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ciation. Philip the Fourth received his propoſals 
with pleaſure; and with the infanta offered a por- 
tion of ſix hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, and 
the reſtitution of the palatinate, which had been 
vureſted from Frederic, on- in- law to James, by the 
emperor of Germany. But when all meaſures were 


agreed between both parties, and nothing was want⸗ 


ing but the diſpenſation from Rome, this connection, 
ſo honourable and advantageous to England, was 
broken by à romantic enterpriſe, originally conceived 
with the idea of haſtening and cementing the pro- 
poſed alliance. | 


4 4 f 


George Villiers, with the. ſole recommendation of 


perſonal accompliſhments, had rapidly advanced in 
the favour of James, too partial to external advan- 
tages; and from an obſcure condition, had attained 
the rank and title of duke of Buckingham; to in- 
gratiate himſelf alſo with the ſon, he propoſed to the 
prince of Wales to break through the forms which 
. uſually bind the heirs of royalty, and paſſing in diſ- 
guiſe to Madrid, to introduce himſelf to the infanta 
as an ardent and devoted lover. Charles reliſhed 
the gallantry ef the propoſal; a reluctant conſent 
by the tears of his ſon, and the reproaches of his 
favourite, was extorted from James; and the prince 
of Wales, accompanied by Buckingham, privately 
quitted London, and croſſed over to Calais. They 


had even the temerity in their journey to viſit the 
French court in diſguiſe, and the charms of the 


princeſs Henrietta, the ſiſter of Lewis, made a 
lively and deep impreſſion on the heart of the youth- 
e inc 16  aniilonzao: tr63! 

+:; Though Charles and the duke were received at 
Madrid with eyery mark of reſpect and attention by 
the king of Spain, yet the, volatile manners, and 
diſſolute pleaſures of the latter, but ill accorded 
with the gravity, and dignity, of the Spaniſh court. 
te mY a! _  Inflyenced 


opinion, that his ſon would be degraded 


was diſpatched to 
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Influenced by motives of diſguſt or caprice, he de- 
termined to return without accompliſhing the object 
of their journey; he eafily obtained the, acquieſ- 
cence. of Charles; the delay of the diſpenſation af-- 
forded a decent pretence ; and immediately on their. 
arrival in England, the duke of Buckingham pre- 

vailed on the eaſy king and prince, firſt to ſuſ- 
pend, and afterwards to break off the negociation 

with Spain. | | | 
But James ſtill continued firmly fixed in 


A. D. 1625. 
by receiving into his bed a princeſs of leſs than 


royal pedigree. After the rupture therefore with 


Spain, nothing remained but an alliance with France, 
and to that court he immediately applied himſelf. 
The earls of Holland and Carliſle were ſent over 
ambaſſadors on this occaſion; but though the por- 
tion of Henrietta equalled not that of the infanta, 
and the reſtitution of the palatinate could not be 
expected from this alliance, yet the ſuperior addreſs. 


of Richelieu to the 9 18 miniſters, extorted the 


ſame terms for the chriſtian king as had been grant- 
ed to the catholic. To Henrietta was allowed the 
important privilege of educating her children till 
they attained the age of thirteen, and Buckingham 
Paris to conduct the bride to her 

royal conſort; who, by the death of his father 
James, had aſcended the throne of Englanc. 
But the. near alliance. of France with a Proteſtant 
moſt fatal deſigns againſt the followers of the re- 
formed religion.. Pride had induced him to brave 
the impotent reſentment of the court of Rome; 
and that policy which conſidered the augmentation 
of the regal authority as the grand object of his ad- 
miniſtration, prompted him to meditate the extir- 


pation of a hardy ſect, whoſe frequent revolts c peng; 


Vaulated 


king not deter the cardinal from nouriſhing the 
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146 HISTORY OF ad e . 
violated the dignity of the crown. Several circum- 


ſtances pointed out to him the favourable moment 


of enterpriſe ; the duke of Bouillon, and du e 
Mornai, formidable from their abilities, their e 
rience, and their influence, had funk into the grave 
covered with years and glory; and though the bro- 
thers of Rohan and Soubiſe, by their martial 
ploits had acquired and maintained a high 
tation, yet their impetuous courage too bh 
| Dighted the voice of prudence, and precipitated 
their party into dangers, which hourly 'tlireatened 
their deſtruQtion. 

The late treaty had been idfritiged — the intro- 
duction of a U bag into Montpellier, and the 
remonſtrances 
or evaded by the nenn A new ſubject of 
tent now 1 itfelf in a royal feet *. — 
at L Otient, to guard and block up the Harbour of 
96 The duke of Souhile öfferet with a few 
. ſuddenly to attack and deſtroy the hoſtile Njus- 

and permitted the hugonots, if he failed in 

— attempt, to diſown his conduct. Though 'His 
meaſures were betrayed, he happily accompliſhed 
the daring 85 oject; and on the firſt intelligence of 
his ſuccels, his brother the duke of Rohan Tefuined 
His arms, and again difplayed the banner of revolt. 
A ſharp and gelen War was carried on with that 
fire and animoſity that attends religious commotion. 
The Rochellers were defeated at ſea by the united 
ſquadrons of France and England; but the loſs of 
the confederates in the action prevented them from 
improving their advantage. The clamours of the 
Engliſh compelled their lovereign to intetfere ; the 
mediation of the conſort of Henrietta was liſtened 
to with reſpect; and a peace at length was con- 
cluded, which confirmed the edi&t of Nantz; the 
harbour of Rochelle Was delivered from the — 
ance 
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hupgonots had Fry diſreg = 
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_ lance of the royal ſquadrons ; ; the fort of St. Lewis, | 


which approached and inſulted that city, was to be 
demoliſhed within fix months ; and the king of 
France conſented that his brother-in-law, the ki 
of England, ſhould guarantee to the Proteſtants the 
articles of the peace. 


ilip had beheld with indignation the expulſion | 


of the eccleſiaſtical troops from the Valteline; the 
French, as allies to the duke of Savoy, ſtill main- 
tained the war againſt the power of Spain, The 
Spaniards, i in attempting to raiſe the ſiege of Verue, 


were defeated with conſiderable loſs; but Urban 


the Eighth, who had ſucceeded to the apoſtolical 
chair, prevented the two crowns from coming to an 
open rupture. His zeal to reconcile the moſt pow- 
erful princes of the catholic church was attended 
with fucceſs ; a treaty was cpncluded at Moncon, 
by which the ſovereignty of the Valteline was con- 


firmed to the Griſons, and the paſſes of that coun- 
try, by the gratitude of her allies, ves 


ſecured to 


France. | 

The reputation of Richelieu was not 4 p. 63 
increaſed by his firſt eſſays in arms; to ar 
the hugonots be had granted the moſt favourable 
conditions; and in the late treaty of Moncon the 
duke of Savoy loudly complained that his intereſts 


were deſ ted. But if abroad his ability and inte- 


rity were impeached, at home, he was expoſed to 
he envy and rage which attends ſucceſsful ambiti- 
on. Gaſton, duke of Orleans, and brother to the 
king, had completed his eighteenth year car, and that 


irre auen. which formed the predominant feature 
of M6 2 E e began already to itſelf. 


cnry the Foprth, had expreſſed his 


is tather, 


wiſh that he might t be man to mademoiſelle Mont- 
penſier, one 0 
but the ba 0 


F eireſſes of France; 


voured 


the duke of Orleans endea- 
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voured to divert his inclinations to a marriage with 


ſome foreign princeſs, whoſe connections might ren- 
der him independent of the power of the miniſter. 
Their intrigues could not elude the vigilance of 
the cardinal ; the mareſchal Ornano, who had even 
concerted the aſſaſſination of Richelieu, was com- 
mitted to the Baſtile, and delivered by diſeaſe from 
an ignominous death; the count of Chalais expired 


on a ſeaffold; the duke of Vendoſme, and his bro- 


ther the grand prior, were cloſely guarded; and 
the count of Soiſſons, by a haſty flight, ſought ſhel- 
ter from the tempeſt in the court of Rome. The 
deſigns of his enemies ſerved only to eſtabliſh the 
authority and influence of the cardinal, and the 
partiality of Lewis for his miniſter, was evidently 
diſplayed in the honourable diſtinction, of guards 
for the proteQion of his perſon. _ 2 5 
The duke of Orleans, deprived of all in whom 
he could repoſe confidence, returned to court; and 
with his natural levity conceived, or pretended, a 


violent paſſion for mademoiſelle Montpenſier. Their 


nuptial ceremony was performed by the cardinal; 
but though the duke himſelf obtained, from the 
liberality of his brother, the duchies of Orleans 
and Chartres, with the county of Blois, his ſo- 
licitations for his unhappy friends were inef- 
fectual; and the cardinal having cruſhed the ene- 
mies of his perſon, prepared to extinguiſh thoſe of 
I hough ardent in his deſigns of humbling the 
| houſe of Auſtria, he was convinced, to exert the 
power of France, it was firſt neceſſary to extirpate 
the feeds of civil commotion ; the proteſtants, 
impatient of delay, had urged, by arms the, demo- 
lition of Fort. St. Lewis ; but their temerity was 
checked by the formidable preparations and vigo- 
rous meaſures of Richelieu; and the duke of Sou- 


| bile, 
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ith biſe, anxious for the ſafety of Rochelle, menaced 12 
en- on every fide, implored and obtained the aſſiſtance i 
er. of England. | 1 og | 1 
of That court, embarraſſed by domeſtic „ p. 62 DA - 
'en factions and an unſucceſsful war witten 448 
m- Spain, ought, perhaps, in prudence to have declined | FH 
om any hoſtile enterpriſe againſt the kingdom of France. ths i% 
ed Its mediation, in behalf of the retormed, had hi- (Pt: 
ro- therto been attended with the greateſt advantages; 1 
nd and Richelieu himſelf, daring as he was, could not Jiri 
el- but regard, with ſome degree of dread, the martial 6 4 
he ſpirit of a people who had fo often proved the 1 
he ſcourge of his country; but the duke of Bucking- $4 8] 
the ham fan maintained his aſcendancy over the mind V 
tly of Charles; when diſpatched to receive the princeſs 1 
rds Henrietta, he had entertained a guilty paſſion for the EN 

queen of France; the beauty of his perſon, the 1 
IM elegance of his manners, and the ſplendour of his $1716 Y 
nd equipage, caſt round him a luſtre, which is ſuppoſed "fad 
a even to have dazzled the eyes of royalty ; a private 1 
eir viſit that he paid to Anne, was received with a re- 4 | 
13 proof, that favoured more of kindneſs than anger; 17 
he but his preſumption had not eſcaped the obſerva- : 1 
ins tion of the cardinal ; the vigilance of that miniſter 7 
ſo- was exerted to preclude all future correſpondence; 1 
ef. on preparations of Buckingham for a ſecond em- Wile! 
ne- baſſy to Paris, he was informed by a meſſage from (48 
of Lewis, that he muſt not think of ſuch a journey; 509 
ES and though he reluctantly abandoned the defign, 901 
he he ever after nouriſhed a deep reſentment againſt . 1 
he Richelieu, to whoſe ſuggeſtions he imputed his diſap- 1 
ate pointment. „ „ 0 9 
ts, le had already, in a wanton inſult, 4. D. 1424. 4 1 
10- diſplayed the features of his imperious 2628. "ta 
as diſpoſition; he prevailed on Charles to ſend back WA: 
70- to France all the domeſtics of that nation, who By 7 
u- had attended Henrietta to England. The mareſ- 5 
le, E chal 15 


* 
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chal Baſſompierre was diſpatched by Lewis to the 
court of London, to remonſtrate againſt this in- 


fraction of the marriage articles; and though. the 
addreſs of the ambaſſador rendered him accept- 


able to Charles, yet his efforts could only fuſpend 


the increaſing jealouſy and enmity of Bucking- 


Implacable in his hatred, that haughty favourite 
now liftened with pleafure to the repreſentations 
of the duke of Soubiſe; in the naval victory over 
the Rochellers, the fleet of France had been rein- 
forced by a ſquadron from England, and the ſub- 
fequent peace had been concluded under the medi - 
ation of Charles; that monarch had aſſiſted in 
humbling the hugonots, and his honour was con- 


eerned in faithfully guaranteeing a treaty which his 


arms had compelled them to accept; when to. theſe 
arguments were added the falicitations of Buek- 
ingham, and the clamours of his people, zealous 
for their oppreſſed proteſtant brethren, it is no 
wonder, that the reluctance of Charles was over- 
whelmed by their united force. | | 
Before the mighty preparations of Richelieu 
could be completed, a fleet of an hundred fail and 
an army of feven thouſand men, were fitted out for 
the invaſion of France. Both of theſe were entruſt- 
ed to the command of the duke of Buckingham, 
who preſented himſelf with his armament before the 
harbour of Rochelle; bur fo ill- concerted were his 
meafures, that the inhabitants refuſed. to admit 
theſe formidable allies, of whoſe coming they had 
not been previouſly informed. Diſappointed. in this 
expeQation, the duke directed his operations againſt 
Rhe, an adjacent Wand, protected by a numerous 
garriſon and ſtrong fortifications; he landed his 
men, though with fome laſs; and had he immedi- 
ately urged his attacks, and not allowed MW 


. 
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the French governor, ſeveral. days. reſpite, he might 
probably, have reduced, St. Martin, the principal 


fortreſs. of the iſland; but bis negligence and unac- 


countable delay enabled the French to repleniſh 


the magazines, and reinforce the garriſon of that 
place. The Engliſh were repulſed, in repeated at- 
tasks; detached and ſucceſſive bodies of troops were 
peured by the cardinal. into the iſland ; and Buck- 
ingham himſelf, after the loſs of two thirds of his 
original force, found it neceſſary. to conſult his 
ſafety. by. a precipitate retreat. He conducted the 
rear, m perſon, with a gallantry which in ſome mea- 
{ure eflaced the diſgrace of defeat; but while the 
teſtimony of his companions eſtabliſhed the reputa- 
tion af his courage, the voice of the public loudly 
impeaehed his {kill and judgment. aro Baia 

Tha retreat of Buckingham was the ſignal for 
action to Richelieu. That miniſter had already 
ſecured, by ſeparate treaties, the alliance of Spain 
and the united provinces ; his addreſs. had repre- 
ſented to the court of Philip his treaty with the 
latter, as folely a, temporary expedient to prevent 
their arming in defence of the xeformed ; he had 
recalled and pardoned the count of Soiflons ; and 
while he reſtrained - the. levity, had conciliated to 


his defigns the inclinations of the duke of Orleans. 


The army that he had aſſembled was commanded 
by the king in perſon, and animated by the pre- 
ſence of the principal nobility. The cardinal who 
accompanied his ſovereign, afpired to the reputation 


of a general as well as a ſtateſman ; he planned the 


lines of eircumvallation; deſigned the different 


_ forts, and directed the attacks. To deprive the be- 


ſieged ef all fuceour, his boundleſs genius formed 
the project of throwing aereſs the harbour, a mole 
of à mile's extent in that boiſterous ocean. His di- 
ligence daily urged and inſpected the work; but 


before 
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before it yet could be completed, the fleet of Eng- 
land, commanded by the earl Denbigh, once more 
appeared in view. The Rochellers crowded to their 
ramparts with the expectation of inſtant relief, and 
Richelieu trembled for the darling ſtructure which 


his daring ambition had ſuggeſted; but he was 


preferved from diſgrace by the treachery or cow- 
ardice of the Engliſh admiral ; and the earl of Den- 


bigh, after throwing into the city a ſcanty ſupply 
of corn, declined an engagement with the fleet of 
France, and retired to Portſmouth. To efface the 


diſhonour of the Engliſh arms, the duke of Buck- 
mgham determined, 1n perſon, to'reſume the com- 
mand; but while his preſence haſtened the pre- 
parations, he fell a victim to the national indig- 
nation, and was aſſaſſinated by the hand of a fa- 
natic, named Felton; who avowed himſelf prompt- 


ed to the deed by the remonſtrance of the com- 


mons, that declared the duke the ſource of every 
national grievance, and the great enemy of the 
public. ae FTT. 
The unhappy fate of Buckingham ſuſpended the 
armaments of England; each moment was aſſidu- 
ouſly employed by the cardinal; and he at length 
beheld the ſtupendous work completed, and ena- 
bled to defy the efforts of the enemy. In vain did 
the earl of Lindſay, who ſucceeded to the command 
of the Engliſh fleet, endeavour to force his way to 
the harbour. The mole, firmly and ſtrongly forti- 
fied, reſiſted and repelled the weight of his attacks. 
Hopeleſs of ſucceſs, he abandoned the Rochellers 


to deſpair, and ſteered back his courſe to England. 


he laſt ſpark of enthuſiaſm, which had ſo long 
infpired the miſerable inhabitants of that city, ex- 
pired with the ſignal of his retreat. While yet his 
fails were in ſight, they conſented to furrender at 
diſcretion ; and ſome idea may be formed of the 


miſeries 
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miſeries they had endured, ſince of fifteen thouſand 
perſons who had originally been ſhut up in Rochelle, 


four thouſand alone ſurvived the fatal effects of fa- 

mine, fatigue, and the ſword. 
The king entered the proſtrate city in triumph; 

and the fortune of the cardinal was ſtill more con- 


ſpicuous in the moment of ſubmiſſion, than even 
his genius had ſhone forth in the courſe of the ſiege. 


Scarce had the citizens opened their gates to im- 
plore the clemency of their ſovereign, before a tem- 
peſt, ſo violent, agitated the ocean, as to bury in 
the waves the proud ſtructure that he had planned. 


Had the Rochellers perſevered but a few hours 


longer, the fury of the ſtorm had overwhelmed the 


pride of the cardinal, and preſerved their freedom; 


but the wretched inhabitants drew ſome conſolation 
from the pity of their monarch; their walls were 
indeed diſmantled; but their perſons and effects 
were ſpared; and the moderation of Lewis and his 
miniſter, ſatisfied with having broken the power of 


the hugonots, and wreſted from them their ancient 
aſylum, ſtill permitted them to enjoy an open and 


avowed toleration. | | 
The celebrated duke of Leſdeguieres had expired 
amidſt the diſſentions of his e without be- 


holding the humiliation of the reformed, whoſe 


tenets he had formerly profeſſed, and whoſe princi- 
ples he had ſucceſsfully vindicated with his ſword. 
On his deceaſe, the king reſolved to ſuppreſs the 
office of conſtable, a dignity that he thought raiſ- 
ed the ſubject too near the throne; he obtained, 
at the ſame time, from the duke of Montmorency, 
the reſignation of the poſt of admiral, and commit- 
ted the management of the marine to the vigilance 
of the cardinal. The genius of that aſpiring ſtateſ- 
man, which embraced every department, had juſti- 
fied the diſcernment of his ſovereign in the ſiege 
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of Rochelle; but though his addreſs might baffle, 
his abilities could not extinguiſh, the hatred of a 
court; the ducheſs of Orleans had found her grave 
in the nuptial bed; after being delivered of a 
Wagen the expired, lapgnjed by her conſort, 


converted into a lively affectiom ; but the duke ſoon 
after reſumed his. intrigues ; hig natural levity ſoon 
returned to effage the loſs of his late duchels ; he 
Maofeſſed an ardent, paſſion for Mary de Gonzagua, 
the daughter of the duke of Nevers; and his ad- 
Areſſes to that lady were alternately renewed, or 
ſulpended, 2s his own caprice inclined, ang the in 
tereſt of his 19 25 Pariates, 8 
| | | ne contempt ot the Cardin r 
b. "529 foe of Rome had been inſtanced in the 
expulſion of the egcleſiaſtical forces from the Valte- 
ne ; ſuperior to the influence of religious ſuperſti- 
tion, from political motives alone, he. had armed 
the power of the crown againſt the reformed ; to 
exalt the glory of France and to depreſs the houſe 
of Auſtria, he now reſigned his own perſonal re- 
ſentments. On the death of Vincent duke of Man- 
tua, his Kinſman, the duke of Nevers, pleaded his 
claim as the next male in ſucceſſion to that duchy ; 
but the emperor aſſerted his right as ſupreme prince, 
and beltawgd the inveſtiture on the duke of Gua- 
ſtalla; and the duke of Savoy alſo urged his pre- 
. tenſions to the Marquiſate of Montferrat; both 
were ſupparted by the forces and treaſures of Phi- 


walls of Mantua ; and the duke of Nevers cpuld 
only loudly accule an vuſurpatian which he was in- 
capable of refilling. He had incurred the diſplea- 
ure of the carginal by entering into the cabals 4 
his avowed enemies; he was expoſed to the perſe- 
cution of the queen-mother, who regarded, with 
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averſion and female rage, the paffn ef the 
duke of Orleans for Mary de Gen agus; but in 
the mind of Richelieu, the intereſt of the Rate fa 
perſedded every other conſideration; and while be 
abandoned the ſenſe of his on injuties, He whk 
deaf to the implacable enmity of Mary of Medicis. 
He adviſed the king of France to Tandrads the 
opportunity of Topportitig His on ſudject, the 
duke of Nevers, againſt the "injuſtice of the hefe 
6f Auſttia. The afdent ſpirit of the miniſter com- 
municated itſelf to the monarch; and with che ve- 


terans whoſe Qiſciptitie- had been conffrmed, and 


whoſe perſeverance hall been exercifed in the fiejte 


of Rochelle, Lewis, early in the enſwing ſpring, 


erected his ſtandard, ànd prepated to march to the 

relief of Caſal, Which was 'befieged by the forces 

of the confetlerates. The inclemency of the 'fea- 

ſon, the rugged tracts of the Alps in vain oppoſe 

nis progreſs He penetrated through the narrow 

7 uza; and the duke of Savoy, alarmed at 
is ap 


roach, confented to deſert bis allles, and it 


negociate a treaty with France. He en aged to 
allow a free paflage, and to ſupply with proviſions 


the NO of Lewis. He agreed, with his "own 
Ts join the French ffandard, and to chace 
the Spaniar e 


rs from the walls of 'Cafal. 
To the defence of that fortreſs, Lewis detached 


three chouſand choſen ſoldiers, under the command 
of 'Thoiras, who had already ſignalized his gallan- 


try in the defence of the mand of Rhe. The mo- 
narch 'himfelf, with his miniſter, animated by tuc- 


cels, traverſed again the Alps, and entered his 


kingdom to chaſtiſe the preſumption of the hugo- 
nots, The duke of Rohan, undiſmayed by the re- 
duction of Rochelle, (till diſplayed the banner of 
revolt in Guienne, Languedoc, and the mountains 
of the Cevennes. Montauban, Caſtres, 
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158 HISTORY OF, FRANCE. 
Privas, and Alais, ſtill profeſſed the principles of 


the reformed, and declared their reſolution to ſeal 


their faith with their blood. While the cardinal 
oppreſſed by a flow and dangerous fever, ſought a 


tranſient repoſe from his toils, the king aſſaulted 
1 


the walls of Privas, compelled the on to ſur- 
render at diſcretion, and devoted inhabitants, 
without exception of age or ſex, to the ſword. 
Richelieu, rejoiced at his abſence from the promiſ- 
cuous maſlacre which ſullied the victory of his ſo- 
vereign. This inſtance of ſeverity ſtruck terror in- 


deed into the citizens of Alais; ſtrongly fortified, 


and 'amply provided, that place might long have 

reſiſted the attacks of the royal army ; the gates 
were immediately opened on the approach of the 
king, and the duke of Rohan, too fatally con- 
vinced of the inability of the proteſtants any longer 
to defend themſelves by arms, ſigned a treaty, 
which reſtored the reformed to their eſtates and the 
free exerciſe of their religion, but deprived them 
in their fortified towns of the means of protecting 
either. He himſelf immediately after withdrew 


into honourable exile. But the citizens of Mont. 


auban rejected terms which involved their walls in 
deſtruction, and refuſed admittance to the prince 
of Conde, whoſe ſanguinary diſpoſition they dread- 
ed. To the exhortations of Richelieu himſelf they 
were leſs inexorable ; the cardinal with his guards 
were invited to enter the city; and the lenity with 
which he treated the inhabitants, added a milder 
luſtre to the glory that he had acquired by the ſuc- 
ceſs of his martial enterpriſes. | 


A. D 7630. 


reſumed their intrigues, but their cabals 
proved fatal to themſelves, and ſerved to confirm 


the authority of the cardinal, who Lewis, by letters 


patent, inveſted with the title of principal miniſter. 


_ 


The enemies of Richelieu had again 


the 
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The duke of Savoy had availed himſelf of the late 
hoſtile operations againſt the proteſtants, had vio- 
lated the treaty of 'Suza, and had joined the Spani- 
ards in the ſiege of Caſal. To the title of miniſter, 
the king of France added that of lieutenant gene- 
ral; and the cardinal, poſſeſſed of all military and 
civil power, prepared to chaſtiſe the preſumption 


of the Savoyard. He croſſed again the Alps in 


perſon; and while he affected to liſten to terms of 
accommodation, continued his march with unwea- 
ried rapidity. The heads of his columns were al- 


ready pointed towards Turin, and the duke was 


diligently occupied in preparing for the defence of 
his capital, when Richelieu, ſuddenly changing his 


direction, preſented himſelf before the gates of 


Pignerol; that important fortreſs, which opened a 
direct road from Dauphin into Italy, was taken in 
twelve days; and the miniſter now ſummoned 
Lewis to the camp to ſhare the glory of his ambiti- 
ous projects. With a veteran army of twenty-five 


thouſand men, the king of France overran and re- 
duced the country of Savoy; Mazarin, afterwards 


ſo well known in France by the dignity of cardinal 
and the power of miniſter, was ſent to negociate 
with Lewis on behalf of the duke of Savoy; a par- 
tial ſuſpenſion of arms was all he could obtain; and 
that unhappy prince, who beheld his territories 
portioned out between his implacable enemies, and 


faithleſs allies, ſunk himſelf into the grave the vic- 


tim of diſappointed ambition. | 
The death of the duke of Savoy facilitated the 
progreſs of the French. Revel, Ville Franche, and 


Poncallier, inſtantly capitulated ; but their career 


of conqueſt was checked by a peſtilential diforder, 


which thinned and debilitated the armies of France. 


The king himſelf indiſpoſed, and attended by the 


cardinal, had retired to Eyons; and the_remnant 
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of the trogps under the mareſchals de la Force, 
Schomberg, and Marillac, were ordered to 

to the relief of Caſal. Feeble and enervated by diſ. 
eaſe, the ardour of the generals inſpired the foldi- 


ers; they already beheld the walls of that fortreſs, 


and the camp of the beſiegers; but when they hour- 
ly expected the ſignal for engagement, they were 


_ Preſerved from the encounter with the freſh and 


vigorous troops of Spain, by intelligence of iche 
treaty of Ratifbon, negociated by Mazarin, and 


| which eſtabliſhed the duke of Nevers in the peace- 


able poſſeſſion of the duchy of Mantua, and 'the 
marquiſate of Montferrat. * 
The indiſpoſition of Lewis was attended by the 


moſt alarming ſymptoms, and in the danger of the 


monarch the miniſter beheld his own. His :ene- 
mies, encouraged by the queen- mother, reſumed 
their hopes and intrigues; but when the phyſicians 
had even pronounced the recovery of Lewis im- 
poſſible, a ſudden and favourable turn in his diſ- 
order confounded the foes, and confirmed the au- 
thority of the cardinal. The moſt active of his 
enemies were diſgraced and arreſted; and Mary of 
-Medicis herſelf was compelled to ſubmit to a'feign- 
ed reconciliation with the haughty ſtateſman, whoſe 
influence over the mind of her fon had over- 
whelmed his regard, and even reſpect for his pa- 
rent. 2 155 | L 
5 Sweden emerging from obſcurity and 
D. 1631. . | | 8 , : 

animated by the heroic genius of the 

great Guſtavus, had already penetrated into Ger- 
many, and ſhaken by ſucceſlive victories the impe- 
rial deſpotiſm of the houſe of 'Auſtria,; to fecond 
her efforts the cardinal negociated a treaty, by 
which he engaged annually to ſupply Guſtavus with 
tour hundred thouſand crowns ; while heigcquired 
with equal addreſs, by a ſecret article with the 
5 duke 
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duke of Savoy, the ſtrong fortreſs of Pignerol, and 


prevailed on the duke of Mantua to admit a French 
arriſon into Caſal. Yet even thoſe negociations 


ſo advantageous to his country, could not exempt 


him from the malice of his adverſaries ; the queen- 


mother and the duke of Orleans ftill retained their 


implacable enmity. But their adherents the prin- 
els of Conti, with the ducheſſes of Elbœuf and 
Leſdiguieres were ſentenced to exile, and the 
mareſchal Baſſompierre was committed to the Ba- 


ſtile. Mary of Medicis eſcaped to Flanders from 
the ſtern juſtice of her ſon, and the inexorable re- 


ſentment of his miniſter; the duke of Orleans 
ſought ſhelter from the ſtorm in the court of Lor- 
rain, and abandoning himſelf to his' natural levity, 
eſpouſed Margaret the ſiſter of that prince. 

_ The pride of the king of France was , ,, FREE 


of Lorrain, in affording ſhelter to, and contracting 


an alliance with his fugitive brother. Twice he in- 
vaded the territories of that prince, and twice com- 


pelled him to fue for peace on the moſt humiliating 
conditions. Amidſt theſe alarms the duke of Or- 
leans had quitted a court which could no longer 
afford him ſecurity, and had retired to his mother 
Mary of Medicis m Flanders. While Lewis pur- 
ſued his career of victory in Lorrain, his brother 
having colle&ed a feeble band of two thouſand fol. 


| lowers, penetrated into Burgundy, exhorted the 


inhabitants to arm againſt the arrogance of the car- 
dinal, and inſulted and deſtroyed the ſuburbs of 
Dijon. Chaced from thence by the mareſchal de 
la Force, he retreated into Auvergne, and purſued 
by mareſchal Schomberg, eſcaped with his miſera- 
ble train into Languedoc. The duke of Montmo- 
rency, who governed that province, received the 
brother of his ſovereign with open arms, and ef- 
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pouſed his deſigns with ardour. Though Thou- 
louſe, the capital, maintained its loyalty, and pro- 


claimed the adherents of the duke of Orleans re- 


bels, yet the amiable qualities of Montmorency 
drew to Pezenas the principal nobility of the pro- 
vince; on theſe he beſtowed the title of ſtates of 
Languedoc; in an eloquent and ſpirited manifeſto 
| he arraigned the pride, the infolence, and the op- 
preſſive adminiſtration of the cardinal; and to ſup- 
port his declarations by action, at the head of ten 
thouſand men, who had crowded to his ſtandard, 
he preſſed forwards to attack mareſchal Schomberg, 
who with four thouſand infantry had poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of a ſtrong camp near Caſtelnaudari. The im- 
petuous courage of Montmorency, with his cavalry 
alone, attacked the intrenchments of that general. 
His example inſpired his followers with the moſt 
heroic reſolution; the works of the royaliſts were 
pierced by their, daring efforts; but while their lea- 
der diſplayed the valour of a ſoldier, he negle&ed 
the duties of a commander; his martial train, as 


they ruſhed on to improve their advantage, were 


betrayed into an ambuſcade and overwhelmed by 
ſuperior numbers; the duke of Montmorency, 
wounded in ſeveral places, and his horſe killed un- 
der him, was taken priſoner ; and the duke of Or- 
leans, informed of his fate, inſtead of endeavour- 
ing to retrieve the day, retreated with his ſcattered 
and diſkeartned troops. | „ | 

The inexorable juſtice of Lewis ſuffered not the 
duke of Montmorency long to languiſh in confine- 
ment; his proceſs was immediately formed before 
the parliament ; he was ſentenced to loſe his head; 
and he expired on the ſcaffold with calm undaunted 
courage. Interior only to his anceſtors in fortune, 
in him were extinguiſhed the male deſcendants of 
the houſe of Montmorency ; and while the wy 
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of Lewis refuſed to ſpare- his life, his liberality en- 
riched with his eſtates the prince of Conde, who 
had married his ſiſter. . 

_ While the fate of Montmorency was in ſuſpence, 
the duke of Orleans had endeavoured to obtain his 
pardon by profeſſions of future allegiance; but no 
ſooner had the deadly blow been given, than that 
prince retired again into Flanders. His abſence 
and intrigues gave but little uneaſineſs to the court 
of France. That kingdom each day became more 
conſcious of her own ſtrength, and of her weight 


in the political balance of Europe. The great Gu- 
ſtavus, after repeatedly defeating the veteran troops 
of Ferdinand, and delivering Germany from the 


imperial yoke, cloſed in the arms of victory a life 
of ſplendid atchievements and military renown. 
The memorable fields of Lutzen, in which he tri- 
umphed and expired, raiſed again the drooping 
ſpirits of the houſe of Auſtria, who welcomed a de- 
feat that was accompanied by the fate of their moſt 


formidable adverſary. But Richelieu, diligent to 


improve every event, concerted his meaſures with 
prudence and promptitude; he nouriſhed by con- 
tinual ſubſidies the confederacy of the German 
princes; he ſecretly negociated with the united 
ſtates of Holland, and he recalled the duke of Ro- 
han from exile, and entruſted to his abilities the 


command of the French forces in the Valteline. | 
Though Richelieu regarded with con- A. D. 1633. 


tempt the machinations of the duke of 634. 


Orleans, he ſuffered not the authority of his ſove- 
regs to be inſulted with impunity by the reiterated 


hoſtilities of the duke of Lorrain. He eaſily per - 
ſuaded Lewis to regard that prince as the abettor of 
the factious deſigns of his brother, and once more 
to invade his dominions. Lunevilie and Saint Mi- 
hel were rapidly reduced by the French; Nanci 
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was inveſted; and the unfortunate duke was com- 
pelled to furrender his capital as the pledge of his 
ſincerity, to deliver his ſiſter to the king of France, 
and to facilitate- the difſolution of her marriage with 


the duke of Orleans. But Lewis had ſcarce re- 


turned to Paris, before the duke of Lorrain having 
- accompliſhed the eſcape of his ſiſter to Flanders, 
endeavoured to elude his engagements, and pre- 
ſerve his people from the calamities of war, by mag- 
nanimouſly refigning his territories to his brother 
Francis. This artifice could not avert the indig. 


nation of the cardinal; the mareſchal de la Force 


with a numerous army re-entered Lorrain, ſurpriz- 
ed the new duke and his conſort, and eſtabliſhed 
the authority of France throughout the whole 
duchy. The duke of Orleans, diſmayed by the 
deſtruCtion of his brother-in-law and ally, conclud- 
ed a treaty of reconciliation, quitted Bruſſels alone, 
and threw himſelf at the feet of Lewis. But though 
he conſented to live at Blois ſeparate from his con- 
ſort, he perſevered, with a degree of conftancy un- 
uſual in his conduct, to maintain the validity of 
his marriage. : | 

While the cardinal counteraQed with ſucceſs his 


domeſtic enemies, he was alarmed by the progreſs 


of the foreign foes of France, and the returning 
_ proſperity of the houſe of Auſtria. At Nordlingen 
the victories of Guſtavus were effaced by the total 
defeat of the Swedes; and the imperialiſts beheld 
twenty thouſand of their adverſaries lifelefs on the 


field. The policy of Richelieu revived their faint- 


ing courage with liberal and conſtant pecuniary 
ſupplies ; but at the fame time he ſtipulated for the 
immediate poſſeſſion of Philipſburgh and Spires in 
Germany; and the ceſſion of Alſace on the fron- 
tiers of Lorrain, as ſoon as he declared war againſt 

. Thougb 
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A Though long averſe to plunge his country into 
21 open contelt with the houſe of Auſtria, the fitu- 


ation of his allies allowed Lewis no further delay, 


The forces of the emperor had already occupied 
Philipſburgh ; and the cardinal concluded a ſecret 
treaty with the united provinces of Holland. On 
the intelligence of this hoſtile negociation, the court 
of Spain determined by activity and vigour to anti- 
cipate the deſigns of 5 enemies; ſhe poured ber 
turces into T'reves, ſurprized the capital, and ſeized 
the elector, who had acceded to the league with 
France. Ihis bold and ſucceſsful enterpriſe was re- 


_{ented by France by an open declaration of war. 


The mareſchals Chatillon and Breze were com- 
manded to march to the ſupport of the prince of 
Orange, then in the neighbourhood of Maeſtricht 
in their progreſs they encountered and defeated 
with cruel ſlaughter the forces of Spain, commanded 
by prince Thomas of Savoy. Animated by ſucceſs, 
and joined by the prince of Orange, they forced 


open the gates of Tillemont, and inveſted Louvain 


but the diſſentions of the commanders compelled 
them to abandon this enterpriſe with diſgrace; 
and an army which threatened to ſubvert the au- 
thority of Philip throughout Flanders, was waſted 
2 vain attempts, or conſumed by fatigue and diſ- 

"A | 


It was not alone by arms that Richelieu endea- 


voured to ſupport the glory of his country. His 


arts detached from the court of Spain the dukes of 
Savoy and Parma; and mareſchal Crequi was in- 
ſtructed in concert with thoſe princes, to aſſert the 
liberties of Italy. He was defeated on the banks 
of the Po, by the ſuperior forces of the Spani- 
ards, and loudly impeached the envy and diſcon- 
tent of the duke of Savoy, as the ſource of his mil - 


fortune. 
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The king had beheld with impatience not onl 
his foreign conqueſts ſhaken, but even his heredi- 


tary dominions inſulted ; the duke of Lorrain had 


eluded the vigilance of his guards, and eſcaped from 


_ confinement ; his appearance in that duchy re- 


vived the zeal of his ſubjeQs ; ſeveral important 
laces opened their gates to him ; but his career 
was checked by the unexpected preſence of Lewis 
himſelf, who at the head of a ſmall army haſtily 
aſſembled, flew to maintain his former acquiſitions, 
retook Saint Michel, and returned triumphant to 
Paris; while the duke of Rohan emulated in the 
Valteline the glory of his ſovereign, and in two 
bloody and ſucceſhve engagements broke in that 


country the ſtrength of the imperialiſts and Spani- 


ards. . 
A. D. 1636. Metz was reduced by the forces of the 

Emperor, but the Germans were com- 
pelled to raiſe the ſiege of Colmar by the cardi- 
nal Valette; who, deſpiſing the tranquil duties of 
the church, in imitation of Richelieu, aſpired to 
military glory. The Spaniards on their ſide poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelyes of St. John de Luz; but in Italy 
they were defeated by the ſkill and valour of the 
duke of Savoy; yet this misfortune was ſoon re- 
paired, and Spain, after ravaging the territories of 
the duke of Parma, now meditated a more impor- 
tant enterpriſe. | EL 


4 - * N 


To ſupport the war in ſo many different quarters, 
France had ſtripped of troops the frontier of Picardy, 


and expoſed it to the incurſions of her enemies. 
The Spaniſh army, commanded by prince Thomas 


of Savoy, and reinforced by the celebrated Pico- 


lomini, entered the defenceleſs province, occupied 
Capelle and Catelet, paſſed the Somme in defiance 
of the French troops under the count of Soiſſons, 


and in leſs than a week reduced the ſtrong-town of 


Corbie. 
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Corbie. The Parifians liſtened with conſternation 
to the rapid and unexpected approach of their toes ; 
the capital was filled with terror and confuſion ; 
the ſovereign involved himſelf in a filent and gloomy 


deſpondence; but the cardinal diſplayed a fortitude 


and magnanimity worthy of his elevated fortunes. 
He threw himſelf on the confidence of the public; 
he diſmifſed thoſe guards which the partiality of 
the king had aſſigned him; and ever fruitful in ex- 
pedients, called forth on this emergency the re- 
fources of the ſtate. The horſes and domeſtics of 
the wealthy, the perſonal ſervice of the poor, were 
demanded to encounter the impending danger. The 
ſcattered bands of France were ſoon ſwelled to an 
hoſt of fifty thouſand men. Richelieu would will- 
ingly have aſſumed the command himſelf, but the 
count of Soiſſons refuſed to ſerve under him; and 
the cardinal entruſted the fate of France to that 
prince, and the duke of Orleans, whoſe jealouſy. of 
each other he imagined would prevent them from 
combining in any intrigues dangerous to his au- 
thority. . EET ITS 
The diſcernment of the cardinal on this occaſion 
deſerted him; the two generals acted with perfect 
unanimity, compelled the Spaniards to repaſs the 
Somme, and retook Corbie ; but at the ſame time 
they concerted the deſtruction of Richelieu, and 
Amiens was fixed-upon as the ſcene of his aſſaſſina- 
tion. At the moment when the conſpirators ex- 


pected the ſignal from the duke of Orleans, the re- 


ſolution of that prince forſook him, and he declared 
that his conſcience would not permit him to ſhed the 
blood of a cardinal, an archbiſhop, and a prieſt. 


The miniſter was not apprized of his danger till it 


was. paſſed. The duke of Orleans haſtily retired 
to Blois, and the count of Soiſſons fought thelter in 
Sedan; but the cardinal was unwilling at this 

| | critical 
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critical juncture to increaſe his own enemies, and 


_ thoſe of the public. He prevailed on Lewis to 
treat both the princes with lenity ; the duke of 


Orleans was ſoon reconciled, by acknowledging 


the validity of his marriage; and the count of 


Soiflons was permitted to enjoy the income of his 
eſtates in exile. | 


A. D. 163, The enſuing campaign opened with 


events the moſt inauſpicious to France. 
The duke of Parma, beſieged in Placentia, was com- 
pelled to renounce the alliance of that crown. The 
duke of Rohan, neglected by cardinal Richelieu, 
who ſtill regarded him with jealouſy, after exhauſt- 
ing his private eredit, was conſtrained to evacuate 


the Valteline, But theſe diſaſters were followed 


by a ſeries of ſplendid ſucceſs ; the count of Har- 
court recovered in Provence the iflands of St. Mar- 
garet and St. Honoret ; the duke of Valette re- 
duced ſeveral forts which the Spaniards had ſeized 
in Guienne ; mareſchal Schomberg raiſed. the ſiege 
of Lucat, and defeated Serbellon the Spaniſh ge- 
neral ; cardinal de la Valette again planted the 
ſtandard of France on the walls of Capelle ; the ma- 


reſchal de Chatillon ſucceſsfully inveſted Damvil- 


hers in Luxemburg; and the duke of Longueville 
extended his conqueſts, in Franche-Compte. In 
Italy, the duke of Savoy; ſeconded by mareſchal 


Crequi, triumphed over the Spaniards led by the 


duke of Modena ; and in the Netherlands, the vi- 
orous efforts of the prince of Orange compelled 

the garriſon of Breda to ſurrender. 
A. D. 16:8, The flame of ſuperſtition was nouriſhed 
n amidſt the devaſtations of war; and 
Lewis, to propitiate the favour of heaven, ſolemnly 
| ſubmitted his kingdom to the protection of the holy 
virgin. The duke of Weimar, who had been 
trained to arms in the ſchool of Guſtavus, and who 
maintained 
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maintained an independent authority over an army 


of various nations, was ſupplied from the treaſures 
of France ; he was however ſurpriſed and routed 
in the ſiege of Rheinfeld ; the duke of Rohan, who 
had accompanied him from eſteem, here received 
his mortal wound, and cloſed a life of virtue and 
glory. But the duke of Weimar within a few days 


effaced his diſgrace by the total defeat of his ene. 


mies. Four imperial generals in chains atteſted 


his triumph, and the towns of Rheinfeld, Fribourg, 


1 Briſac, acknowledged the dominion of the 
Victor. | 5 
The death of the duke of Savoy rather increaſed 


than diminiſhed the influence of France; his widow, 


the filter of Lewis, was appointed regent during the 
minority of her infant ſon ; and Richelieu reſolved 
to retaliate on Spain the invaſion of Picardy by the 
ſiege of Fontarabia. But the prince of Condé, to 
whom that enterpriſe was confided, was defeated, 
by the admiral of Caſtile, and with the remnant of 
his army with difficulty eſcaped to his ſhips. This 


_ miſcarriage was balanced by a domeſtic event of 
the higheſt importance. The queen was at length 


delivered of a ſon, whoſe birth, while it ſecured 


the peaceable ſucceſſion to the throne, contri- 


buted to check the turbulent levity of the duke of 
Orleans, and to eſtabliſh the power of the car- 


dinal, 


| The duke of Weimar, while his vigo- 
rous age and mature judgment promiſed 
him a long and ſplendid career of glory, expired 
after a ſhort illneſs; Richelieu had in vain endea- 
voured to perſuade him to 'part with his new acqui- 
ſition of Briſac; and his death at this critical period 
was not without ſuſpicion of poiſon. By whatever 
means it was accompliſhed, the cardinal with his 
uſual dexterity availed himſelf of his deceaſe; he 


A. D. 1639. 


procured 
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jones from his ſucceſſors in command not only 


riſac, but Fribourg alſo ; and he prevailed on his 


army to acknowledge the authority of the duke of 
Longueville. 

In * the brothers of the was duke of 
Savoy diſputed with his widow the ſucceſhon to the 


3 regency. Supported by the marquis of Leganez, 


they ſurpriſed Chivas, were received into Quiers, 
Montcallier, and Goree; and aſſaulted Turin ſo 
ſuddenly, that the ducheſs had ſcarce time to retire 
into the citadel; from thence ſhe retreated to Gre- 
noble, where ſhe had a perſonal interview with her 
brother; Lewis lamented her misfortunes, with- 


out affording her hopes of ſupport. The defeat of 
the marquis of Feuquieres by Picolomini increaſed 


the embarraſſments of France; and though the 


count of Harcourt in Piedmont. recovered Quiers, 


and eluded the ſuperior forces of the marquis of 
Lap and prince Thomas, his conduct and mili- 
tary {kill were rather honourable to himſelf, than 
of eſſential ſervice to the ducheſs of Savoy. | 
In the Low Countries, the marquis of Meilleraie 
reduced Heſdin, and acquired the baton of mareſ- 
chal. But the continuance of the war had already 


w? - . . 


nity ; and the chancellor Ro who was detached 
with fix thouſand troops to puniſh the guilty, de- 


termined to avoid a ſimilar "accuſation, 'and- extin- 


guiſhed the inſurreQion with the lives of the inſur- 
ents. 

c In Rouſillon, Salers, which had been captured 

by the prince of Conde, was recovered by the Spa- 

niards ; but the count of Harcourt acquired freſh 

laurels in Piedmont. He relieved Caſal, beſieged 


by 


though defended by prince Thomas of Savoy in 

erſon. At ſea, the French obtained a deciſive vic- 
tory over the fleet of Spain; and in the Nether- 
lands the mareſchals Chaulnes, Chatillon, and Meil- 
leraie, inveſted Arras. The cardinal infant, brother 
to Philip the Fourth, who had advanced to the re- 
lief of it, was repulſed at the moment that he 
thought himſelf | ſecure of victory; and the city, 


after a defence of thirty-five days, was compelled to 


{urrender. 


But more deep and deadly wounds were A. D. 1640. 


inflicted on Spain by the imprudence of 1641. 
her own miniſters than by the enterpriſes of Riche- 
lieu. The Catalans, indignant at the open violation 
of their ancient privileges, erected the ſtandard of 
revolt. And Portugal, diſdaining any longer a de- 
pendant ſituation, ſhook off the yoke of Philip, and 
raiſed to the throne John duke of Braganza. To 


the ſupport of the former, Lewis detached the ma- 


reſchal de la Mothe Houdancourt, who reduced 
the city of Conſtantin; and with the latter he con- 
cluded a ſtrict and ſolemn alliance. Meanwhile in 
Germany the count of Guebriant who had been 


educated to war under the duke of Weimar, 
maintained againſt the imperialiſts the glory of the 


French name; and the viſcount Turenne, a pu- 
pil of the ſame ſchool, happily ſeconded in Pied- 
mont the efforts of the count of Harcourt. 

The diſcontent and flight of the count of Soiffons 
nave already been noticed ; in his exile of Sedan 


he ſtill nouriſhed his enmity to the cardinal; and 
ſupported by the dukes of Bouillon and Guiſe, he 


determined openly to purſue the emotions of his 
reſentment. Richelieu, ſenſible of his deſigns, de- 
tached mareſchal Chatillon with ten thouſand men 
to inveſt Sedan, and reduce him to ſubmiſſion. But 


the 
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by the marquis of Leganez ; and retook Turin, 
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the count was reinforced by a Spaniſh army under 
general Lamba, and encountered the royal forces 
in the battle of Marfee. The troops of the mareſ- 
chal were already broken and diſperſed, when the 
fruits of victory were raviſhed Foe 
tors by the death of the count himſelf, who periſhed 
by a random ball. The circumſtances of his fate 
were dark and myſterious ; but the policy of the 
cardinal prevailed on the king to conſign to obli- 
vion the guilt of his aſſociates, and the duke of 
Bouillon was again admitted to the preſence of his 
lovereign, and permitted to retain the principality of 
Sedan. | . 125 
A. D. 164 In the Netherlands, Aire was captured 
| _ 1642. by the mareſchal Meilleraie, and reco- 
ered again by the Spaniards ; but it was in Rou- 
ſillon, the poſſeſſion of which would enable him 
eſfectually to ſuccour the Catalans, that the cardinal 
was determined to make the moſt vigorous efforts. 
Diſeaſe had long preyed upon his ſinking frame, but 
his mind ſtill roſe - ſuperior to pain and laſſitude. 


His ardent ſpirit kindled the flame of martial ambi- 


tion in Lewis; and though the declining health 
of the monarch threatened his ſpeedy diſſolution, 
yet he liſtened with pleaſure to the manly counſels 
of his minilter, and prepared, with Richelieu, to 
accompany the army into Rouſillon; but at Nar- 
bonne the indiſpoſition ef the cardinal increaſed to 
ſuch a dangerous height, as compelled him reluc- 
tantly to ſtop there, while the king, with the ma- 
reſchals Meilleraie and Schomberg purſued his 
route, and encamped under the hoſtile walls of Per- 
pignan. | 
A D. ez. While Lewis in perſon preſſed the ſiege 
D. 1642. . . - 5 
of that city, and Richelieu languiſhed 
on the bed of ſickneſs, a confederacy was formed, 
that promiſed to extinguiſh the power and _ 
the 


* 


m the conſpira- 
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the fleeting moments of the latter. The lively tem- 


per, agreeable addreſs, and elegant perſon, of Cing 
Mars, the ſecond ſon of mareſchal d'Effiet, ſeconded 


by the recommendations of the cardinal, had ren- 


dered him peculiarly acceptable to the king; but 


the favourite, haughty, and intractable, regarded 
with averſion the ſuperior aſcendancy of the miniſ- 
ter; Richelieu had repreſſed his ambition that aſ- 
pired to the ducal honours of France; and the gra- 
titude of Cing Mars, for paſt favours, was over- 
whelmed by reſentment. Weak himſelf, and inca- 
pable of great defigns, he liſtened to the ſuggeſtions 
of M. de Thou, the ſon of the celebrated hiſto- 
rian ; by the advice of that gentleman, he connected 
himſelf with the dukes of Orleans and Bouillon; 
and ſoon after, in conjunction with thoſe princes, 
formed a ſecret alliance with the court of Spain. 


The duke of Bouillon was to have the command of 


the army, and engaged, in caſe of danger to receive 
the duke of Orleans into Sedan ; while Philip the 
Fourth promiſed to furniſh the conſpirators with 
ample ſupplies of money and a formidable body of 
troops. | | 
But theſe intrigues, however ſecretly conducted, 
could not eſcape the jealous vigilance of the car- 
dinal. On the firſt intimation, he preſſed Lewis to 
quit the walls of Perpignan, and to repair to Nar- 
bonne. The defeat of the mareſchal Grammont, 
on the banks of the Scheld, diſpoſed the monarch to 
liiten to the ſolicitations of his miniſter, in whoſe 
abilities he alone could confide to retrieve the diſ- 
aſter; the cardinal, in this interview, is ſuppoſed 


bitterly to have reproached his ſovereign ; and 


Lewis acknowledged that Cinq Mars bad frequently 
urged him to the deſtruction of Richelieu. By the 
advice of that ſtateſman, the king proceeded to his 
capital, aſter inveſting the cardinal with diſeretio- 

nary 
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nary powers for the deſtruction of his enemies. The 
duke of Orleans made an ample confeſſion; but 
though he refuſed publicly to bear evidence againſt 
his confederates, his life, as brother to the king, 
was reſpected; the duke of Bouillon purchaſed his 
pardon by the ceſſion of his principality of Sedan; 
but Cinq Mars and de Thou were condemned to 
atone for their preſumption on the ſcaffold; the 
morning of their execution brought intelligence of 
the ſurrender of Perpignan; and Richelieu appriſed 
the king of both events by a ſingle and expreſſive 
line. Your troops are in Perpignan, and your 
enemies in the grave“ | 
Mary of Medicis at Cologne cloſed a life, embit- 
tered by the diſcord of her ſons, and her own ex- 
ile; the filial affedtion which Lewis had denied to 


her while living, was revived on the news of her 


death; but the attention of France was engrofled 
by the approaching diſſolution of him whoſe daring 
counſels had driven her into baniſhment, and whoſe 
implacable vengeance had ſhed, by the hands of the 
executioner, the nobleſt blood of France. The 
glories and life of Richelieu now drew near their 
end; after the reduction of Perpignan, exhauſted 
in body, but ſtill vigorous in mind, he had ap- 
proached the capital by flow and triumphant jour- 
nies ; his laſt moments atteſted his aſcendancy over 
his ſovereign, and were ſtill terrible to his enemies. 


On his death bed, he proteſted to Lewis, that his 


counſels had ever been directed to the honour of the 
crown and the welfare of the kingdom; and he ter- 
minated his ſplendid career with a fortitude and ſe- 
renity that aſtoniſhed thoſe who had beheld the ſan- 
guinary effects of his adminiſtration. 


Three mighty and ſucceſsful projects immortalize 


the period of his government. He humbled the tur 
bulent ſpirits of the great; he ſubdued the ſtub- 
| | born 
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born zeal of the hugonots; and he curbed the en- 
croaching power of the houſe of Auſtria, Un- 
daunted and implacable, prudent and active, no com- 
binations of the powerful nobles could withſtand his 


vengeance, no intrigues could elude his penetra- 


tion; while he exalted the throne, he controlled a 
ſovereign impatient of rule and jealous of his au- 
thority ; and while he extinguiſhed the liberties of 
the people, he eſtabliſhed among them diſcipline 
and order, and opened to them the paths to learn- 
ing and renown. * 5 
A. U 1 From the death of Richelieu, Lewis 
N aſpired to hold the reins of government 


| himſelf. Mazarin, for whom the late miniſter had 


obtained a cardinal's hat, and to whom he had 


lately imparted his confidence, was indeed introduced 


into the. council; but the ſervants of the crown 
were detained in their former departments, and the 
only change that appeared, was recalling from ba- 
niſhment, and releaſing from confinement, the moſt 
illuſtrious objects of the cardinal's jealouſy or reſent- 
ment. The war was ſtill proſecuted with diligence 
and vigour, and the ſpirit of Richelieu ſeemed ſtill 
to impel the machine which his genius had firſt ſet 


in motion. In Germany, the count of Guebriant, 


and the Swediſh general Tottenſon, triumphed over 
the imperialiſts ; in Piedmont, Lorrain, Rouſſillon, 
and Catalonia, the mareſchals Schomberg, Meille- 


_ rate, PHopatal, and Houdancourt, in ſueceſſive vic- 


tories, ſuſtained the glory, and increaſed the domi- 

nion of France. 1 f 5 | 
But the ſucceſs of his arms could not check the 
progreſs of diſeaſe ; and Lewis was ſenſible that the 
inevitable moment was rapidly approaching, when 
his reign and his life muſt terminate together. - A 
low ra inceſſantly hung upon him; and his 
body exhibited the ſymptoms of gradual but cer- 
| OD tain 
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176 HISTORY OF. FRANCE. 
tain decay. The tender years of his ſons expoſed 


the kingdom once more to thoſe diflentions which 


had lately been ſo happily extinguiſhed ; and anx- 
tous for the welfare of his children and people, he 
diligently revolved in what hands to place the reins 
of government. Anne of Auſtria, the partner of 
his bed, had never partook of his confidence; and 
his brother, the duke of Orleans, had forfeited his 


elteem by his levity, and incurred his enmity by his 


ſeditious intrigues. 
At length he publiſhed to the world the plan that 


he had ſecretly meditated ; and endeavoured, by 
r into different hands the power that he 


bequeathed, to counterbalance the aſpiring hopes 
of each, and to ſecure the tranquil minority of the 
dauphin. The queen indeed was appointed ſole 
regent, with the care of her children; but the duke 


of Orleans was declared head of the council, and 


lieutenant general throughout the kingdom. In 
caſe of his death this ul was firſt to be devolved 
on the prince of Conde, and afterwards on the 
cardinal Mazarin. Buthillier, ſuper-intendant of 
the finances, and his ſon Chavigni, were nominated 
to the council, in which all affairs were to be decided 
by a majority 'of voices. The queen and the duke 


of Orleans ſwore ſolemnly to preſerve inviolate the 


deed which they had ſubſcribed; and Lewis, to 
render it ſtill more authentic, commanded it to be 
repiſtered in parliament. 

He now prepared to meet, with firm compoſure, 
the laſt ſcene of human greatneſs; when his phy- 
ſician, at his earneſt defire, numbered the fleeting 
minutes that remained, and pronounced that his lite 
could not exceed two or three hours, he received 
the intelligence with avowed ſatisfaction, and look- 
ing tervently up to heaven, added, Well! my 
God, I conſent with all my heart! The prediction 

was 


was verified by the event; and he expired ſoon 
after, in the forty-ſecond year of his age, and on the 
very day that he had completed the thirty- third of 
his reign. In eſtimating his character, on ſeveral 
occaſions his perſonal courage ſhone forth with ſu- 
perior luſtre ; but though jealous of his authority, 
he reluctantly yielded to. the aſcendancy of Riche- 
lieu; and the epithet of Juſt, which he attained, 
was frequently impeached by his ſeverity, and ſome- 
times by his cruelty. 5 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Acceſſion of Letvis the Fourteenth—Regency of Anne 


of Auftria—Viftories of the prince of Conde over the 
Spaniards and Imperialiſts— Adminiſtration of Ma- 


zarin —Civil wars—Conqueſts of Mareſchal Tu- 


renne—T reaty of Pyrenees—Revolution in England 
 —Marriage of the King of France—Death and cha- 
ratter of Cardinal Mazarin. | 


"The will of Lewis the Thirteenth, dur- 


A. D. 1643. ing his life had been continually oppoſ- 


ed, and after his death it was openly violated ; his re- 


ſolution of eſtabliſhing a council of regency was in- 


ſtantly rejected; and his widow, Anne of Auſtria, 


by an arret of the parliament of Paris, was inveſted 


with unlimited powers; ſhe ſoon reſigned herſelf to 
the influence of cardinal Mazarin, a native of the 


little town of Piſcina, in the Abruzzo ; his politi- 


cal knowledge and addreſs had introduced him 
to the confidence of Richelieu, and he now ac- 
quired that aſcendancy over the mind of his royal 
miſtreſs, as Richelieu had maintained over her 


deceaſed conſort. | | 
Lewis the Fourteenth, the luſtre of whoſe reign 


_ afterwards attached to his name the envied ' appel- 


lation of Great, had not yet completed his fifth year, 
and the kingdom was left involved in a bloody and 
extenſive war with the houſe of Auſtria ; but the 
ſituation of Europe was favourable to the deſigns of 
France. The kingdom of Portugal had ſhaken off 
the Spaniſh yoke, and eſtabliſhed the duke of Bra- 
ganza, as John the Fourth, on the throne ; the 

Catalans 
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Catalans ſtill diſplayed the banner of revolt; the 
united provinces had been cheriſhed and protected 
by Henry the Fourth and Lewis the Thirteenth; the 


ſceptre of Sweden was in the hands of Chriſtina, 


the celebrated, but eccentric daughter of the great 


Guſtavus, and her generals ſtill maintained in war 


the glory of their country; while, in England, 
Charles the Firſt, inheriting from his father his fa- 
tal and lofty ideas of royal prerogative, had already 
kindled the flame of civil war throughout that ifl- 
and. | 5 | 
Lewis of Bourbon, duke of Enguien, ſon to the 
prince of Conde, had been appointed to the com- 
mand of the French forces on the frontiers of Flan- 
ders, previous to the death of Lewis the Thirteenth ; 
on intelligence of that event, he determined to at- 
tack the army of Spain, engaged in the ſiege of 
Rocroi ; the remonſtrances of mareſchal de Ho- 
pital were overborne by his ardour ; and in the exe- 
cution of his deſign, the fire of youth was united 


with {kill and judgment, ſcarce to be found in age. 


The Spaniſh infantry till then deemed invincible, 
was broken by his impetuous charge; the count of 
Fuentes, who commanded it, periſhed on the field ; 
nine thouſand ſlaughtered enemies, and twenty 
pieces of cannon, atteſted the deciſive victory of 


France, and uſhered in the dawning glory of her 


general, 


Thionville, on the banks of the Moſelle, A. D. 1643. 


had excited the deſires, and awed the 1644. 


aſpiring genius of Richelieu; it now yielded to the 
arms of the duke of Enguien, who rapidly traverſed 
the Rhine, and advanced to avenge the death of the 
count of Guebriant, who had gloriouſly fallen in 
the ſucceſsful ſiege of Rotwil. Ihe imperialiſts had 
availed themſelves of the fate of that general, and 
the diſſentions of His ſucceſſors in command, by the 
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total. defeat of the French near Tudelin en ; but 


this diſgrace was effaced by the valour and ſkill of 


the duke of Enguien, who attacked and forced the 
imperial army under the walls of Fribourg; Gene- 


ral Merci, though vanquiſhed, ſtill maintained his 
reputation, and, by his retreat, extorted the admi- 
ration of his adverſary ; who ſwept with his victori- 
ous troops Philipſburgh and Mentz, Worms and 
Oppenheim, with the forts along the courſe of the 
Rhine. | 4 

A. D. 1645, In Flanders the duke of Orleans re- 
45646. duced Gravelines, Mardyke, and Cou- 


trai; but the mareſchal de la Mothe Houdancourt 


was deteated in Catalonia; and the victory of Tor- 
tenſon, the Swediſh general, over the imperialiſts at 
Tabor, was.. more than balanced by the ſurpriſe of 
mareſchal Turenne at Mariendal; this diſgrace, the 
greateſt that ever befel that celebrated commander, 
ſummoned once more the duke of Enguien to the 
frontiers of Germany. The laurels which Merci 
had ſo lately acquired, were torn from his brow in 
the plains of Nordlingen ; but the indignant hero 
{corned to ſurvive defeat, and he obtained a glorious 


death, which even the victor could not. but envy; 


three thouſand imperialiſts periſhed on the field with 


their general; two thouſand acknowledged, in cap- 
tivity, the ſuperior fortune of the duke of Enguien; 


who, after adding Dunkirk to the dominions of 
France, returned to the capital to reſtore his health 
ſhaken by fatigues, and to meditate new tri- 
umphs. 
But his ſplendid career of glory, in- 


A. D. 1647. "i . | 
'*#7* ſtead of exciting the gratitude, had awak- 


ened the jealouſy of the court; and, by the envy of 


Mazarin, he was detached into Catalonia with a 
feeble and ill-provided army. By the death of his 
father, the title of prince of Conde had devolved on 


£ | him 
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him and the admiration of the, public annexed 
to it the epithet of Great; but his ſlender force al- 


_ lowed him not on that theatre to rival his former 


actions; and he was compelled to retire from the 
walls of Lerida, which had been ſucceſſively and in- 
efleQually aſſaulted by the mareſchal de la Mothe 
Houdancourt, and the count of Grammont, 
Naples had revolted againſt the autho- A. D. 1647. 
rity of Spain, and was long defended by ; 2668, 
the duke of Guiſe, the laſt prince of that branch of 
Lorrain, and who was inferior to his anceſtors; in 
fortune alone. In Germany the mareſchal Turenne, 
in conjunction with the Swedes, defeated the impe- 
rial generals Melander and Montecuculli; his ſucceſs 
influenced Spain to acknowledge the united provin- 
ces as free and independent ſtates ; and by a ſecond 
treaty ſubſcribed at Munſter, the emperor, alarmed 
at the progreſs of the Swedes, who had inſulted and 
plundered part of Prague, conſented to purchaſe 
peace by ceding to France the biſhoprics of Metz, 


Toul, and Verdun, with his pretenſions to Pignerol, 


Briſac, and Alſace; he permitted that crown allo 

to retain a'garriſon in Philipſburg, and Pome- 

rania, conceſſions ſtill more liberal and impor- 

un.. e 56 
Philip the Fourth, by his treaty with 


the Dutch, had deprived France of an ations 00/1498 
important ally, and had delivered himſelf from a 


ſtubborn and perſevering enemy. He now renewed, 


with increaſe of vigour, his operations in Flanders, 


where the prince of Conde had reſumed the com- 
mand. That general inveſted and reduced Vpres; 


and the arehduke Leopold, to balance this acquiſi- 


tion, aſſaulted and carried Coutrai, poſſeſſed himſelf 
of Furnes, and laid ſiege to Lens; to the relief of 
that place the prince of Conde advanced, and had 
the mortification of beholding it ſurrendered in his 


view. 
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view. But this tranſient diſgrace was effaced by a 


victory the moſt ſplendid and deciſive; My 
* friends, remember Rocroi, Fribourg, and Nord- 
“ lingen,“ was his ſhort but animating addreſs; 
and the ſuperior numbers of the Spaniards were 
broken by the charge of a hero, and the enthuſia- 
ſtic confidence of his followers ; five thouſand pe- 
riſhed on the field, three thouſand became priſoners, 
and the archduke 'bimſelf with difficulty Os the 
purfuir of the victors. 


But while France noi in her own ſuc- 


Ps and thoſe of her allies, the moment approach- 
ed, doomed to ſhake. her power and glory to the 
foundation by the rage of contending factions. 
Though Mazarin had affected moderation in his 
conduct, and baniſhed that pomp in which Riche- 
lieu had involved himſelf, yet his HAI 
was far from acceptable to the public. a fo- 


reigner, they regarded him with jealouſy ; oo the 
taxes that the profuſion or the neceſſities of the go- 


vernment compelled him to impoſe, converted that 
paſſion into hatred. The parliament of Paris re- 
fuſed to regiſter the edits for the new impoſts ; 
and the court, to inforce its authority, arreſted 
Blancmenil, the preſident, and the counſellor Brouſ- 


ſel; this violent ſtep was the ſignal for inſtant 
: <a The barricadoes of the league were im- 


mediately revived ; all Paris was in arms ; and the 


ſafety of the queen was only to be ſecured by the 


releaſe of the priſoners. 
But the regent and her miniſter nou- 


4: P. ies, riſhed in their boſoms a lively reſentment 


of the inſult ; from the caprice and fury of a ſedi- 


tious.multitude, they eſcaped with the infant king 
to the royal reſidence of Saint Germains; they 
were accompanied by the duke of Orleans; and the 
queer. ſoon ijummoned to her defence the victor of 

Roc oi, 
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Reni Fribourg, Nordlingen, and Lens. The 
adverſe faction, who aſſumed the name of the 
Fronde, and maintained poſſeſſion of the capital, 
were inſpired by the genius and intriguing ſpirit 
of the coadjutor, atterwards, the cardinal of Retz, 
who, with the habit of a prieſt, diſplayed a diſpoſi- 
tion ſuited to camps and courts ; and liceutious in 
his manners and profligate in his morals, acquired 
an aſcendancy over the minds of the people, with- 
out condeſcending to throw a veil over his vices, or 
employing the popular pretext of religion. . 

Ardent in the cauie they had eſpouſed, the par- 
liament ſoon eſtabliſhed a revenue for the ſupport 
of the war; and the citizens with pleafure, delu- 
ded by the name of ireedom, ſubmitted to taxes far 
more burthenſome than thoſe that had excited their 
clamours ; the prince of Conti, envious of the fame 


of his brother the prince of Conde, with the dukes 


of Longueville, Bouillon, and Beaufort, devoted 
themſelves to the ſervice of the parliament. Troops 


were levied with diligence ; and the coadjutor him- 


ſelf raiſed a regiment, which from his titular arch» 
biſhopric was called the regiment of Corinth; the 
zeal of the Pariſians laviſhly ſupplied them with mo- 
ney, the finews of war; while the xoyaliſts experi- 
enced the ſevereſt dittrels, and the queen was redu- 


ced to pledge the jewels of the eroun to alleviate 5 . 
neceſſities of her court. 


But that court was {till F "TR the: re- 


nown and abilities of the prince of Conde; with an 


army of ſcarce eight thouſand ſoldiers, he blocked 
up a city that contained tive hundred thouſand citi- 


zens; and though the mareſchal Lurenne was allu- 
red by the charms of the duchels of Longueville to 
embrace the oppoſite party, yet his military talents 

but little availed him, when only ſeconded by an 


undiſciplined rabble. At length the leaders on each 
hue 
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ſide obtained the particular objects of their avarice 
or ambition; the public good was buried in ſtudied 
filence; the ſtorm for a moment was huſhed; and 
the court returned to the deſerted capital. 

Ibe tempeſt of civil diſcord which had been felt 
in France, afflicted England with uncommon vio- 
lence; that iſland preſented a new and ſolemn ſpec- 
tacle; a ſovereign was arraigned before-the tribunal 
of his ſubje&s ; and the unhappy Charles was con- 
demned to atone with his life for the violation of 
the laws of his country. He expired on a ſcaffold; 
his children were driven into exile; and a ſucceſs- 


ful uſurper, erecting himſelf on the ruins of the 


conſtitution under the title of proteQor, ruled Eng- 
land with abſolute ſway. 85 5 5 

A. D. 16. But in France, the enthuſiaſtic flame 
5 1651. of freedom, which had glowed in the 
boſoms of the Engliſh, was ſtill unknown ; that 
people indeed again reſumed their arms, and turned 
their ſwords againſt each other; but the chiefs not 


unfrequently ranged themſelves under the banner 


of ſome celebrated beauty; and the prince of Conde, 
and the coadjutor de Retz, as caprice or intereſt 
dictated, perſecuted or ſupported the cardinal Ma- 
zarin. The court alternately abdicated or occupied 
the capital; and the princes of Conde and Conti, 
with the duke of Longueville, were at length the 
victims of their adverſaries artifices ; they were ſud- 
denly arreſted, and conveyed to the caſtle of Vin- 


cennes; the giddy populace, who had regarded 
their fate with indifference, in leſs than a year vent- 


ed their diſconted in loud and opprobrious clamours; 


and Mazarin, who had cauſed their impriſonment, 


was reduced to releaſe them in perſon, and to ſeek 
ſhelter himſelf in baniſhment from the rage of the 
multitude, TOS | 
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During theſe convulſions of the ſtate, Lewis the 
fourteenth had attained the age fixed for his aſſum- 
ing the reins of government, and his majority 
was ſolemnly declared in parliament ; but he was 


til influenced by the counſels of his mother, and 


ſeemed to inherit her fond partiality for Mazarin. 
The prince of Conde, ſenſible of the implacable re- 
ſentment of the queen, quitted Paris to arm in his 
ſupport the provinces of Guienne, Poitou, and An- 
jou; and to N himſelf with the very Spaniards, on 
whoſe defeat he had founded his martial glory; 
while the cardinal, at the head of an army levied at 
his own expence and devoted to his ſervice, reſum- 
ed his former ſtation, and menaced the deſtruction 
of his enemies. LS 

The parliament ſtill regarded that miniſter with 
peculiar deteſtarion, and even publicly fixed a price 
on his head; but with an inconſiſtency which cha- 
racteriſed their proceedings, they alſo declared the 
prince of Conde an enemy to the ſtate. While 


they exhorted the forces that the duke of Orleans 


had raiſed to march againſt the former, they ſtrictly 
prohibited any part of the public revenue from be- 
ing diverted to their ſubſiſtence ; their reſolutions 
had at length fallen into contempt, and the rival 
factions diſdaining their mediation, prepared to ter- 
minate their differences by the ſword. Condé, in 
league with the Spaniards, appeared in the field 
againſt the king; and the mareichal Turenne, who 


had returned to his allegiance, avowed himſelf the 


— 


champion of the court. = 
Near the banks of the Loire the hoſtile armies re- 
garded with a jealous eye each others motions ;_ 
when the prince, who had traverſed in diſguiſe, 
and through the poſts of his adverlaries, the extent 
of country from Agen to the foreſt of Orleans, join- 
ed his forces, and immediately prepared to * 
| ER the 
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the confidence and boldneſs with which his preſence 
had infpired them. He attacked that diviſion of 
the royal army which was poſted at Bleneau, under 
the command of the mareſchal d'Hocquincourt, and 


in a moment their ranks were broken by his impe- 


tuous charge. The panic in an inſtant communi- 
cated itſelf from the camp to the court; and the 
miniſter propoſed to ſave the king by flight, and 
convey him privately to Bourges. But this diſgrace- 
ful expedient was averted by the ſkill and conſtan- 


cy of the mareſchal Turenne. With the remnant 


of his army he availed himſelf of every favourable 


inequality of ground, reſtored the ſinking ſpirits of 


the great, and confirmed in their allegiance the 
wavering multitude ; Paris indeed received the vic- 
tor with loud acclamations ; but his popularity was 
tranſient; the coadjutor, now become cardinal of 
Retz, no longer the idol 'of the people, governed 
with abſolute way the mind of the duke of Orleans, 
and ſtimulated that prince to offer himſelf to the 
citizens as the competitor of Cond. The com- 


manding genius that diſtinguiſhed the latter in the 
field, could ill ſtoop to the cabals of a faction; the 
duke of Lorrain, who had promiſed to join his arms, 


was bribed to deſert his cauſe by Mazarin; his 


troops were already enervated by the pleaſures of 


the capital; and with ſecret ſatisfaction he liſtened 
to the approach of Turenne, whoſe appearance a- 
gain ſummoned him to the proper theatre of his 
lory. 
j In the ſuburbs of Saint Antoine the martial train 
of the prince was encompaſſed and oppreſſed by the 
ſuperior numbers of the royaliſts: From a neigh- 
bouring eminence the king beheld the unequal con- 
fic in which the blood of his nobleſt ſubjects was 
ſhed ; but the citizens of Paris affected to maintain 
2 perfect neutrality, and ſhut their gates againſt each 


i j 


unſucceſsful war on the frontiers of Champagne. 
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party; the duke of Orleans, with the cardinal de 


Retz, ſecluded himſelf in his palace of Luxem- 


bourg; when at length mademoiſelle, the daugh- 


ter of that prince, taking the part of Conde, whom 


her father dared: not aſſiſt, ordered the gates to be 


opened for the-wounded, and had the boldneſs to 
fire the cannon of the Baſtile upon the king's troops. 
The royal army retired ; but mademoiſelle ruined 


herſelf for ever with the king her couſin, by this 
imprudent violence; and cardinal Mazarin, who 


knew the great deſire ſhe had to eſpouſe a crowned 


head, obſerved upon this occaſion that, * thoſe 


„% cannon had killed her huſband.* “' 
Soon after this action the prince of , p. 1682 
Conde retired from a capital diſguſted by © © 
his violence and haughty demeanor. The parlia- 
ment declared the duke of Orleans lieutenant gene- 


ral of the kingdom, and ſtill breathed the ſame 
ſpirit of animoſity towards Mazarin. The court, 


weary of their inceſſant labours, conſented in ap- 
pearance to give up that miniſter; he was com- 
manded to retire to Bouillon; and no ſooner was 
the intelligence of his exile conveyed to Paris, than 
the citizens of their own accord ſent deputies to in- 


vite the king to return to that city; he entered it 


amidſt the acclamations of the inhabitants, and by 


the ſudden turn of popular favour beheld himſelf 


firmly ſeated on his throne. The firſt exerciſe of 
his authority was to baniſh the duke of Orleans to 


Blois, who there cloſed the remnant of an inglori- 


ous life. The cardinal de Retz was alſo arreſted, 
and conveyed from priſon to priſon ; while the 
prince of Conde, preſſed by the mareſchal Turenne, 


abandoned in France by almoſt all his partizans, 


and feebly ſupported. by the Epaniards, waged an 
The 
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I. ige. The calm which the kingdom enjoyed, 
ess, had been the reſult of the baniſhment of 
Mazarin. Vet ſcarcely was he expelled by the ge- 
neral voice of the French nation, and by the royal 


declaration, than he was recalled by the king; and 


to his infinite ſurpriſe entered Paris once more in 
full power, and without the leaſt diſturbance. The 
king received him as a father, and the people as a 
— ng but the cardinal, amidſt the ſatisfaction of 

this change, could not repreſs his contempt of the 
national levity. The parliament, who had before 
ſet a price upon his head as a public robber, now 


ſent deputies to compliment him; and ſoon after 


paſſed ſentence of death for contumacy on the prince 
of Conde, whom fo lately. they had honoured as 
their ally, and even declared general of their 


- 


torces. | Es Fol 

The miniſter applied himfelf with vigour to ex- 
tinguiſh the ſparks of revolt. In Burgundy Belle- 
garde was defended for the prince of Conde, by the 
count ot Bouteville, afterwards ſo celebrated as 
mareſchal Luxemburgh. It was attacked with ri- 


val ardour by the duke d' Epernon, at the head of 


2 royal army; yet the governor conſented not to 
turrender till a practicable breach was made, and 
then obtained honourable conditions. Brouage and 
Oleron were purchaſed from the count of Oignon ; 
the prince of Conti, and the ducheſs of Longue- 
ville capitulated in Bourdeaux; and the garriſon 
under the command of the count of Marſin was 
permitted to march out to join the prince of 
Conde. 
18 That prince, in conjunction with the 
D. 1654. | 
arch dvke on the fide of the Netherlands, 
laid fiege to Arras; but mareſchal Turenne, after 
poſſeſſing himſelf of Stenai, advanced to the relief 
ot the tormer town, and forced the lines of the be- 
| | ſiegers; 


ir 
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ſiegers; the Spaniards were routed with bloody 
laughter; but the prince of Conde ſtill maintained. 
the honour of his name amidſt defeat. With two 


regiments alone he protected the fugitives, and re- 
pulſed mareſchal d*Hocquincourt ; the King of Spain 


baer his ſervices in a long and expreſſive 
letter; have heard that all was loſt, and that 


vyou ſaved all.“ 


The power of the miniſter each day U 
the prince of Conti ſought his alliance, and obtain- 


ed the hand of his niece ; and the cabals of the par- 


liament were broken yi ig reſolution of Lewis. 
England, whom moſt 


after humbling the pride of Holland, meditated to 


deſpoil Spain of her tranſmarine poſſeſſions ; ; while 


in Sweden, the celebrated queen Chriſtina reſigned 
her throne to her couſin Charles Guſtavus, and 
ſought in the ſhade of private life, that happineſs 


which her turbulent and reſtleſs diſpoſition would 


never permit her to enjoy. 

Landreci and Queſnoi were reduced by,  _ 
the mareſchal Turenne, and a road was 
opened by theſe acquiſitions into the Spaniſh Neth- 
erlands. The king in perſon beheld. the 36 
ſiege of Saint Guillain; and the Spaniards were 
compelled by the marquis of Merinville to retire 


from the walls of Solſonna. Their fleet was deteat- 


ed before Barcelona, by that of France command- 
ed by the duke of Vendoſme. But even theſe ſuc- 


ceſſes afforded not that ſatisfaction to Mazarin, as 


the treaty he ſoon after concluded with the protec- 
tor of England. 

That great and proſperous uſurper was equally 
courted and dreaded by all Europe; yet his poli- 
tical judgment has been impeached by poſterity, 
when he preferred the alliance of France to * 
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dreaded, was ruled by 
Cromwell, under the title of protector; and who, 
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of Spain. But Lewis purchaſed the friendſhip of 
his new ally by a conceſſion the moſt ignominious, 
which the magnanimity of his maturer years would 
have diſdained, and which muſt ſolely be imputed 
to the more ſubtle, but leſs honourable, policy of 


his Italian miniſter. Charles the Second, and his 


brother the duke of York, both ſons to the late 


king of England, who had expired on the ſcaffold, 


and conſequently the grandſons of Henry the Fourth 


of France, were compelled, at the imperious voice 
of Cromwell, to quit that kingdom, and to ſeek an 
aſylum in the dominions of Spain. | 
A. D. 16;6, But if the honour of France ſuffered 


ſome diminution in thus withdrawing 
her protection from the unfortunate, the advantage 


to her arms was brilliant and important. Mare- 


ſchal Turenne, with the mareſchal de la Forte, had 
inveſted Valenciennes, and experienced the ſame 
reverſe of fortune as had befallen Conde before 


Arras. That prince, ſeconded by don John of Au- 


Atria, forced the mareſchal de la Forte's lines, took 
him priſoner, and relieved Valenciennes. Turenne 
performed what Conde had done before on a ſimilar 
defeat; he ſaved the routed army, made head every 
where againſt the victors, and in leſs than a month 
aiterwards laid fiege to and carried the town of 
la Capelle. | 

| | But the treaty with England affured 
b. es. Turenne of a decided ara Crom- 
well engaged to ſend fix thouſand infantry into 
Flanders, on condition that the French ſhould at- 
tempt the reduction of Mardyke, Gravelines, or 
Dunkirk, alt of which had been recovered by Spain 
during the late civil commotions, and deliver into 


his hands which ever place was ſooneſt taken; but 


while the mareſchal awaited the arrival of this rein- 


forcement, he endeavoured by ſurpriſe to make 
8 himſelf 
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himſelf ** of Cambrai; he had ſcarce encom- 


paſſed the walls, when the prince of Conde, at the 
head of two thouſand horſe, penetrated through the 
army of the befiegers, and having routed ever 


thing that attempted to ſtop him, threw himſelf into 
the town. The mareſchal no longer perſiſted in the 


hopeleſs enterpriſe, but directed his march toward 


St. ee to meet the Engliſh auxiliaries ; 


ſtrengthened by this reinforcement, he ſucceilively 


reduced Montmedi and St. Venant, raiſed the ſiege 


of Ardres, and concluded the campaign with the 
taking of Mardyke, which, according to the late 
treaty, was delivered into the hands of Crom- 


well. 4 


Early in the ſpring the armies reſumed , . 658 
their hoſtile operations, which had ben 
ſuſpended by the inclemency of the winter. The 
remonſtrances of Cromwell commanded the acquie- 
ſcence of Mazarin; and Turenne was ordered to 
inveſt the town of Dunkirk. The port was already 
blocked up by an Engliſh ſquadron, and ſix thou- 
ſand of the lallutry of that nation joined the French 
camp. The prince of Conde and Don John of Au- 
ſtria aſſembled all their forces, and preſented them- 
ſelves before the city, to raiſe the ſiege Turenne 
quitted his lines to encounter the enemy; and the 
prince of Condé, who was not allowed the diſpoſi- 


tion of that day, turned to the Engliſh duke of 
Glouceſter, who had accompanied him, and aſked 


him, if he had ever ſeen a battle loſt; the reply 
was in the nepative; © then,” ſaid the prince, 
you will ſee one now.” The event juſtified his 
diſcernment. The French and Englith charged 
with rival valour; the Spaniards were broken on 
every ſide; and the prince of Conde, who had Gii- 


played in the battle the moſt heroic courage, pre- 


ſerved the fame undaunted countenance in defeat; 
| Os the 
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92 | HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
the troops under his immediate command were {till 


formidable, and effected their retreat in tolerable — 
order; but the reſt of the Spaniſh army was chaſed Mil 
to the gates of Furnes, and above nine thouſand of in 
the veteran ſoldiers of Spain are ſuppoſed to have thi 
fallen in the action and purſuit. | w] 

Dunkirk, though now deſtitute of the moſt diſ- ail 
tant hope of ſuccour, ſtill rejected the ſummons of liſ 
Turenne, and ſurrendered not till ten days after the ed 
battle; the garriſon marched out with all the ho- de 
nours of war, and Lewis entered in triumph the Ty 
proſtrate city; but he was ſoon compelled to deli- tic 


ver it up to Lockhart, Cromwell's ambaflador ; and 
the reluQtance of Mazarin was vanquiſhed by the 
reſolution and menaces of the Protector of Eng- 
land. 


This was the laſt and moſt important acquiſition = 
of that great and ſucceſsful uſurper, who, without wi 
any eminent qualities of body, or ſhining talents of 40 

mind, without fortune or illuſtrious birth, ſubvert- 28 
ed one of the moſt ancient and beſt eſtabliſned mo- to 
narchies in the world; brought to trial and execut- fe 
ed his ſovereign; compelled the royal family to ſeek M 
their ſafety in exile; and reduced to ſubjection of 
three powerful and diſcontented nations. In the laſt da 
moments the illuſions of fanaticiſm, which had been 
ſo conſpicuous in his infant grandeur, ſtill prevail- di 
ed; and he rejected the fatal predictions of his phy- gr 
ſicians, while his Chaplains buoyed up his hopes pl 
with the aſſurances of a longer exiſtence. His T 
dying breath bequeathed his power to his eldeſt p. 
ſon, Richard, who immediately afſume the title vi 
of Protector, and was acknowledged by the court of A 
France. | . ſe 

Mareſchal Turenne, on the ſurrender of Dun- pe 

Kirk, turned his arms againſt Furnes and Dixmude; pe 


| thele ſoon yielded to his victorious aſſaults; the 
Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh forces, divided in garriſon towns, would 
probably have been ſwept away by the torrent of 
his fortune, had not his career been checked by the 
indiſpoſition of his ſovereign ; but no ſooner was 
the health of Lewis reſtored, than thoſe intrigues 
which had already agitated the court, vaniſhed into 
air, and Turenne was permitted to ſwell the long 


liſt of his conqueſts; Oudenarde and Menin open- 


ed their gates after a faint reſiſtance ; the mareſchal 
de la Forte was detached to inveſt Gravelines, and 
Turenne himſelf covered with his army the opera- 
tions of the ſiege. The colours of France were 
ſoon diſplayed from the walls; the prince of Ligne 
was encountered and routed by the rival of Condé; 
and Ypres ſubmitted to the victor, and received a 
French garriſon. 11875 wet to 
In Italy the current of ſucceſs flowed, though not 
with equal” rapidity, in favour of France. The 
duke of Mantua, who endeavoured to ſtem the tide 
as the ally of Spain, was happy in being admitted 
to a neutrality. Trin, in the Marquiſate of Mont- 
ferrat, was taken by the marquis of Villa ; and 
Mortare, in the Milaneſe, ſurrendered to the duke 
of Modena, who ſurvived his conqueſt but a few 
days. | | | 
erdinand, the third emperor of Germany, had, 
during the various events of war, ſunk into the 
grave; and the ambition of Mazarin aſpired to 
place the imperial crown on the head of Lewis. 
The mareſchal Grammont was diſpatched for this 
purpoſe to the diet; but the cardinal was ſoon con- 
vinced of the futility of his chimerical expeQations. 
After an interval of above a year, the electors rai- 
ſed to the throne Leopold, the ſon of the late em- 
peror ; but the policy of France embraced the op- 


portunity to confirm the treaty of Munſter, and to 
Re 7 eto, 0”! 
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attach to her intereſt ſeveral of the independent 
princes of Germany. | | 
A.D. 1659. 


pended the hoſtile enterpriſes of the 
crowns of Spain and France, had revived in the 
breaſts of their reſpective miniſters the deſire of 
peace, The ſucceſs of Turenne in the Spaniſn Ne- 
therlands had alarmed the former; and Mazarin 
was intent on ſecuring the tranquillity of the peo- 
ple by the marriage of the king. It has been aſl- 
ſerted, that from the affection of Lewis to the niece 
of the cardinal, he had at one time raiſed his hopes 
to à royal alliance; but the haughty ſpirit of the 
queen mother ſoon extinquiſhed the vain idea, and 
the daughter of the king of Spain and the princeſs 
of Savoy next preſented themſelves to his view; he 
therefore liſtened with pleaſure to the pacific over- 
tures of Don Lewis de Haro, who governed Philip 
the Fourth with the ſame abſolute authority as he 
himſelf ruled Lewis. 

A ceſſation of arms was immediately agreed upon; 
and in the Iſle of Pheaſants, on the frontiers of the 
two kingdoms, Mazarin and Don Lewis de Haro 
appeared as the repreſentatives of their reſpective 
ſovereigns. A conſiderable time was conſumed in 


diſputes about precedency ; but the Spaniard main- | 


tained his equality, and refuſed to yield to the dig- 
nity of the cardinal, or to the ſuperior pretenſions 
of France; their conferences were at length begun, 
and after four months, were concluded by the cele- 
brated treaty of Pyrenees. By this treaty Lewis 
was toreceive the hand of the infanta with five hun- 
dred thouſand gold crowns ; Alface and Rouſſillon 
were confirmed to him ; but he ſolemnly renounced 
every ſucceſſion that might: accrue to him in right 
of his ſpouſe; and to Charles the Fourth he reſtor- 
ed the duchy of Lorrain ; to Spain the cities of St. 


Omer, 


'the rigour of winter, which had ſuſ- 
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Omer, Ypres, Menin, and Oudenarde; and he 
conſented to pardon the prince of Conde. Philip, 
on his ſide, extended alſo his clemency to the re- 
volted Catalans ; relinquiſhed Verceil to the duke of 
Savoy; Reggio to the duke of Modena; his whole 


territories to the duke of Monaco ; and to the duke 


of Newburgh the city of Juliers, which for ſeveral 


years paſt had been ſequeſtered in the hands of the 


houſe of Auſtria. | | 
Charles of England had preſented him- A. D. 1659. 
ſelf at the Pyrenees to implore the aſſiſt. 1660, 


ance of the cardinal and don Lewis de Haro ; the 


former refuſed even to ſee him, and pleaded the 
alliance of France with the Engliſh commonwealth ; 
but the. latter received him with that generous civi- 
lity peculiar to his nation. Even the offer of 


Charles to marry the niece of the cardinal was re- 


jected with cold politeneſs. The condition of that 
monarch to all the world ſeemed deſperate; his 
friends had been baffled in every attempt for his 


ſervice; the ſcaffold had often ſtreamed with the 


blood of his moſt active adherents; their ſpirits 
were broken by tedious impriſonments ; their eſtates 
were overwhelmed by fines and confiſcations. But 
amidſt all theſe gloomy proſpects, fortune, by a 
ſurpriſing revolution, brought that about which 
the miniſters of France and Spain might have had 
the honour of undertaking. Richard Cromwell, 
of a gentle, humane, and generous diſpoſition, was 
incapable of maintaining his dominion by ſanguina- 
ry meaſures; he ſigned his own diſmiſſion ; and 
with a moderate fortune extended his peaceful and 
quiet life to an extreme old age. The committee 
of ſafety, who had uſurped the authority that he 
had abdicated, were hated and deſpiſed ; they were 
reluctantly compelled to reltore the parliament 
which they had diſſolved; the nation, wearied by 
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contending factions, impatiently looked to the re- 
ſtoration of the ancient conſtitution ; their wiſhes 
were ſeconded by the loyal declarations of general 
Monk, who, with the government of Scatland, 
commanded an affeQionate and well-diſciplined 
army. Charles was invited to mount the throne of 
his anceſtors z he landed at Dover; took poſſeſſion 
of his kingdon without the effuſion of blood, and 
entered his capital amidſt the unanimous acclamati- 
ons of the inhabitants.  _. 1 

A p. 4660. The duke of Orleans, the uncle of 
© Lewis, had expired at Blois, but little 
noticed, and not all regretted; his death did not 
interrupt the preparations for the marriage of the 
king of France: that monarch advanced to Saint 
Jean de Luz to receive the hand of his bride; the 
royal pair returned to Paris, and in their triumphal 
entry into that city diſplayed a magnificence before 
unknown; but though on this occaſion the cardinal 
indulged the national taſte for ſplendour, in every 
other reſpect he narrowly circumſcribed the ex- 
pences of the king, and Lewis was often reduced to 


requeſt the loan of that wealth, with which the 


* 


coffers of his miniſter overflowed. \ | 

In the ſilent acquiſition of riches, the 
cardinal had now reached the period 
which permitted him no longer to enjoy them. The 
treaty of Vincennes with the duke of e and 
which, in ſome meafure towards that prince, ſoft- 
ened that of Pyrenees, was the laſt act of his admi- 


A. D. 1661. 


niſtration; nine days afterwards he expired; and 


his concern for his wealth was ſtill apparent in the 
laſt moments of his life. By a deed of gift he re- 
ſigned his riches to the king, and his diſcernment 
was jullified by the magnanimity of Lewis, who im- 
mediately reſtored the inſtrument. Though perhaps 
that monarch but little regretted the loſs of a mini- 

N | ſter, 
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ſter, whoſe yoke ſat heavy on his ſhoulders, yet 
early taught to diſſemble, he aſſumed the external 
marks of ſorrow, and even honoured his memory 
by the compliment of wearing mourning. 

The adminiſtration and talents of Mazarin have 
been compared with thoſe of Richelieu ; but thoſe 
commanding features which diſtinguiſhed. the latter, 
are in vain to be ſought for in the former. Pru- 
dent; ſubtle, and avaricious, he rather endeavoured 
to ſooth than to command ; to deceive than to van- 
quiſh; and the love of glory, either exiſted not in 
his boſom, or was loſt in his inſatiate thirſt of gold. 
That immenſe hoard was ſoon afterwards diſſipated 
by the follies and prodigality of the marquis of 

| Neilleraie, who had eſpouſed his favourite daugh- 
ter Hortenſia Mancini, and aſſumed the title of duke 
of Mazarin; while Hortenſia herſelf, baniſhed from 
the bed and country of her huſband, long ſubſiſted 
in 8 4 . on a penſion allowed her by the liberali- 
ty of Charles the Second. VN 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Lewis aſſumes the reins of © (government —Acquire: | 


Dunkirk—Claims the ſucceſſion of Flanders War 
with Spain— Peace of Aix la Chapelle—Invaſion of 
Holland — Acquifition of Franche Comte—Viftories 
and death of Turenne— Feace . of Nimeguen—War 
reſumed with Spain, e wee, the truce of 
Ratiſbon—League againſt France — Revolution in 
England Mar in Flanders, Germany, Spain, and 
Italy —P eace of Ryfwick, a | | 


A v. „Ox the death of Mazarin, Lewis the 
Fourteenth prepared to throw off thoſe 
ſhackles which the aſcendancy of the miniſter had 
impoſed, and hereafter to aſſume not only the en- 
75 of royalty, but the duties of a king: the officers 
of ſtate, who little expected that a young prince only 
in his twenty-third year, would limit the purſuit of 
his pleaſures to ſuſtain the toils of government, im- 
patiently enquired whom they were to apply to! 
They were equally ſurpriſed and diſappointed, when 
Lewis anſwered, © to me ;” their aſtoniſhment ſtill 
increaſed, when they found him perſevere. He had 
conſulted his own ſtrength, and made a trial in ſecret 
of his capacity for government ; his reſolution once 
taken, he maintained it to the laſt moment of his 
life; he appointed bounds to the power of every 
miniſter ; obliged him to give an account of every 
thing at certain hours ; reſtored order to the finan- 
ces, and eſtabliſhed diſcipline among the troops. 
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In his tranſactions with foreign ſtates, he aſſerted 
the dignity of his crown with jealous vigilance; the 
— of Spain at the court of London, had 


on a public entry diſputed the way with that of 


France; but the firm remonſtrances of Lewis ex- 
torted from Philip ample ſatisfaction; and the Spa- 
niſn monarch diſpatched the count of Fuentes with 


the important conceſſion, * that the miniſters of 


« Spain ſhould no longer diſpute the precedency 
© with thoſe of France.” With the court of Rome 
he diſplayed equal firmneſs. His, ambaſſador, , the 
duke of — 5 been inſulted, and even his car- 
riage fired into by the guards of that city; the king 
menaced to avenge the affront by arms; and he 


compelled Alexander the Seventh, the Roman pon- 


tiff, ro ſatisfy his honour, by erecting a pillar in 
Rome, expreſſing the injury and reparatioͤn. 
The ſatisfaction that he derived from A, D. 1661. 
theſe events was increaſed by the birth of 1 OW 
a ſon; and the ſecurity of his kingdom was aug- 
mented by the purchaſe of Dunkirk. Charles the 
Second, whoſe adverſity had not taught him œco- 
nomy, was reduced by his profuſion to part with that 
important place, and Lewis obtained it at the price 


of four hundred thouſand pounds. He immedi- 
ately employed thirty thouſand men to fortify it by 


land and ſea; and dug a large baſon between the 
town and the citadel, capable of containing ſeveral 
men of war. He extorted ſoon after the ſtrong hold 
of Marſal from the duke of Lorrain. He ſecretly 
ſupported the crown of Portugal againſt that of 


Spain; but though the king of England offered to 


abandon to him all the Spaniſh low countries, pro- 
vided he would ſuffer him to purſue, his advantages 
over the Dutch, Levis rejected the propoſal, which 


would have rendered Charles ſovereign of the ſeas; 


yet the aſſiſtance he coald on that eleinent afford his 
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allies, the Hollanders, was feeble and unworthy of 
his greatneſs ;' but his ſuccours by land were more 
effectual and honourable; and his arms ected 
them from the martial and enterprifing biſhop of 
Munſter, whom the gold of England had allured to 
f invade the united provinces. | 
AD. 16, The peace of Breda/reconciled the eon. 
tending powers, but reſtored not for a 
moment the tranquillity of Europe. The flame of 
wir was kept-alive by the pretenſions and ambition 
of the French -motrarch. In the filent lapſe of fix 
years he had repleniſhed his coffers, created a naval 
force, augmented his armies, and provided —＋ 
magazines and an immenſe quantity of re 
The two miniſters who principally ſhared his confi- 
dence were Colbert and Louvyois. The former in 
the finances, rivalled the fame and abilities of the 
duke of Sully; the latter firſt diſplayed to Europe 
the means of ſubſiſting large armies at a diſtanee by 


magazines, The prince of Condé, and the ma- 


reſchal Turenne were ſtill in the vigour of their 


life; and France might juſtly boaſt the proud ſupe- | 


riority of her ſtatefmen and her generals. 
E py Ante of Auſtria, the 

who no longer retained her influence 
over the mind of her fon, had ſunk unnoticed into 
the grave; the death of Philip of Spain was an event 
of more importance; he left a fon Charles the Se- 
cond; but the queen of France, the ifſue of a for- 
mer marriage, laid chim to a confiderable province 


of the Spaniſh monarchy, even to the excluſion of 


her brother. By the cuſtom of ſome parts of Bra- 
bant, a female of a firſt marriage, was preferred to 


a male of the ſecond ; and Lewis, in open viola- 


tion of his ſolemn renunciation in the treaty of 
, Pyrenees, prepared to rindicate the claim of his con- 
ſort by arms. 


The 
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The king of France with an army of forty thou- 
ſand men, directed by Turenne, paid by Colbert, 
and amply ſupplied by Louvois, burſt into the de- 
fenceleſs provinces of Flanders. The towns with, 
out magazines, without fortifications, and without 

rriſons, ſurrendered to Lewis as ſoon as he pre- 
ented himſelf before them. The banners of France 
were in an inſtant diſplayed from the walls of Athe, 


— Tournay, Oudenarde, Courtrai, Charleroy, and 


Binche ; Liſle alone maintained a reſiſtance of nine 
days, and the king returned to Paris from a cam- 
2 attended by the moſt important acquiſitions, 


but which in its progreſs rather reſembled a party of 


pleaſure than a hoſtile expedition. 
The reputation which Turenne had , p. © 
acquired in this enterpriſe, awakened the © ' 7 


honourable jealouſy of the prince of Conde. The 


inclemency of the ſeaſon could not chill his martial 
ardour, and in the midſt of winter he propoſed to 
his ſovereign the invaſion of Franche Comte. That 
province, ſituated on the borders of Switzerland, 


under the protection of the houſe of Auſtria, en- 


joyed its ancient privileges, and the honourable dif- 


tinction of a parliament ; the inhabitants contented, 


though poor, were awakened from | their humble 
tranquillity by the diſcordant trumpet of war. Be- 
ſancon, and Salins, the two ſtrongeſt towns, were 
inveſted and reduced by the prince of Conde; Lewis 
haſtened to join his army, and laid ſiege to Dole; in 
four days that city was compelled to open its gates; 
and in three weeks the conqueſt of the entire pro- 
vince was completely atchieved. . : kite er 
But the rapid ſucceſs of Lewis had awakened 
envy and the fears of his powerful neighbours. A 
triple league wag formed by England, Holland, and 
Sweden, to preſcribe bounds to his ambition. - The 
arbitration of fo formidable à confederacy could 
| | not 
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ambition of France. py: 7 . 
A. D. 1650. The ſudden death of the ducheſs of 
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not be rejected. A negociation was immediately 


commenced, and rapidly concluded. By the peace 
of Aix la Chapelle, Lewis retained his acquiſitions 


in Flanders, but reſtored Franche Comte to Spain; 
though even by theſe conditions he gained an exten- 
_ tive territory, fruitful and populous, yet he ever after 


harboured a deep and implacable reſentment againſt 
the ſtates of Holland, whoſe deputies had dif- 
played the proud and inflexible ſpirit of republi- 
Cans. 7 ET? 
A. D. 16:9, At the moment that monarch ſigned 
the treaty of peace, he meditated new 
wars, and prepared to ſatiate his revenge; his firſt 
attention was directed to create a naval force; and 


bis orders were executed by the indefatigable induſ- 


try of Colbert and Louvois. The ſea- ports, which 
had almoſt ſunk into ruins, again erected _ heads, 
were fortified with works which at once ſerved for 
their ornament and defence, and were filled with 


ſixty large men of war ready equipped for ſea. The 


next obje& of his councils was to detach the kin 
of England from his alliance with Holland. His 


brother the duke of Orleans had married the ſiſter 


of Charles, and the influence of that princeſs was 
exerted over the mind of the Engliſh monarch ; the 
neceſſities of Charles feconded her arts; the ſums 


that his profuſion demanded, and his parliament 


denied, were ſupplied by Lewis; and the king of 


England was prevailed upon to-rehinquiſh the moſt 
ſettled maxims of honour and policy, and to ſign 
engagements for the deſtruction of Holland, with 


whom he had ſo lately united himſelf to repreſs the 


Fay 


1671. Orleans, who had negociated this alli- 


ance, and whole fate was accompanied with ſuſpi- 
cions of poiſon, threw a gloom over the courts, but 


\ did 


* 
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did not impede the preparations of the confederate 
monarchs. The liberality of Lewis extended itſelf 
to Sweden, and Charles the Eleventh ſubſcribed the 
new league ; while the biſhop of: Munſter, greedy 
of war and plunder, and naturally an enemy of 
the Dutch, readily concurred in the meaſures con- 
certed for their deſtruction. _ | | 
But if the alliances and armaments of 
Charles and Lewis were formidable, the 
retences they aſſigned for their hoſtile deſigns were 
Pele and contemptible. The former complain- 
ed that the cuſtomary honours had been refuſed to 
the Engliſh flag, and that pictures injurious to the 
reputation of the Engliſh had been encouraged ; 
the latter maintained greater dignity, if undiſguiſed 
violence and injuſtice can merit that appellation ; he 
retended that the behaviour of the Hollanders had 
88 ſuch that it did not conſiſt with his glory any 
longer to bear. . 1 
At the moment that the United Provinces were 
menaced by ſuch powerful enemies, they could de- 
rive but little ſatisfaction from the review of their 
domeſtic ſituation. Two factions at that time agi- 
tated the republic. The one headed by John de 
Wit, grand penſionary, a man equally eminent for 
greatneſs of mind, for capacity, and for integrity, 
but who regarded with jealouſy the leaſt ſhadow of 
abſolute authority; the other leſs attached to the 
exterior of liberty, deſirous of reſtoring the, ſtadt- 


A. D. 1672. 


” 


| holderſhip, and of inveſting the prince of Orange 


with the poſts and dignities of his anceſtors. _ 
Into this country burſt Lewis the Fourteenth, 
at the head of, an army formidable from its num- 
bers and diſcipline, but ſtill more ſo from the {kill 
and experience of Turenne, Conde, Luxembourgh, 
and Vauban De Wit had expected his attack on 
the fide of Maeſtricht, and provided that town ac- 
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cordingly ; but the king of France raking Siva. 


tage of his alliance with Cologne, invaded the pro- 
vinces from that quarter. He paſſed the Meule at 
Viſat, poſſeſſed himſelf of Orſoi, reduced in four 
days Burik, Weſel, Emerik, and Rhimberg ; and 
preſſed forwards to the Rhine. To all the other 
calamities of the Dutch, was added the extreme 
drought of the ſeaſon, which diminiſhed the greateſt 
rivers; the French cavalry, animated by the preſence 
of their ſovereign, plunged into the ſtream; a few 


Dutch regiments on the oppoſite bank made but a 


feeble reſiſtance, and the celebrated paſſage of the 
Rhine, the ſubje& of ſo much panegyric, was at- 


chieved without danger, and almoſt without oppo- 
ſition. | 


and ſtruck the vanquiſhed with diſmay ; and every 
hour brought intelligence of ſome freſh acquiſition. 
A liſt of defenceleſs cities that opened their gates on 
the appearance of an enemy, can afford neither in- 
ſtruction nor entertainment to the reader. It will be 


ſufficient to obſerve, that in little more than a month 
three provinces, Guelderland, Overyſſel, and Utrecht, 


were in the hands of Lewis ; Groningen was threat- 
ened ; Friezeland lay expoſed ; and the only diffi- 
culty that preſented itſelf was in Holland and Zea- 
land. Conde and Turenne exhorted the king to 


diſmantle all the towns that he had taken, except a 
few, and preſs on to new conqueſts ; but Lewis liſ- 


tened 'to the counſels of Louvois, who prevailed 
on him to ſtrengthen his acquiſitions with new for- 
tifications ; a project which, b 

army, proved fatal to his ambitious deſigns. 


But at ſea the Dutch maintained their former re- 


nown, and engaged with alacrity the combined fleets 
of two powerful nations. De Ruyter, their admj- 
ral, on this occaſion acquired im nortal honour, and 


acknowledged, 


Each ſucceſs added courage to the conquerors, 


y weakening the main 
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acknowledged, that of two and thirty actions which 
he had beheld, this combat was the moſt obſtinately 
difputed. The loſs ſuſtained by the two fleets was 
nearly equal; the approach of night at length ſuſ- 
pended the fury of the combatants; and both retired 
to their reſpective harbours to repair the damages 


which they had ſuffered. 


But the glory of de Ruyter could not inſpire his 
countrymen to emulate his conduct by land; the 
ſtates determined to implore the pity of the com- 
bined monarchs; but the conditions that Lewis pre- 


ſcribed were little better than articles of ſlavery. 
All the towns on the other ſide of the Rhine were 


to be ceded, with Nimeguen, and ſeveral in the heart 


of the provinces; the roman catholic religion was 


every where to be re-eſtabliſhed ; and a medal was 
annually to be preſented to the French court, im- 
porting that the Hollanders retained their freedom 
by the moderation of Lewis. . . 

The indignation of the people at terms ſo fatal 
and diſgraceful, broke out in open and violent ſedi- 
tions. Inſtead of arming to meet the haughty con- 
queror, they diſcharged their rage on their own un- 
happy miniſter. The unfortunate De Wit, and his 
brother Cornelius, were torn to pieces by the frenzy 
of the populace; the moſt ſhocking indignities 
were exerciſed on their diſmembered limbs; and 


the united voice of the people inveſted with the ſole 


adminiſtration William prince of Orange. 

That prince, though only in the twenty: ſecond 
year of his age, gave ſtrong indications of all thoſe 
great 2 by which his life was afterwards diſ- 
tinguiſhed. Ihe whole tenor of his demeanor ſuited 


extremely the genius of the people whoſe councils 


he was called to direct. Silent and thoughtful, he 
poſſeſſed a ſound and ſteady underſtanding ; was 
firm in his reſolutions, and indefatigable in buſineſs ; 

| | | never 
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never ſuffered pleaſure to allure, or danger to inti- 
midate him. His appointment once more animated 


the drooping ſpirits of his countrymen ; they re- 


folved, if unable to maintain their freedom in Eu- 


rope, to fly to their ſettlements in the Indies, and 


erect a new republic in thoſe remote regions. While, 
to check the preſent progreſs of the victor, they 


called to their aſſiſtance that deſtructive element, 


againſt which they had formerly ſo diligently for- 
- tified themſelves ; and opening the ſluices, laid the 
adjacent country under water. 

Lewis had made his triumphal entry into Utrecht, 
but he now quitted a campaign in which the difficul- 


ties of war were increaſed, and the hopes of conqueſt 


were diminiſhed. He returned to his capital to en- 
joy the acclamations of his fubje&ts for ſuccefles 
which he owed to the merit of his generals, or to the 
panic of his enemies. But already a confederacy 


was formed to ſet bounds to his aſpiring ambition. 


Spain privately aſſiſted, and the emperor openly ſup- 
ported, the United Provinces ; Luxemburgh was 
diſappointed in an attempt on the Hague, and the 
biſhop of Munſter was repulſed from the walls of 
Groningen. | | 
3 The enſuing year extended more widely 
. e the flames of war. The emperor and 


Spain openly declared themſelves the allies of the 


Dutch ; and the houſe of Auſtria was now engaged 
to protect thoſe provinces which during ſo many 


years ſhe had endeavoured to oppreſs. De Ruyter 


{till maintained his reputation at fea, and encoun- 
tered in a ſecond and indeciſive action the combined 
fleets of France and England. A third that ſoon 
after enſued, though equally obſtinate and bloody, 
{till left the victory doubtful. But Lewis at the 
head of a numerous army invelted, and in a week 
reduced Maeſtricht. The prince of Orange in re- 
9 turn 
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turn laid ſiege to Naerden; and the ſucceſs of that 


enterpriſe confirmed the confidence of his country- 
men; he immediately after directed his march to 
join Montecuculli, the imperial general, who on the 
banks of the Rhine was oppoſed to Turenne; the 
artful conduct of that commander eluded the pene- 


tration of the mareſchal, and he ſuddenly ſat down 


before Bonne. Under the walls of that city he was 
joined by. the prince of Orange, who with ſimilar 
addreſs had deceived and eſcaped the vigilance of 
the French generals. Bonne ſoon ſurrendered to 
their combined arms; ſeveral other places in the 
electorate of Cologne fell into their hands; the 
communication between France and the United 
Provinces was cut off; and Lewis was obliged to 
recal his forces, and abandon all his conqueſts 
"I greater rapidity than he had at firſt made 

The firm remonſtrances of the Engliſh 
parliament, and the clamours of his peo- 
ple, compelled Charles to conclude a peace with the 
United Provinces. But while he reluctantly de- 
ſerted his ally Lewis, he ſtill inſiſted that ten thou- 


A. D. 1674. 


ſand men whom he had detached to reinforce the 


army of that monarch ſhould not be recalled, though 


he conſented to bind himſelf by a ſecret article f 


the treaty never to recruit them. Even this rein- 
forcement, ſmall as it might ſeem, was neceſſary to 
the various enterpriſes of the French king. The 
empire, Spain, and Holland, were now firmly united 


againſt him. The biſhop of Munſter and the elec- 


tor of Cologne had been compelled to renounce his 


alliance; yet he continued to make head every | 
where againſt his enemies, and even meditated new 


congueſts. With a powerful army in perſon he 
again invaded Franche Comté; laid ſiege to and 


again carried Beſancon and in ſix weeks reduced 
| | | the 
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the whole province, which has ever fince remained 
annexed to the dominions of France, | 

In Flanders the allied army was commanded by 
the prince of Orange, and the French by the prince 
of Conde. The former, encouraged by his ſupe- 
_ rior numbers, endeavoured to penetrate into France; 
but in the attempt he raſhly expoſed at Seneffe a 
wing of his army, and his active adverſary failed not 
to ſeize and improve the advantage. But the prince 
of Orange amply compenſated for his error by his 
behaviour in the obſtinate and bloody action that 
enſued ; he rallied his diſmayed troops, led them to 
the charge, and puſhed the martial veterans of 
France. The conflict was continued for ſome time 
after ſunſet, till darkneſs parted the combatants, and 
left the victory undecided. But the conduct of 
William was ſtamped by the applauſe of bis gene- 
rous antagoniſt ; * the prince of Orange,” faid 
Conde, “ has acted in every thing like an old cap- 
% tain, except venturing his life too like a young 
“ foldier.“ | | rates. 55 

In Alſace, Turenne diſplayed againſt a much ſu- 
perior enemy, all that military ſkill which by long 
experience, profound reflection, and great genius, 
he had been able to acquire. By a ſudden and 
forced march he attacked and defeated at Sintz- 
heim the duke of Lorrain and Caprara, the gene- 
ral of the imperialiſts, and afterwards extended his 
bloody devaſtations over the palatinate. Seventy 
thouſand Germans deluged Alſace ; they were ſur- 
priſed by the unexpected appearance of Turenne ; 
a conſiderable detachment was cut in pieces at Mul- 
hauſen ; the elector of Brandenburg, who had been 
entruſted with the chief command, was routed by 
the active vigilance of the mareſchal near Colmar; 
a third body ſuffered the ſame fate at Turkheim ; 

and this formidable hoſt, baffled and diſperſed, 


was 
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was happy to evacuate Alſace and repaſs the 
Rhine. Th 


To oppoſe Turenne, the imperialiſts 


A r A. D. 1675. 

3 recalled their celebrated 4 8 Monte- . 

* cuculli. The gbject of the latter was to penetrate 

x into Alſace, Lorrain. or Burgundy ; the aim of the 
b 


former was to'guard the French frontiers, and diſap- 
point all the ſchemes of his enemy. The banks of 
the Rhine' was the theatre on which their ſkill was 


15 diſplayed. Each encountered the other with perſe- 
verance, penetration, and activity; but on the mo- 
_ ment that 'they were on the point of ſtaking their 
1 reputation on the fate of a battle near the rr Mp of 
Saltzbach, Turenne was killed by a cannon ball as 
we he was reconnoitring a ſituation to erect a battery. 


The news of his fate impreſſed the king, the court, 
and the people, with the deepeſt ſorrow ; but it was 
id in the camp that his loſs was moſt ſeverely felt and 
” ſenfibly regretted. Montecuculli, who had for three 


oe” months been kept on the other fide of the Rhine by 
ng the abilities of the mareſchal, paſſed that river the 
a. moment he heard Turenne was no more; he pe- 


netrated into Alface ; and the French, who had late- 
Ng ly aſpired to victory, eſteemed themſelves happy in 


= eſcaping defeat, and effeQing a retreat under the 
5% conduct of de Lorges, nephew to the deceaſed gene- 
it Z- rale 155 yy , N 6 4. IE ef. as * 
15 Part of the German army, after the death of Tu- 
ail renne, had formed the fiege of Treves, and mareſ- 
3 chal Crequi, with the troops that he could aſſemble, 


advanced to the relief of that place. His negligence 
Al expoſed him to a total and bloody defeat ; with four 

i attendants only he eſcaped into Treves, and endea- 
voured by a vigorous defence to efface his diſgrace ; 
but the garriſon at length mytinied againſt his autho- 


he refuſed to ſign the capitulation they had made, 
"VOL: II. | P | they 


rity ; they opened the gates to the enemy; and ſince 
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| they delivered him up a priſoner to the imperial- 
iſts. | COS 
Lewis in perſon had taken the field .in Flanders, 
and was oppoſed by the prince of Orange with an 
equal army; each party was unwilling to hazard a 
general engagement without ſome viſible advantage. 
The monarch ſoon after returned to Verſailles, and 
the late diſaſters in Germany induced him to recal 
the prince of Conde to make head. againſt :Monte- 
cuculli. The prince on this new field confirmed the 
opinion of his ſuperior genius. He compelled the 
Germans to raiſe the ſieges of Hagenau and Severne; 
he eluded their attempts to force him to a battle ; 
and at length conſtrained them to repaſs the Rhine. 
With this campaign he cloſed the long ſeries of his 
martial toils and glory ; the remnant of his life he 
aſſed in honourable retirement at Chantilly ; while 
e full of years and fame, withdrew at 
the ſame time from the ſcene of action, unwilling 
to expoſe that reputation in conteſts with younger 
adverſaries, which he had acquired as the rival. of 
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Condé and Turenne. . | 5 
A. D. 16:56, Though the death of Turenne, and the 
Ah, retreat of Conde, deprived Lewis of two 
commanders, whoſe military talents have ſeldom 
been equalled, and never excelled, yet the vigour 
and diſcipline that they had infuſed into the armies, 
{till continued to open the road to victory. The 
Hollanders themſelves ſoon after ſuſtained a \loſs 
which plunged them in the ſame honourable ſorrow 
as France had lately felt. Meſſina had revolted, and 
a fleet under the duke de Vivonne was diſpatched 
to ſupport the rebels; the Dutch ſent a ſquadron to 
aſſiſt the Spaniards; an engagement enſued; and de 
Ruyter, the Turenne of Holland, received a wound 
which put an end to his glorious life; the Dutch 
_ diſmayed at his death, retired in confuſion ; yet the 
1 | advantage 
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advantage the French obtained was but tranſient; 
and they were ſoon after reduced to evacuate Meſ- 


ſina, at the moment that they flattered themſelves 


with the hope of becoming maſters of it. 


In Germany, Charles the Fifth, the new duke of | 


Lorrain, who ſucceeded his uncle Charles the Fourth; 


and who like him was ſtripped' of his dominions, had 


recovered Philipſburgh ; but he vainly endeavoured 
to penetrate into his own territories; Mareſchal 
Crequi ranſomed from confinement, and grown more 
prudent by his defeat; defended the entrance into 
Lorrain, and in repeated actions baffled and defeated 


the unfortunate duke. 


In Flanders Lewis himſelf early took the field, and 
provided with ample- magazines, began his operati- 
ons, while the enemy's cavalry were unable to find 
forage in the open country. The Spaniſh towns ill 
fortified, made but a feeble reſiſtance; in the month 
of April 'he laid ſiege to Conde, and took it by ſtorm 
in four days; while the duke of Orleans inveſted 
Bouchain, he poſted himſelf to ſuch advantage as to 


hinder the confederates from relieving it, or fighting 


but under great difficulties ; the prince of 2 
after ſurmounting a variety of obſtacles, came 


deed in ſight of the French army, but his indu 
ſerved only to render him a ſpectator of the ſurren- 


der of Bouchain ; both armies ſtood in awe of each 


other, and were unwilling to hazard an action which 


might be attended with the moſt important conſe- 


quences. ' Satisfied with his new acquiſitions, and 


the glory he had gained, Lewis retired to Verſailles, 


and entruſted his army to the command of mareſ- 


chal Schomberg; on his departure William inveſted 
Maeſtricht; but Schomberg, who had taken Aire, 
immediately advanced to the relief of that place, 
and the pray” wa ee, Aer, reluctantly to re- 
tire. n a 
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During the various operations of the hoſtile ar- 
mies, the language of peace had been reſumed, and 
a congreſs had been eſtabliſned at Nimeguen under 


the mediation of the king of England; the Dutch 
loaded with debts, and harraſſed with taxes, were 


deſirous of putting an end to the war. But grati- 
tude to their allies, the emperor and the king of 
Spain, induced them to try the conſequences of ano- 
ther campaign; and the prince of Orange urged 
by motives of honoug, of ambition, and of animo- 
ſity againſt France, endeavoured to keep them ſteady 
to this reſolution. | Late, 


1 Lewis was allo ſincerely deſirous of 


| peace; his kingdom was exhauſted by 
the violent efforts that ſhe had made; but the mo- 
narch was conſcious that a good treaty could only be 
attained by a vigorous war. In February he laid 
ſiege to Valenciennes, and carried it by ſtorm; he 
next inveſted Cambray and St. Omer. The prince 
of Orange advanced to the relief of the latter place, 
and was encountered by the French, commanded 
by the duke of Orleans, the brother of the king, 


and mareſchal Luxemburg. The former concealed 


beneath the effeminate manners of a woman, a cou- 
rage the moſt ardent, and the latter had been the 
conſtant friend and pupil of the great Conde. By 
a maſterly movement of that general, William was 
defeated, and compelled to ſeek ſhelter under the 
walls of Vpres; but Lewis, jealous of his brother's 
fame, who had ſought glory in the thickeſt ranks of 
the enemy, liſtened to the victory with ſmall ſigns 


of external ſatisfaction, and never afterwards en- 


truſted the duke with the chief command. Cam- 

bray and Saint Omer ſoon ſurrendered, ànd cloſed 
the operations of the campaign. Rn 

A. D. 1678. Negociations for peace were ſtill con- 

tinued, and Charles of England having 

| "+ Y | beſtowed 
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beſtowed the hand of his neice on the prince of 
Orange, ſeemed ſincerely deſirous of acquieſcing in 


the wiſhes of his people, and of protecting the pro- 


vinces. The king of France had taken the field 
with his uſual readineſs, and had reduced V pres 


and Ghent, and the army under Luxemburg had 


inveſted Mons, when Van Beverning, the Dutch 
Ambaſſador, alarmed, at his progreſs, and conſcious 
of the unſteady councils of England, at Nimegue 

ſigned the treaty of peace with the miniſters of 
France; by this treaty Lewis ſecured the poſſeſſion 
of Franche Comte, together with Cambray, Aire, 
Saint Omer, Valenciennes, Tournay, Ypres, Bou- 
chain, Caſſel, &c. and agreed to reſtore to Spain 
only Charleroi, Courtrai, Oudenarde, Athe, Ghent, 


and Leonbourgh ; while in the north, his ally the 


king of Sweden was reinſtated in thoſe dominions 
of which he had been ſtripped by the joint forces of 
Denmark and Germany. | | 


The king of Spain and the emperor reluctantly 


and ſucceſſively ſubſcribed to theſe hard conditions; 
which were conſidered by the prince of Orange with 
equal diſguſt. The day after they were ſigned he 


attacked, near Mons, and gained ſome advantage 


cover Luxemburg, who reſted ſecure on the faith of 
the treaty, and concluded the war finiſhed ; William 


had alſo reaſon to believe the peace was figned, 
though not formally notified; and he wantenly ſa- 


crificed the lives of many brave men on both ſides, 
who fell in this ſharp and well conteſted action. 


The tempelt of war which had ſo long a; D. 67%. 
agitated Europe, was ſucceeded by four - 1683, 
years of peace. Lewis, whoſe reſtleſs ambition was 


ever awake, diligently employed each moment in 


preparations for future conqueſts z even the treaty 
that he had ſo lately ſigned at Nimeguen could not 
ſuſpend his inſatiate thirſt for dominion ; by _ 
. | 1 1 chery 
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chery be poſſeſſed himſelf of the imperial city of 


ee he purchaſed Caſal of the duke of 


Mantua; aud diſpoſſeſſed the elector Palatine and the 
elector of Treves of the lordſhips of Falkemberg, 
Germaſheim, and Valdentz. Ports and harbours 
were conſtructed at Breſt and Toulon ; the docks 
were filled with ſhips of war, the army was 
mented, and the magazines repleniſhed ; while the 
people enriched by arts and commerce willin ly ſub- 
mitted to new impoſts, and cheerfully acqui "oo un- 
der their burthens. 
A. D. 1684. he death of the queen was an event 
1687. but little regarded by Lewis, who already 
felt that paſſion for madame de Maintenon, which 
accompanied him through the reſt of his life; he 
was doubtleſs impreſſed with more real concern at 
the loſs of Colbert, whoſe ſkill and integrity as a 
financier had greatly contributed to his conqueſts ; 
that miniſter ſunk into. the grave when the. ambi- 
tion of the king had juſt rekindled the flame of 
war; on pretences the moſt frivolous, Lewis had 
demanded Aloſt of the Spaniards ; and on their re- 
fuſal had ſeized on Luxemburg; the indignation of 
Spain had impelled her to an open declaration of 
war againſt her haughty enemy ; but her own weak- 


neſs, and the ſituation of the other powers of Eu- 


rope, compelled her to ſign at Ratiſbon a truce for 


twenty years, which left Lewis in the peacralile pal: | 


ſeſſion of Luxemburg. 
Wich equal injuſtice that monarch had bom- 
barded Genoa, and reduced the republic to ſue for 


peace in the moſt abject manner, for having ſtipu- 


tated to build ſome gallies for the Spaniards ; but 
greater glory accompanied the expeditions againſt 
Algiers; and thoſe licentious rovers, after behold- 
ing the greateſt part of their city reduced to aſhes, 
ſubmitted to. releaſe ſeveral hundreds of (chriſtian 

captives 


eſcaped the vigilance of the king 
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captives. Yet vanity or intereſt were the ſole mo- 
tives that actuated the ſovereign of France; and 


while he braved the ſpiritual cenſures of the Roman 


pontiff, and ſtripped that ſee of Avignon, he revoked 
the edits of Nantz, revived the perſecution againſt 
the proteſtants, and drove by his miſtaken policy 
into exile above five hundred thouſand of the 
moſt uſeful and induſtrious inhabitans of France. 
Lewis diſcovered too late that the characters of 


a conqueror and perſecutor are incompatible; he. 


ſides weakening his own kingdom by the baniſh- 
ment of myriads, the melancholy fate of the refugees 
had inflamed againſt him all the proteſtant nations 
of Europe. The prince of Orange, who well knew 
how to avail himſelf of the general indignation, Had 
by his intrigues and influence formed a league at 
Augſburg, where the whole empire united in its de- 
fence againſt the French monarch; Spain and Hol. 
land became parties in the fame alliance; the aeceſ- 
ſion of Savoy was afterwards obtained; and Sweden 
and Denmark ſeemed to favour the ſame cauſe. | 

The knowledge of this league had mw Ln. 


France; and to anticipate the deſigns of the confe- 


derates, he had invaded the empire, and laid ſiege 


to Philipſburg; but his attention was engroſſed by 
the affairs of England, which every day more plainly 
pointed to a new revolution. Charles the Second 
had expired at variance with his parliament, and 
deſpiſed by his people. His brother the duke of 


York, as James the Second, ſucceeded to the- throne; 
the misfortunes of his father ſerved not to reſtrain 
the raſh zeal and blind obedience of that prince for 


the church of Rome. He openly violated the laws 
of his country, he endeavoured to ſubvert the eſta- 
dliſhed religion, and compelled his ſubjects to feek 
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their ſafety in revolt, and to call to their protection 


the prince of Orange. 3 
William who had married the daughter of that 
monarch whom he was ſummoned to oppoſe, liſtened 
with pleaſure to ſolicitations which were at once en- 
forced by policy and religion; he diligently collected 
a formidable fleet, levied additional troops, and raiſed 
conſiderable ſums of money ; but Lewis's envoy at 
the Hague penetrated into the real object of his pre- 


parations, and informed his maſter of his diſcovery. 


The king of France immediately conveyed the intel- 
 ligence to james; at the ſame time he offered to re- 
inforce the Engliſh fleet with a French ſquadron, to 
ſend over any number of troops, or to march into 


the Netherlands and engage the Dutch in the defence 


of their own country ; but theſe propoſals were re- 


jetted by the king of England, who dreaded to in- 


creaſe the diſaffection of his ſubjects by ſo unpopu- 
lar an alliance. | Fs 


At length the prince of Orange ſet ſail and after 


encountering a violent tempeſt at ſea, landed at Tor- 
bay on the coaſt of Devonſhire; he was joined by 
the principal nobility of the iſland, and the integrity 
of his enterpriſe was fortified by the appearance of 
the princeſs Anne, the other daughter of James 
that unfortunate prince deſerted by his ſubjects, his 
favourites, and his children, yielded to the torrent, 
abdicated the throne, and ſought ſhelter with his 
infant ſon and queen in France; Lewis received the 


royal fugitives with every mark of reſpe& and aſſur- 


ance of ſupport ; while the gratitude of the Engliſh 
placed their crown on the head of the prince of 


Orange; and that monarch, as William the Third, 


prepared to aflert his own dignity, and to vindicate 
the liberties of Europe. | 25 


* 4+ 


A.D. 1688. England and Holland, the two great 


1689. maritime powers of Europe, the empire 
X and 
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and Spain, with the greateſt part of Italy, were now 
united againſt France ; but her monarch ſtill con- 
fided in his former fortune, and his enemies acknow- 
ledged his preparations were worthy of the impor- 
tant conteſt, Philipſburg was taken; Manheim, 
Frankendal, Spires, Worms, and Oppenheim, ſur- 


rendered; and the fruitful country of the palatinate 


was, at the unrelenting voice of Lewis, conſigned 


to deſtruction; her towns were reduced to aſhes, 


her fertile fields became a deſart, and the wretched 
people, driven from their habitations by the fury of 
the flames and the brutality of the ſoldiers, were left 
to periſh by famine and the incletnency of the ſea- 
ſon ; ſuch were the means by which the king of 
France endeavoured to intimidate his enemies and 
protect his frontier ; yet the former were rather ex- 
aſperated than vanquiſhed ;-and the imperial armies, 
under the duke of Lorrain, reſumed their courage, 
and covered the important cities of Bonn and 
Mentz. apt 

But the grand object of Lewis was to A. D. 1689. 


reſtore to his dominions the fugitive 1690. 


James ; that unhappy prince had ſtill a ſtrong party 


in Ireland; and the friendſhip of France liberally 


furniſhed him with arms and ammunition of every 
kind; a conſiderable fleet was fitted out to ſecond his 


efforts, and in its courſe encountered the ſquadrons 


of England and Holland in an indecifive engage- 


ment ; he was rceived into Limeric, and his firſt 


ſucceſs exceeded his molt ſanguine expectations; but 
his career was checked by the ſkill of the duke of 
Schomberg; and on the banks of the Boyne he was 
vanquiſhed by the ſuperior fortune and genius of 


William. James himſelf abandoned the day with a 


precipitation unworthy of the crown he aſpired to, and 


haſtily returned to France; while his ſucceſsful ri- 


val, by his valour and conduct, extorted the applauſe 
ED | | | of 
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of his enemies, and eſtabliſhed his tottering throne; 


a deſultory war was maintained for ſome time after 
the flight of James, till Ireland gradually withdrew 
from the ſupport of a prince who had deſerted her, 
and ſubmitted to the authority of William. 


In Flanders the mareſchal d'Humieres was de- 


feated by the prince of Waldeck, and Lewis, to re- 
trieve this diſaſter, again entruſted his forces in- the 


Netherlands to the mareſchal duke of Luxemburgh. 
In the plains of Fleurus, near Charleroi, that general 


avenged the injured glory of his country ; the prince 
of Waldeck was ad with the loſs of ſi x thou- 
ſand killed and eight thouſand taken priſoners; yet 
the victor acknowledged the gallantry of the van- 
quiſhed ; © Prince Waldeck,“ ſaid he, ought al- 
« ways to remember the French cavalry ; and | 
< ſhall never forget the Dutch infantry.” 
18 In the enſuing campaign Lewis himſelf 
wuas preſent at the ſiege of Mons; and 
retired, after the ſurrender of that city, to Ver- 
ſailles; while William, who had haſtened from Ire- 


land to oppoſe mareſchal Luxemburgh, concluded 


the campaign finiſhed, and repaired to the Hague; 
che mareſchal embraced the moment of his ab- 


ſence, and by a forced march ſurpriſed and routed 


the rear of the confederates commanded by the 
prince of Waldeck. 

On the frontiers of Germany, and in Spain, a 
feeble and deſultory war was carried on with vari- 
ous ſucceſs; but in Piedmont, Victor Amadeus, 
duke of Savoy, a prince brave, penetrating, and 
active, was oppoſed by the mareſchal Catinat, who 
had relinquiſhed the early ſtudy of the law for the 
more glorious profeſſion of arms ; and who amidit 
camps cultivated the maxims of philoſophy. At 
Saluces he triumphed over the duke of Savoy in a 
bloody and obſtinate encounter ; and the conqueror 


ſoon 


had at leaſt maintained an equality with 


f 
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ſoon reduced to the authority of Lewis the greateſt 
part of Savoy and Piedmont. Ws 


In two engagements the fleet of France . 


thoſe of England and Holland; and Lewis, till 
anxious to reſtore the ſhattered fortunes of james, 


determined to hazard a general action, and, if victo- 
rious, to invade England. The hoſtile fleets met in 


the channel near Cape la Hogue, and Tourville, the 


French Admiral, obeyed the orders of his ſove- 


reign; but the ſuperior numbers of the confederates 
ſoon decided the fate of the day. The French ad- 
miral's own ſhip, with twenty more of the largeſt 
veſſels of his fleet, were deſtroyed by the fire of the 
victors; and James, with a ſigh of deſpair, beheld, 
from a neighbouring eminence, the gloomy flame 


which for ever blaſted the fond expectations he had 


nouriſhed. - | | 
But on land Lewis {ti} maintained his 


ſuperiority ; Namur, the ſtrongeſt for- * N an. 


treſs of the Netherlands, was reduced even in the 


fight of William; and though the activity and vigi- 
lance of that monarch ſurpriſed the French camp at 
Steenkirk, yet the battle was reſtored by the abilities 


of Luxemburgh, and the kindred valour of the 
princes of the blood; and the king of England, af. 


ter the moſt daring efforts, was indignantly com- 
pelled to give the ſignal of retreat. The next year 
he ſtill experienced a more deciſive defeat; at Lan- 


den the army of the confederates was broken with 


the loſs of eight thouſand men; Huy and Charle- 
roy were the prey of the victors; while Lewis re- 
paired by his induſtry his late diſaſters at ſea, and 
once more diſputed the ſovereignty of that ele- 

ment. | | 
Huy was recovered in the enſuing cam- A. D. 1694. 
paign by William; and Luxemburgh, * 
| who 
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who had fo often triumphed over that monarch, ſoon 
after found from diſeaſe that death which he had 
in vain courted in fields of battle; the duke of Sa- 
voy eluded the vigilance of Catinat, penetrated into 
Dauphine, and retaliated the miſeries of the Palati- 
nate. While France appeared the obje& of envy to 
neighbouring ſtates, her diſtreſs each day increaſed 
with the number of her victories; her provinces 
were depopulated to recruit her fleets and armies ; 
the ravages of war were attended by thoſe of famine; 

and amidſt his glories the monarch was heard fre- 
| quently to ſigh for peace. The king of England, 
animated by the death of Luxemburgh, had in- 
veſted Namur ; and though that city was obſtinately 
defended by the mareſchal Boufflers, it was obliged 
to capitulate in the ſight of the French army com- 
manded by Villeroi, who could only gratify his re- 


ſentment by the unprofitable bombardment of Bruſ. 


ſels. | : 

A. D. 1653. To diminiſh the numbers of his ene- 
| mies, the king of France opened a ne- 
_  gociation with the duke of Savoy; and Amadeus 
was eaſily induced to prefer his intereſt to the faith 
he had pledged to his allies. - He received again his 
dominions with four millions of livres to repair the 
damages they had ſuſtained ; Lewis at the ſame time 
engaged to him his conſtant protection, and promiſed 
his ſecond ſon, the duke of Burgundy, to the prin- 
ceſs of Savoy. I hough this treaty ſecured France 
on the fide of Italy, yet her coaſts were continually 
alarmed and afflicted by the deſcents of the Engliſh, 


and Lewis beheld with concern that people again 
reſume their naval ſuperiority, 


In Flanders the mareſchal Catinat re- 


A. D. | 1697. g 
dome, grandſon to Henry the Fourth, gained a glo- 


rious victory ; he inveſted Barcelona, and the prince 


uced Athe ; in Spain the duke of Ven- 
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of Heſſe Darmſtadt, who defended that city with'a 


garriſon of ten'thouſand men, was, after a gallant 
reſiſtance, compelled to capitulate; in America, 
Pointis, with a French ſquadron, ' ſurpriſed Cartha- 
gena; and the loſs ſuſtained by Spain in the plun- 
der of that place was eſtimated at thirty millions of 
livres ; on the other hand Lewis in vain attempted 
to fix the crown of Poland on the head of the prince 


of Conti, who was conſtrained to abandon the field 


to his ſucceſsful competitor Auguſtus Elector of 
Saxony. 1 n | a 

Each party at length ſincerely inclined to peace; 
the empire and Spain were weary of a war which 
had been attended only with misfortunes; the par- 
liament of England had long murmured at the heavy 
and increaſing expenee; and Holland, though 
more devoted to the inclinations of William, re- 
gretted her trade intercepted, and her moſt fruitful 
provinces laid " waſte. Lewis himſelf could not be 
entirely indifferent to the tears and miſeries of his 
ſubjects; the Tigour of the feaſon had combined 
with the rage of the enemy, and the kingdom, lately 
ſo fertile, preſented to the eye a dreary and bar- 
ren proſpect. Under theſe circumſtances, the media; 
tion of. Charles the Eleventh, king of Sweden, 
was accepted ; and the caſtle of Ryſwick, near the 
Hague, was fixed upon as the ſcene of negocia- 
tion. 

The king of France reſtored to the Spaniards all 
thoſe places that he had taken from them, and the 
conqueſts that he had made in Flanders during the 
laſt war, as Luxemburgh, Mons, Athe, and Cour- 
tral, He acknowledged William the Third as law- 
tul king of England, whom he had hitherto treated 
as an uſurper. To the empire he relinquiſhed Fri- 
bourg, Briſac, Kheil, and Philipſbourg ; and even 
ſubmitted to deſtroy the fortifications of Straſburg 

| „ on 
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on the Rhine; Fort Lewis, and Traerbach, works 
on which the great Vauban had exhauſted his art, 


and the king his treaſure, Lorrain, Treves, and the 
Palatinate, were reſigned to their reſpective princes ; 


and France, after a long and bloody war, in which 
her viQories can only be numbered by her cam. 
Paigns, conſented to a peace, which could ſcarce 


ve been expected from her, if humbled by re. 


peated defeats. 15 7 rl 
The miniſters who had ſigned the treaty, on their 
return to the-capital were purſued with reproach and 


ridicule, ; they were execrated as traitors to their 


country by the unthinking multitude, who had late. 


ly clamoured againſt the proſecution of the war ; 
the policy and judgment of Lewis were generally 
arraigned; but that monarch, in the late negocia- 
tion, harboured a deſign beyond the views of the 
vulgar ; the health of Charles the Second of Spain 
daily declined ; and the king of France revolved in 
ſecret his pretenſions to that ſucceſſion, , which by 
the treaty of the Pyrenees he had ſolemnly re- 
nounced. k a Ve 
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CHAPTER | XXXVI 


* 1 1 


Death of Charles the fecond king 9 ee e fer 
the ſucceſſion— Bottles of Hochſtet or Blenheim—of 
Ramillies and Turin—Diſtreſs of France— Lewis 


in vain ſues for peace—Battle of Malplaquet—Fit- 


tories of the duke of Vendome in 7 of 
Utrecht between France, and the confederate powers 
of Great Britain, Holland, Pruſſia, Portugal, and 
Savoy—Philip achntwledged: Ling of ' Spain— Suc- 
ceſs of Villars. in Germany—Peace with the Empe- 
ror—Domeſtic INI of Lewis—fHis _ and 
character. | 


"Thin" POR luſtre of Lands had been obſcured 
by. the power and aſcendancy of his imperious mi- 
niſter; on the death of Mazarin, he emerged from 
that abject ſtate of vaſſalage, and awed and aſto- 
niſned Europe by the blaze of his meridian glory; 
but a dark cloud hung over his ſetting ſun ; and he 
ſurvived to behold, in the evening of life, the deſer- 
tion of his allies and the triumph of his enemies ; 
his cities raſed, his people ſlaughtered, and his chil- 
dren prematurel p buried in the grave. 
The peace of Ryſwick was ſucceeded ', p. 
by new negociations ; the pretenſions of 
the king of France to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion was not 
veiled from the penetrating eye of William the 
Third; Lewis, ſenſible that the emperor urged the 
ſame claims of conſanguinity, though priority of 
birth fortified the title of the houſe of Bourbon, 
and conſcious from late experience that his own 
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ſtrength was not able to contend with the united 
powers of Europe, opened by his miniſter a new 
project to the king of England. William entered 


into it with alacrity; and the celebrated treaty of 


partition was concluded, which divided the domini- 


ons of Spain during the life of her ſovereign. To 


the young prince of Bavaria were aſſigned 
and the Eaſt-Indies; to the dauphin, ſon of Lewis 
the Fourteenth, Naples, Sicily, and the province of 
_ -Guipuſcoa ; and to the archduke Charles, the ſe- 
cond ſon of the emperor Leopold, only the duchy 
A. D. 1699. Even the . feeble and languid ſoul of 

1720. Charles was arouſed by this daring in- 


Ault ; be heard with indignation in what manner his | 


monarchy had been diſtributed ; and to preſerve it 
entire he ſigned his will, and bequeathed the whole 


of his ample dominions to the prince of Bavaria; 


the ſudden death of that prince not only difcon- 
certed the defigns of Charles, but even thoſe of 

Lewis and William; the two latter monarchs ſigned, 
however, a new treaty of partition, by which Spain 
and the Eaſt Indies were transferred to the archduke 
Charles, and Milan to the duke of Lorrain. To this 


treaty the emperor Leopold, who flattered himſelf 


with the hope of the whole ſucceſhon, refuſed to 


accede. | 


5 But it was only the dread of alarming 


the united fears of Europe, which had 
prevailed on Lewis to ſubſcribe conditions ſo inade- 
quate to his inſatiate ambition; he Rill waited in 
anxious ſuſpence the death of Charles and the bed 
of that expiring monarch was beſieged by the in- 
trigues and factions of the rival houſes of Auſtria 
and Bourbon; but the intraQable. haughtineſs of 
the former had diſguſted the miniſters of Spain; and 
they prevailed on their monarch to ſign a new we 
whic 
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which blaſted the hopes of Leopold, and preſerved 
the Spaniſh monarchy entire; expreſſing his indig- 


nation at the late injurious conduct of Lewis, Charles 


bequeathed his dominions to Philip duke of An- 
jou, grandſon to the king of France, and ſoon after- 
„ CD TR 8 

'The treaty of partition augmented the power and 
dominions of France; the will of Charles aggran- 
diſed the houſe of Bourbon; Lewis preferred the 
elevation of his family to the intereſts of the ſtate, 
and accepted for his grandſon the royal fortune that 
was bequeathed him; at the ſame time he endea- 
voured to juſtify to his allies the infraction of the 
partition treaty, by 8 that he had only de- 
parted from the words, and ſtill adherred to the ſpi- 
5 of it, which was to preſerve the tranquillity of 

P Se 

Bar none felt their diſappointment more deeply 
than the 5 Leopeld, and William king of 
England. The former beheld Spain, and her de- 
pendencies, for ever ſeparated from the houſe of 
Auſtria ; yet his weakneſs confined him to ineffec- 
tual remonſtrances; the latter, though ſecure of the 
affection of the united provinces, was regarded with 


jealoufy by the Engliſh parliament ; and he found, 


that people averſe to increaſe their debt, and facrifice 
their trade to gratify his enmity to Lewis by a new 
war, in which they conſidered themſelves but little 
intereſted. | | 

Philip the Fifth was formally acknowledged by the 
king of England and the ſtates of Holland ; he was 
ſupported by the eleQor of Bavaria and the duke of 
Savoy ; and from Gibraltar to Antwerp, and from 
the Danube to Naples, Lewis beheld the power and 
influence of the houfe of Bourbon extended ; he 
was elated with the boundleſs proſpect before him, 
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and his preſumption 7 him into two er- 


rors, the ſource of all his future calamities. 
While Leopold ſtill heſitated whether 
to acknowledge or oppoſe the elevation 
of Philip the Fifth, he was arouſed by a new proof 
of the inſatiate diſpoſition of Lewis. That monarch 
prevailed on the duke of Mantua to admit a garri- 
ſon into his capital, and all Italy trembled for her 
liberties ; the emperor. immediately prepared to al- 
ſert the freedom of Europe by the ſword ; his army 
was entruſted to the command of prince Eugene, 
ſon to the count of Soiſſons. This general, who 
afterwards became ſo dangerous an adverſary to 
Lewis. the Fourteenth, had aſpired to military ho- 
nours in his native country; but his requeſt py re- 
| 1 had been rejected by the king, and the in- 
ignant prince for ever renounced the ſervice of 
France, and ſought glory under the imperial ſtand- 
ard; his reſentment was the ſubject of deriſion at 
Paris; but he ſoon diſtinguiſhed his martial genius 
in ſucceſſive victories againſt the Turks, and was now 
ſummoned to avenge the wrongs of Italy and his 
own inſults, He entered that country with thirty 
thouſand men, and full powers to a& according 
to his own diſcretion; he forced the poſt of 
Carpi; reduced mareſchal Catinat to act upon the 
däefenſive; and overwhelmed the country 1 — 55 
the Adige and the Adda; Villeroi, the favourite of 
Lewis, was ſent to aſſume the command over Catinat, 
and diſguſted by his arrogance the duke of Savoy; 
he compelled his reluctant colleagues to attack 
prince Eugene ; in the ſtrong poſt of Chairi, on the 
banks of the Oglio, his temerity was chaſtiſed by a 
ſevere and bloody defeat; and five thouſand of the 


A. D. 01. 


braveſt troops of France periſhed on that diſaſtrous 
While 


day. : 1 25 
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While the flames of war were kindled in Italy, 
James, the abdicated monarch of England, cloſed at 
St. Germain's his unfortunate and inglorious life. 
The tears and importunities of madame de Mainte- 
non prevailed over the counſels of his moſt experi- 
enced miniſters, and Lewis, though he had acknow- 
edged William's title by the peace of Ryſwick, now 
proclaimed the ſon of the deceaſed prince as James 
the Third. The enmity of William was ſtimulated 
| by this ' wanton inſult ; England, that had hitherto 
regarded war with averſion, partook in the indigna- 
tion of her ſovereign, and prepared to vindicate by 


improved the honourable enthuſiaſm; he concerted 
the triple alliance between the empire, the united 
provinces, and England, and haſtened, by his pre- 


Ons. b ; +, | 

But theſe inceſſant efforts exhauſted a 5 

frame naturally weak and delicate; a fal! 
from his horſe quickened the progreſs of diſeaſe, 


his throne and life. The former was immediately 
filled by Anne, the daughter of the unfortunate 
James, and who had married the prince of Den- 
mark; and the new queen diſpatched the earl of 


predeceſſor. 


command of the allied army, and diſplayed that mi- 
litary ſkill which he acquired under the mareſchal 
Turenne; Boufflers, to whom Lewis had entruſted 
his grandſon the duke of Burgundy to train to war, 
was confounded by the rapid and complicated move- 
ments of his adverſary. He evacuated Guelderland, 
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arms her own choice. The diſcernment of William 


ſence and diligence, their formidable preparati- 


and in the fifty-ſecond year of his age he yielded up 
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Marlborough to the Hague, to aſſure her allies that 
ſhe would adopt and ſupport the engagements of her 


That nobleman was ſoon after appointed to the 


retired under the walls of Liege, and finally ſought 
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ſhelter i in Brabant; while Venlo, Ruremonde, and 


Liege, were ſucceſſixely reduced by Marlborough. 


In Italy prince Eugene, by à daring and well. 
concerted march, had ſurpriſed Cremona, and taken 
mareſchal Villeroi priſoner ; after an obſtinate con- 
fli& he was expelled again the town; ſuffered ſome 
loſs at Santa Vittoria; and in the battle of Luzara 
was encountered by the duke of Vendoſme ; that 

prince, in whom martial activity and indolence were 
— blended, was diſtinguiſhed by talents 
worthy the grandion of Henry the Fourth ;; and 


though in the battle of Lugara the loſs on both ſides 
vas nearly. equal, yet Vendoſme claimed the advan- 


and maintained it by the reduction of Ln 
Guaſtalla. 

On the banks of the Rhine a mare decibve 1 vic. 
tory was obtained over prince Lewis of Baden by 
the mareſchal Villars; and ſoon after in the plains 
of Hochſtet, in concert with. the eleQor of — 
he charged and routed the imperial general count 
Styrum; three thouſand of the imperialiſts were left 
— ou the field, four thouſand were taken priſon- 
ers with their cannon and baggage ; while mare. 


chal Tallard, near Spixes, engaged aud defeated the 
prince of Heſſe. 


In the midſt of this ſucceſs Funes was alarmed | 


by the delertion of the duke of Savoy, who obtained 


from the emperor the promiſe of Montferrat, Man 


tua, Valencia, and the countries between the Po 
and tbe Tanaro. At the fame time the enemies of 
the houſe of Bourbon were inere 1 by the decla- 
ration of Peter the Second of Portugal, who ac- 
kuowledged the archduke Charles as ſoyereign of 
857 

25 5 The duke of Marlborou gh, with in- 
0, creaſe of dignity and the — of hu 
. "ae returned to Flanders, —_— bimſelf 
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of Bonn, the refidenee of the elector of Cologn, 
retaken Huy and Limbeurg, and made himſelf 
maſter of the Lower Rhine; mareſchal Villeroi, re- 
deemed" from captivity, in vain endeavoured to check 
his progreſs, and was ſoon after deceived by his 
maſterly addreſs. To fuccour the emperor, op- 
prefled by the joint forces of France and the elector 
of Bavaria, Marlborough rapidly marched into the 
heart of Germany, and traverſing the Rhine, the 
Maine, and the Necker, was met at Mindelfheim 
by prince. Eugene, who had quitted Italy, to aſſume 
the command of the imperialiſts on the banks of the 


Danube. | 


Villars had been recalled to wage an inglorious 
war in the mountains of the Cevennes againſt the 
unhappy proteſtants, whom the perſecution of Lewis 
bad forced into revolt, and the glory of France was 
entruſted to mareſchal Tallard; the lines of the 
eletor of Bavaria, near Donawert, had been forced 
by Marlborough with corffiderable loſs; but the 
appearance of Tallard inſpired that prince with freſh 
confidence; it was determined to riſk the fate of 
the war on a deciſive battle, and the French and 
Bavarians with ſuperior numbers advanced to attack 
the confederates, who effected a junction with the 

rince of Baden; but the plains of Hochſtet, which 

ad ſo lately witneſſed the triumph of Villars, were 
rendered memorable by the defeat of Tallard. 'That 
general was vanquiſhed by the ſuperior fki!l of his 
adverſary ; he himſelf was taken priſoner, with four- 
teen thouſand of the braveſt troops of France; 
twelve thouſand periſhed by the ſword, or were pre- 
cipitated into the rapid ſtream of the Danube ; and 
of an army of ſixty thouſand men, ſcarce twenty 
thouſand could be collected from its broken re- 
mains. | 
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A. D. e. The battle of Hochſtet, better known 


0. in England by the name of Blenheim, 
expoſed to the ravages of the victors the eleQorate 


of Bavaria; and Lewis once more ſummoned the 


mareſchal Villars to the ſcene of his former glory; 
an accommodation had reſtored the inhabitants of 
the Cevennes to their allegiance; and the conduct 
of Villars proved him an adverſary worthy of Marl. 
borough. He occupied a ſtrong camp, remained on 
the defenſive, and by his prudent meaſures com- 
pelled the duke to relinquiſh his deſign of pene- 
trating into France by the courſe of the Moſelle. 
The ſtates, anxious for their frontier, ſoon pre- 
vailed on the duke of Marlborough to return to 
Flanders; and Villeroi, who had taken Huy, and 
was preparing to beſiege Liege, abandoned the en- 
terpriſe on the intelligence of his approach. Huy 
was again compelled to ſurrender to the confede- 
rates; and the lines of Villeroi were immediately 
after forced. That general croſſed the Geete and 
Dyle with. precipitation ; but the ſtrong, ground he 


| Judiciouſly occupied prevented the allies from im- 
proving their advantage, and he ſhortly after reſtored 


his reputation by the reduction of Dieſt, 

The numerous armies of the empire on the banks 
of the Rhine were baffled by the ſkill of Villars ; 
and in Italy the duke of Vendoſme inceſſantly preſſed 
prince Eugene and the duke of Savoy, fought the 
bloody but indeciſive battle of Caſſano, gained that 
of Caflinato, and even menaced Turin with the hor- 


-rors of a ſiege. But in Spain the allies, who had 


proclaimed the archduke Charles, king, obtained 


the moſt rapid and ſplendid advantages; the earl of 


Peterborough poſſeſſed himſelf of Barcelona; all 
Catalonia ranged itlelf under the banners of the 
houſe of Auſtria, while Gibraltar, which the year 
before had been wreſted by the Engliſh from Philip, 


ſecure 


feeble efforts of the mar 
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ſecure' in her native ſtrength, defeated the vain and 
chal de Tefle. i 
Lewis had reaped ſome ſatisfaction from the gal- 


lantry of his natural ſon, the count of Toulouſe; 


who with the French fleet engaged, with honour and 
without loſs, that of England. But this was the laſt 
effort of marine greatneſs ; the numerous enter- 
priſes of the king had exhauſted his treaſures, and 
his navy was gradually ſuffered to fink into that ſtate 


of inſignificance from whence he had raiſed it. Even 


the death of the emperor abated not the ardour of 

the confederates, and his ſon Joſeph ſucceeded to his 

throne and deſigns. | eh 
The campaign in Flanders opened with , p. 


8 f 5 6 
events the moſt diſaſtrous. The com- 18 


mand there was ſtill entruſted to the mareſchal Vil- 
ler oi, and that general, impatient of glory, yet un- 


endowed with talents to acquire it, rejected the ad- 


vice of his officers, and determined to hazard a de- 
ciſive engagement againſt the allies. Near the. vil- 
lage of Ramillies, France was vanquiſhed by the 
injudicious diſpoſition of her own, and the conſum- 
mate ſkill of the Engliſh commander. In the action 
and purſuit twenty thouſand men were ſlaughtered 
or taken priſoners ; Antwerp, Bruſſels, Oſtend. Me- 


nin, and the greateſt part of Spaniſh Flanders were 
the prey of the victor; the court of Lewis was filled 


with conſternation ; but the monarch himſelf {till 


preſerved his magnanimity ; inſtead of reproaching, 


he endeavoured to conſole the unfortunate Villeroi:; 
and to his expreſſions of concern, replied, ** Peo- 
ple at our time of life, monſieur Mareſchal, are 
not fortunate.” | WES | 
The flattering proſpect in Italy ſtill promiſed to r 
pair the diſaſters of Flanders; Turin there was in- 
veſted by mareſchal Feuillade; and the ſiege was 
covered by the duke of Orleans, the nephew of 
ay SE 8 Lewis, 
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Lewis, but whoſe authority was controlled by the 
fuperior but fecret powers of mareſchal Marſin. 
The city was already reduced to the laſt diſtreſs, 
when the beſiegers were alarmed by the rapid ap- 
proach of prince Eugene. In a long and painful 
march that celebrated commander' had pierced the 
moſt diſſicult deſi les, had traverſed the rapid ſtreams 
of the Adige and the Po, and effecting a junction 
with the duke of Savoy, now preſſed forwards to 
the relief of the deſponding capital. The duke of 
Orleans would have quitted his lines to have met and 
encountered the enemy; this bold but prudent pro- 

oſal was over-ruled by mareſchal Marſin ; the 
RA awaited the attack in their intrenchments, 
but their confidence was extinguiſhed by the diſſen- 
tions of their generals; prince Eugene and the 
duke of Savoy charged with rival ardour, and in 
leſs than two hours their efforts obtained a com- 
plete victory. The duke of Orleans was wounded ; 
_ marefchal Manſir killed; the fcattered remnant of 
the vanquiſhed troops directed their haſty and trem- 


bling eps towards Pignerol; and by the fate of one. 


day the duchies of Milan, Mantua, and Piedmont, 
with the kingdom of Naples, were torn from the 
houſe of Bourbon. > gh: | 

An advantage obtained by the French in Mantua 
over the prince of Hefle, could but ill compenſate 
the diſaitrous battle of Turin. The courtiers of 
Lewis ſtood aghaſt at the intelligence, and madame 
de Maintenon alone ventured to inform him that all 
Italy was occupied by his enemies. His grandſon 
Philip had been compelled to abandon precipitately 


the ſiege of Barcelona; Charles had entered in tri- 
. umph, and been proclaimed in Madrid. But that 
prince ſuffered: the moment of enterpriſe to elapſe, 
and vas in his turn reduced to evacuate the capi- 
tal, and fly before the arms of the duke of * 

: WICK, 
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Os od the Second of Eng- 
| Lewis, humbled, dy repeated defeats, , . ab 
ſued in vain for peace; the allies elated © 
by their victories, determined to purſue their advan- 
tages, and rejected his propoſals. Yet the war in 
Flanders was continued this campaign with little 
effect; the duke of Vendoſme, who commanded the 
French, remained upon the defenſive; and the duke 


o 


of Marlborough was diſpatched into Saxony to pe- 
netrate into the intentions, and conciliate the friend- 


ſhip of Charles the Twelfth king of Sweden, That 
monarch, young and warlike, and ambitious of the 
fame of a conqueror, had already fpread his renown 
through the north. He had preſcribed laws to Den- 
mark ; he had defeated the Muſcovites, a people 
ſcarce known in Europe, and juſt emerging from 


barbariſm; aud had purſued with implacable en- 


mity, Auguſtus king of Poland into his heredi 
ene of Saxony. The confederates — 2 
leſt he ſhould turn his victorious arms againſt the 
empire; but Marlborough was equally fucceſsful in 
the cabinet as the field ; he gained the miniſters of 
Charles; and that monarch foon after repaſſed the 
Oder, and directed his march towards Muſcovy in 
fearch of barren laurel. - | 

In Spain the duke of Berwick triumphed at Al- 
manza over the forces of the confederates, and re- 
ſtored the ſinking fortunes of Philip. In Germany 


mareſchal Villars paſſed the Rhine, preſſed the Impe- 


rialiſts, and even penetrated to the. Danube. Yet 
prevented from improving his advantage by 


the recall of conſiderable part of his army to the 
defence of France itſelf, which was now attacked 
within its limits. The duke of Savoy and prince 
Eugene had forced the paſſage of the river Var, ad- 
vanced along the coaſt of Provence, and incamped ' 

| | under 
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under the walls of Toulon. But the tardy motions 
of the Germans, who were to have joined them, and 
the activity of France, compelled them to abandon 
the enterpriſe ; and they retired, after having bom- 
barded the town, and convinced Lewis that his native 
dominions were not invulnerable. e | 
8 e The tranſient ſucceſs of the laſt cam. 
piign revived the ſpirits of the king of 
France; he determined to make one more exertion 
- in favour of the exiled branch of Stuart. Seventy 
tranſports with fix thouſand troops, convoyed by 
eight men of war, failed from Dunkirk ; but the 
coaſts of Britain were protected by her numerous 
fleet ; the vigilance of her officers were already 
alarmed ; the-adherents of James were ſecured and 
diſarmed ; and the French, after a fruitleſs attempt 


to land in Scotland, eſteemed themſelves happy in 
ſafely regaining Dunkirk. 


Flanders at firſt promiſed a fairer harveſt, and the : 


forces of France commanded by Vendoſme, were 
animated by the preſence of the duke of Burgun- 
dy, eldeſt ſon of the dauphin. The inhabitants of 
Ghent and Bruges, corrupted by the gold of Lewis, 
opened their gates. But the hopes of the French 
were blaſted by the approach of Marlborough on the 


banks of the Scheld they were attacked by that ge- 


neral, who had affected a junction with prince Eu- 
gene; the battle of Oudenarde was long, obſtinate 
and bloody; night parted the combatants; the 
French were rather preſſed than vanquiſhed; but 
the troops of Lewis, Kom ſucceſſive defeats, had loſt 
all confidence, and they difperſed under cover of 
the darkneſs: Liſle, defended by mareſchal Bovf- 
flers in perſon, and fortified by the conſummate ſkill 
of Vauban, was reduced by the confederates; 
Ghent and Bruges were recover: d ; and the __ 
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of Bavaria was compelled to retire from the walls 
of Bruſſels. ft Ts VEIL EL 
In Spain, Germany, and Italy a feeble A. D. 70. 
and languid war was carried on; in the. 2. 
former indeed the honourable attachment of the Ca- 
ſtilians to Philip became every day more evident; 
but in the latter the duke of Savoy eluded the vi- 
gilance of Villars, and rendered himſelf maſter of 
Exiles, and Feneſtrelles; the Britiſh fleet reduced 
the iſlands of Sardinia and Minorca; and the dif- 
ficulties of Lewis increaſed on every ſide. Ihe tak- 
ing of Liſle had opened a road to the very gates of 
Paris ; that proud city was infulted and alarmed by 
the predatory incurſions of the enemy; and a prince 
who had carried his arms a few years before to the 
banks of the Danube, the Tagus, and the Po, now 
doubted whether he could remain in his capital with 
- ſafely. The deſpair of the nation was completed 
by the ſeverity of the winter; the olive trees 
throughout the ſouth of France were deſtroyed, the 
grain was cut off, and the proſpect of impending fa- 


mine threw a daeper gloom over the calamities of 


war. Accuſtomed to proſperity, Lewis reluctantly 
bowed beneath his adverſe fortune, and inſtructed 
his miniſter Torcy to open at the Hague. a negocia- 
tion for peace. VP | 

But though the king of France agreed . H _ 
to yield the whole Spaniſh monarchy to '® 
the houſe of Auſtria; to cede Furnes, Ypres, Tour- 
nay, Lifle, &c. as a barrier to Holland ; to own the 
title of Queen Anne to the Britiſh throne; and to 
remove the pretender from France; yet theſe conceſ- 
ſions appeared inſufficient ; and the allies demanded 
that the King ſhould aſſiſt in driving his grandſon 
from the throne of Spain; Lewis reje&ed the igno- 
minious condition with indignation, and added, 
| 6 ſince 
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© ſince I muſt make war, I had rather it was againft 


* my enemies than my children.“ . 

The internal miſery of France ſerved to ſwell her 
forces, and the wretched hufbandman ſought in the 
profeſſion of arms, that ſubſiſtence which: he could 


no longer extort from the earth. Mareſchal Villars 


was recalled from Italy to aſſume the command of 
an army formidable from its numbers and deſpair, 
In the neighbourhood of Malplaquet he diligently 
fortified a camp naturally ftrong ; Marlborough and 
Eugene, animated by the capture of Tournay, ruſhed 

to the attack, 'Fhe battle was diſputed with an ob. 
ſtinacy ſcarce to be equalled even in theſe ſangui. 
nary annals ; the allies were frequently repulſed, 
and as frequently returned to the charge ; Villars 
himſelf was wounded, and Boufflers, who ſucceeded 
to the command, at length withdrew his troops from 
the unavailing conflict. Yet his retreat partook in 
nothing of flight; it was neither confuſed nor pre- 
cipitate ; eight thouſand of the French were indeed 
left dead on the ground ; but the confederates pur- 


chaſed the honour of the field of battle at the en - 


pence of twenty thouſand men. 

Mons ſoon after ſurrendered to the allics, and 
cloſed the campaign in Flanders. The efforts of 
the contending powers in Spain, Germany, and 


Italy were ſtill feeble and inadequate ; but in the 
north the king of Sweden, who had endeavoured to 


' penetrate info the heart of Ruſſia, was at Paltowa 
defeated by the ſovereign of that country, after. 
wards ſo celebrated as Peter the Great; the Swediſh 


army was entirely deitroyed ; and Charles, who had 


aſpired to rival the fame of Alexander, wounded and 
accompanied only by 2 few faithful guards, croſſed 
the Boryſthenes in a ſmail boat, and fought ſhelter 
in the Ottoman dominiounnsnss. Ww 
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The negociations of peace had been | 
reſumed with as little ſucceſs as in the en- 
year. Theallies took the field, and mareſchal 
Villars ſtudioufly avoided a decifive engagement. 
Douay, Bethune, Saint Venant, and Aire were ſuc- 
ceſlively reduced by the confederates ; but theſe 
towns were long and obſtinately defended ; and the 
deſiegers loſt by the ſword, by diſeaſe, and fatigue. 
above twenty - ſix thouſand men; diſabled by Fe. 
ceſs, and ſatisfied with their new acquiſitions, they 


withdrew into winter quarters. 


Germany and Italy preſented nothing worthy of 


attention; but in Spain the campaign that 


with events the moft inauſpicious to the houſe of 
Bourbon, was cloſed with the moſt ſplendid and de- 
cifive ſucceſs. In the battle of Almenaſa, the rival 
monarchs encountered each other with mutual rage, 
but Philip was 9 yield to the ſuperior for- 
tune of Charles, In the battle of Saragoſſa he ſuf- 
fered a ſecond and more bloody defeat ; Madrid was 
again occupied by the confederates ; and the ſitua- 
tion of Philip appeared deſperate to his moſt ſan- 
guine adherents. But he was raiſed from deſpon- + 


_ dence by the conrgy and conduct of the duke of 


Vendoſme. His affability, frankneſs, and generoſity 
conciliated the eſteem of every claſs of men; he 
again kindled the enthuſiaſm of the Caſtilians, aſ- 
ſembled the troops ſcattered by the defeat of Sara- 
goſſa, allured to his ſtandard the moſt gallant ſpirits 
of Spam conducted the king in triumph to his ca- 
pital, and purſued with vigour .the aſtoniſhed and 
diſmayed — At Brehuega general Stanhope, 
with five thouſand Engliſh, ſurrendered after a brave 
reſiſtance ; at Villa Vicioſa Staremberg was defeated 
with the loſs of near fix thouſand men ; and though 
his retreat challenged the admiration of his adver- 
fary, yet the progreſs of Vendoſme was rapid and 
Fn We De Wes uninterrupted ; 


A. D. war. 
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uninterrupted ;- and Portugal in her turn was taught 
by the victon to experience the calamities of war. 
The ſucceſs of Philip in Spain- could 
not alleviate the diſtreſs of France, though 
it might moderate the preſumption of her enemies ; 
that kingdom, totally exhauſted by her inceſſant ef- 
forts, preſented a ſcene of dreary deſolation ; but 
the peace, which ſhe had in vain implored by the 
moſt humiliating conceſſions, was now facilitared by 
two events as favourable as they were 8 
Amidft a glorious and ſucceſsful war, the queen of 
England was prevailed on to diſmiſs thoſe miniſters 
who had conducted it, and admit to her councils a 
new deſcription of men who had ſyſtematically la- 
boured to oppoſe it. About the ſame time, in the 
vigour of his age, the emperor Joſeph expired ; and 
his brother Charles, the competitor of Philip for 
Spain, was railed to the Imperial throne. The con- 
tederates had been arouſed to action by the dread of 
uniting in one hand the ſceptres of France and Spain; 
and they could: not but regard with ſimilar jealouſy, 
the latter kingdom added to the hereditary domini- 
ons of Charles, and the power that he derived from 
the Imperial crown. 5 5 | 
Though the female paſſions of his ſovereign had 
exiled his friends from her confidence, yet the repu- 
tation of Marlborough preſerved him from being 
involved in their immediate diſgrace; he again re- 
ſumed the command in Flanders; and mareſchal 
Villars, who was alſo again oppoſed to him, well ac- 
quainted with the ardent deſire of Lewis for peace, 
and conſcious that he conducted the laſt army the 
ſtate could furniſh, dexterouſly eluded every effort 
of the confederates to force him to a decifive en- 
agement. He had encamped behind the river San- 
bs and had fortified his lines with ſuch ſkill and di- 
ligence, as obtained for them the character of impe- 
netrable. But he was deceived by the — _ 
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dreſs of Marlborough; he was compelled to aban- 
don the works on which ſo much coſt -and labour 
had been laviſhed, and had the mortification of be- 
holding the allies inveſt and reduce the ſtrong and 


This laſt enterpriſe of Marlborough A. D. 1712. 


cloſed the long and ſplendid ſeries of his 
martial exploits; he was recalled to England; and 
ſoon after diſguſted at the aſcendancy of a party 
whoſe implacable enmity he was no ſtranger to, re- 
ſigned his command. His place was ſupplied by the 
duke of Ormond, equal to him alone in perſonal 
courage, and whoſe attach ment to the new miniſtr 

was his principal recommendation. But while eac 


power prepared with vigour for a ſecond campaign, 


negociations for peace were ſecretly carried on be- 
tween the courts of Paris and London. Lewis en- 
truſted this important and delicate concern to the 
knowledge and addreſs of Menager, deputy from the 
city of Rouen; certain preliminaries were by his di- 
ligence and prudence adjuſted, but before they could 
be reduced to form, the operations of war had been 
reſumed in Flanders. | : 
Mareſchal Villars ſtill remained upon 
the defenſive, and ſuſtained the cautious 
part that he had acted in the preceding campaign; 
but prince Eugene inſulted and burnt the ſuburbs of 
Arras; and was no ſooner joined by the duke of Or- 
mond, than he advanced towards the French, and 


A. D. 1513. 


propoſed to the duke to give battle; but the Engliſh 


general had received inſtructions not to hazard an 
engagement, and the prince, diſappointed in this fa- 
vourite object, inveſted Queſnoi. Before that town 
lurrendered, a ceſſation of arms was proclaimed he- 
tween France and Great Britain; the duke of Or- 


mond, with the Britiſh troops, withdrew from the 
confederates, and directed his march towards Dun- 


kirk, which was delivered by Lewis to the Engliſh as 
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a pledge of his intentions to fulfil the preliminaries 
of peace which his envoy had ſigned. 


Though deſerted by ſo important an ally, the army 


of prince Eugene was ſtill formidable. Mareſchal 


Villars beheld with indignation Queſnoi taken in 

— foon after inveſted 
J. andreci. But prince Eugene is accuſed of errors 
on this occaſion which did not efcape the vigilance of 
his yeteran antagoniſt. His lines were too much 


extended ; his magazines at Marchiennes were at 


too great a diſtance, and the earl of Albemarle, who 


was poſted between Denain and the prince's camp, 


was not near enough to ſupport him in cafe of an 
attack. Mareſchal Villars ordered his cavalry to 
advance within ſight of the camp of the prince, and 
while that quarter of the confederates prepared for 
action, he rapidly preſſed forwards with his infantry 


towards Denain; pierced the intrenchments of Al- 


bemarle, cut in pieces thoſe who reſiſted, forced the 


| ſurvivors to ſeek their ſafety in flight, took that ge- 


neral himſelf priſoner, and ſlaughtered or diſperſed a 
body of fourteen thouſand men. Prince Eugene had 
marched in haſte to their ſupport, bur e he 
could arrive the action was over. In endeavouring 


to wrelt from the French a bridge over the Scheld 
. which they had occupied, he augmented his loſs ; 


and was at laſt obliged to withdraw to his camp, 


after having witneſſed the defeat of his beſt troops. 


All the poſts along the Scarpe, as far as Marchi- 


ennes, were ſwept away by the victors, and Marchi- 


ennes itſelf was foon after inveſted by Villars; 
though defended by a garriſon of four thouſand 
men, ſuch was the ardour of the aſſailants, that it 


was compelled to ſurrender in three days; all the 


ammunition and proviſions that the enemy had laid 


up for the whole campaign, fell into the hands of the 


French ; the confederates retired from the walls of 
Landreci ; while Villars reduced Douay and Quel- 


noi, 
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noi, poſſeſſed himſelf in the latter of the military 
ſtores of the allies, and terminated the campaign by 
the reduction of the important town of Bouchain. 
The preliminaries which had been ſigned p. „ 

between the courts of Paris and London 
were ſucegeded hy open conferences for peace at 
Utrecht ; theſe were quickened by the brilliant and 
rapid ſucceſs of Villars ; the emperor and ſome of 
the independent princes of Germany ſtill maintained 
an haughty and ſullen reſerve, and refuſed to ſheath 
the ſword. But Great Britain, Holland, Pruſſia, 
Portugal, and. Savoy, acquieſced in the terms pro- 
poſed, and ſigned ſeparate treaties of peace, 

By theſe Philip the Fifth was acknowledged king 
of Spain, but at the ſame time he ſolemnly renounced 
all pretenſions to the crown of France; Lewis, 
for the other branches of the houſe of Bourbon, 
diſavowed all. right to the future ſucceſſion to any 
part of the Spaniſh territories, and every precaution 
was taken to ſeparate for ever thoſe kindred thrones. 
The king of France conſented to guarantee the 
crown of Britain to the proteſtant line of the houſe 
of Hanover, to demoliſh the fortifications of Dun- 
kirk, and to yield acroſs the Atlantic, Newfound- 
land, Hudſon's Bay, and Acadia; he promiſed to 
ſequeſter into the hands of Holland, for the houſe of 
Auſtria, all that France, or her allies poſleſſed in the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, at the concluſion of the treaty 
of Ryſwick ; he conſented to allow the title of king 
of Pruſha to the elector of Brandenburgh, and to 
cede to him the town of Guelders, with part of the 


Spaniſh Guelderland ; with Portugal, all places that 
had been taken on either ſide were mutually re- 


ſtored ; to the duke of Savoy was given the ifl- 
and of Sicily, with the title of king; he was alſo 
ſecured in the ſycceſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
in caſe of failure in the king of Spain and his poſ- 
terity; and in exchange for the valley of Barcelo- 
netta and its dependencies, he obtained the reſtity. 
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tion of the duchy of Savoy, the county of Nice, 
and all the country along the Alps towards Picd- 
mont, | 5 | | 
By ſuch conceſſions Lewis diſarmed the rage of 
his moſt formidable enemies, and reſcued his king. 
dom from the deſtrudion that impended over it; 
amidſt misfortune and defeat, he eſtabliſhed his 
grandſon on the throne of Spain, whoſe pretenſions 
had firſt excited the hoſtile confederacy of Europe; 
and he was now left. to turn his whole force againſt 
the emperor, who deſerted and alone, ſtill nouriſhed 
the flames of war. From the Scheld mareſchal Villars 
rapidly directed his ſteps towards the Rhine; he made 
himſelf matter of Spires and Worms, took Landay, 
pierced the lines which prince Eugene had ordered 
to be drawn from Briſgau, defeated Vauban, and, 
luaſtly, inveſted and reduced Friburg, the capital of 
Upper Auſtria. | Do G17 
His approach awakened Charles the Sixth from 
the deluſive idea that he had entertained of his own 
ſtrength, and he now panted for that repoſe which 
he ſo lately indignantly rejected. At Radſtadt ma- 
reſchal Villars and the prince Eugene, who had been 
ſo often oppoſed to each other in the field, were now 
oppoled in the cabinet. Both diſplayed that frank- 
neſs of character for which they were diſtinguiſhed ; 
and deſpiſing the intrigues of courts, they ſoon ad- 
| juſied the different pretenſions of their ſovereigns. 
Lewis yielded to the emperor the fort of Keil, the 
the city of Friburg, and old Brilac, with its-depen- 
dencies ; but he retained Straſbourg and Landau, 
the ſovereignty of Alſace, and procured his allies, 
the electors of Cologn and Bavaria, to be reinſtated 
in their ranks and dominions. I 
A. b. 1510, The domeſtic miſery of Lewis had kept 
| 1717. pace with the public calamities ; that 
court, the ſplendour and magnificent entertainments 
of which had excited the envy and admiration of Eu- 
ropc, had long been impreſſed with a deep and ij 
tle 
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fled gloom. The paſſion of the king for madame 
de Maintenon, and the adreſs of that Hay, who {till 
kept alive his hopes, without gratifying his deſires; 


had induced him to conſent to a private marriage; 


the art of ſurgery in Europe was yet feeble and 
crude ; a fiſtula, with which the king was attacked, 
ſpread. a general alarm; and though the operation 
was ſucceſsfully performed, yet he after led a more 
ſerious and retired life, and chiefly devoted his hours 
to the converſation of madame de nene n 
influence increaſed with his years. 

But it was while his mind was yet op- A, D. 171. 
preſſed by a long and bloody war, inv a. 712. 
riably unfortunate, that he was doomed to experience 
the ſevereſt pangs of domeſtic afſliction. The death 
of the king's only ſon, which happened this year; 
the duke of Burgundy, the ducheſs his wife, and 
their eldeſt ſon, all ſwept away within a few months, 


and laid in the ſame tomb ; the only ſurviving child 


at the point of death; theſe private woes added to 
thoſe of the public, mark the cloſe of the reign of 
Lewis the Fourteenth as an ara of calamity ; and 
a wretched people awaited in ſilence to behold the 
former greatneſs and glory of their monarch extin- 


guiſhed by the dark cloud of miſery which obſcured 


his ſetting ſun. * 

From theſe gloomy apprebenſions they , 
vere relieved by the ſound of peace; but * 
one mortification ſtill remained to embitter the laſt 
hours of the king of France. He had enlarged the 
canal of Mardyke, -and formed an harbour there, 


which was thought already equal to that of Dun- 


kirk. The earl of Stair, ambaſſador from England, 


remonſtrated againſt this evaſion of the treaty of 


Utrecht in the ſtrongeſt terms, and Lewis reluctäntiy 


conſented to diſcontinue the works. 


The Catalans ſtill refuſed to ſubmit to the Aube; 
rity of Philip of Spain; bold ani hardy, they flat- 
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lic in that fruitſul country ; and Lewis, who during 
the latter part of the war: had not been able to ſup- 
port his grandſon, now fitted out an armament for 
his aſſiſtance. A ſquadron of Freneh ſhips blocked 
up the harbour, and mareſchal Berwick, with a con. 
ſiderable army, inveſted Barcelona by land. The 
inhabitants defended themſelves with a courage that 
was fortified by fanaticiſm; the prieſts and monks 
ran to arms, and mounted the trenches as if it had 
been a religious war; but the queen of England, 
faithful to the treaty ſhe had concluded, refuſed their 
ſupplications for aſſiſtance ; the aſſailants at length 
penetrated into the town; and the beſieged, after 
having defended {treet after ſtreet, were overpowered 
by the number of their enemies ; the clemency of 
Philip granted to them their lives and eſtates; but 
their important privileges were for ever aboliſnhed; 
and the fpixit of that daring people, who; as 
Tacitus happily exprefles himſelf, “ only ſeemed to 
<« live when engaged in war,” was finally broken. 
1 8 Anne had expired in England, 
and the life of Lewis now alſo drew near 
its end. At the age of ſeventy ſeven, that vaniy 
and ambition which had agitated the years of man- 
hood, were nearly extinguiſhed. He coldly liſtened 
to the ſolicitations of the unfortunate James, who 
aſpired to aſcend the throne of his ſiſter, already 
filled by the elector of Hanover. To the importu- 
nities of that prince he granted a ſmall ſupply ot 
money, and a veſſel fitted out in the name of an in- 
dividual ; but while that enterpriſe hung in ſuſpenſc, 
Lewis himſel was ſeized with a diſeaſe that brought 

him to the grave. „ 1 
In his laſt hours he diſplayed a greatneſs of mind 
worthy of his elevated ſituation.“ Why do you 
<« weep,” ſaid he to his domeſtics, ** did you think 
me immortal? The fortitude with which he beheld 
his end, was diveſted of that glare of oſtentation 
which had tinſelled the reſt of his life; he had the 
courage even to acknowledge his errors; and his 
1 | | advice 
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advice to his infant ſucceſſor was to avoid that glory 
which he himſelf. had ſought by war, and to conſider 
the happineſs of his people as the principal object of 
his government. o madame de Maintenon he ler 
no fixed ſtipend, and contented himſelf with recom- 
mending her to the care of the duke of Orleans; 
ſhe immediately retired to St, Cyr, which had been 
founded at her perſuaſion for the education of young 
ladies of quality, and demanded only a penſion of 
eighty thouſand livres; this was regularly paid her 
to her death, an event which took place in about four 
VJ — 
The character of Lewis the Fourteenth, whoſe 
long and various reign was alternately the glory and 
misfortune of his ſubjects, has exefeſſed the ingenu- 
ity of the moſt celebrated hiſtorians. The maſcu- 
line beauty of his perſon was 'embelliſhed with a 
noble air; the dignity of his behaviour was tem- 
pered with the higheſt affability and politeneſs; ele- 
gant without effeminacy, addicted to pleaſure with- 
Gut neglecting buſineſs; decent in his very vices, and 
deter id the midſt of arbitrary power. But his 
qualities Teemed rather thoſe that attract a momen- 
tary regard, than command a permament eſteem ! the 
talents, the fire of the ſtateſman and {the hero were 
ſtill wanting; vanity rather prompted him to infult, 
than ambition to enſlave his neighbours ;' though he 
frequently took the field, and reduced in perſon 
Franche Comte, and ſeveral of the ſtrongeſt towns 
of the Netherlands, yet his perſonal courage has not 
eſcaped imputation ; and in repeated campaigns he 
never expoſed his life or reputation to the hazard 
of a battle, A purer praiſe attends the care with 
which he foſtered the arts and ſciences j though his 
own acquiſitions in literature were few and limited, 
yet he patronized the learned with a liberal hand; 


and the painter, the ſculptor, and the architect 
were woke into life by the genial ray of his bounty. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Acceſſion of Lewis the fteenth, Regency of .the duke 
of Orleans, —War wvith Spain. Mi 77 ſcbeme.— 


Death of the duke of ES Adminiſtration f 

| Cardinal Fleury, — War with the Emperor. —Lerrain 
a 7 4 to the crown of France, —Death EE: the Kmper- 

0. Lexis ſupperts the pretenſiuns of t 2 of 
Bavaria to the Imperial throne. —General . war 

_ throughout „„ in Great Britain. — 


Deuth of the Emperor, Charles the ſeventh ;—Suc- 


ceeded by Francis, cenſort to the Dreen of Hungary. 
1 eie of. the, French in e by ſea. 
* Peace of 4 Aix £4 Tame 


T HE cares ut covernment. 8 the hog 
years of Lewis the Fifteenth rendered him unable 
to aſſume, were devolved by the will of the deceaſed 


. monarch on a council of regency, at the bead of 


which was placed the duke of Orleans, firſt prince 
of the blood ; But the duke received with diſguſt a 
diſpoſition, which inſtead of entruſting to him the 
ſole power, gave him only a caſting vote. Ie ap- 
pealed from the injurions deciſion to the parliament 
of Paris; that aſſembly ſet aſide the teſtament of a 
king whom living they feared and obeyed, and de- 
clared the duke of ( rleans ſole regent. 
The unfortunate. James (from his empty claim to 
the throne of Great Britain better afterwards known 
us the Pretender) had landed in Scotland, and had 
experienced in his reception the hereditary attach- 
ment of that country to the Houſe of Stuart; But 
the ardour of his undiſciplined followers was repulſ- 


ed by the veteran troops of George the Firſt, who 


ſwayed the ſceptre of Britain. The pretender him- 
ſelt eſcaped irom the inauſpicious coaſt, to hide his 
difgiace in Commercy, in Lorrain; his unhappy 


adherents periſhed on the ſcaffold, or were driven 


into exile ; and his future hopes were extinguiſhed 
by 


1 


. . Od *» 


7 (d 


„ FEANCE. a6 
by the friendſhip which the regent of France aſſidu- 
ouſly (cultivated with the houſe of Hanover. _,.. 
©" The duke of Orleans poſſeſled courage, A. p. 
penetration, and an underſtanding im- 7's, 76. 
proved by. ſtudy: Frank and eaſy in his manners, 


of all the deſcendants of Henry the Fourth he re- 


ſembled him the moſt; but his extravagant thirſt 


after novelty and pleafure caſt. a ſhade over his 


more ſplendid qualities; and his exceſſive attach. 
ment to the fair impaired his conſtitution, and di- 
miniſhed his reputation. The early meaſures of his 
adminiſtration afforded to the people the moſt fa- 
vourable impreſſions of his judgment, his equity, 
and moderation. His gratitude reſtored to the par, 
liament the right of remonſtrating againſt the edicts 


of the crown : He compelled thoſe who during the 


late reign had fattened on the miſeries of the people, 


to diſgorge their ill-gotten wealth ; he. re-peopled 


the cities that had been deſerted, and the lands that 


had been laid waſte by the ravages of war; he pro- 


moted commerce, rewarded agriculture, and. dif, 


pelled the jealouſy that Europe had entertained of 


the turbulent diſpoſition of France, by a cloſe alli. 
ance with Great Britaih and the United Provinces, 


But that tranquillity which the pacific, inclinations 
of the regent promiſed to maintain, was A. b. 
ſoon interrupted by the reſtleſs and intri- 1716. 171), 
guing genius of cardinal Alberoni, firſt miniſter of 
Spain. That ſtateſman, whoſe extravagant and chi- 
merical projects alarmed and aſtoniſhed Europe, 
had re eſtabliſhed in a "few years the finances and 


troops of the Spaniſh monarchy; he now formed 
the defign of recovering Sardinia from the emperot; 


of wreſting Sicily from the dukes of Savoy, to 


whom it had been aſſigned by the treaty of Utrecht; 


and of eſtabliſhing the Pretender on the throne of 


England. He negociated with the Ottoman Porte; 


the Czar Peter the Great, of Ruſſia; and Charles 


the Twelfth, king of Sweden, The former were 


to reſume the war againſt the emperor, which the 


courage 
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courage and conduct of prince Eugene had lately 
compelled: tliem to relinquiſh with diſgrace; the 
two latter were to invade Gteat Britain, reſtore 
the family of Stuart, and expe! the Houſe of Han- 
over. FFF 

But the project of Alberotu was {till incomplete 
as long as the duke of Orleans retained the tegency 
of France. His intrigues ſoon penetrated into the 
very capital of that kingdom; he kindled an inſur- 
rection in Prittany; introduced in diſguiſe ſmall 
parties of troops to the, ſupport of the inſurgents ; 
and excited thoſe who envied the fortune, to oppoſe 
the authority and ſeize the perſon of the regent, 
But the vigilance of the duke of Orleans detected 


8 ; the partizans of Alberoni ſuffered 
0 


on the ſcaffold; the king of Sweden, on whom he 
principally depended, loſt his life in Norway ; the 
Czar was occupied in the internal regulation of his 
HJominions ; the Turks refuſed to enter into new 
wars; and the ambitious cardinal ſaw at once the 
emperor, the regent of France, and the king of 
Great Britain united againſt him 

Vet this powerful combination did not entirely 
baffle the extenſive ſchemes of Alberoni; the fleet 
he had fitted out, ravaged and reduced the ifland of 
Sardinia to the ſubjection of Spain: From thence it 
directed its courſe towards Sicily; ſucceſsfully land- 
ed the forces of Philip; and the banners of that 
monarch were ſoon diſplayed from ſeveral of the 
moſt conſiderable towns. But while the Spaniards 
urged the fliege of Meſſina, they were ſurpriſed. by 
the appearance of a' Britiſh ſquadron. The fleet of 
Spain was defeated after a feeble reſiſtance; and the 
remnant that eſcaped the purſuit of the victors, 


abandoned the hopeleſs enterpriſe on Sicily, and 


fought ſhelter in their own harbours, 


4 1 


The duke of Orleans had declared war againſt 


Spain in concert with the Engliſh; and the firſt 
hoſtile operations commenced by Lewis the Fifteentn 
were againſt his uncle, whom Lewis the Fourteenth 
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had, at the expence of ſo much blood, eſtabliſhed 
on his throne. The forces of France were entruſt- 
ed to the mareſchal duke of Berwick, whoſe victo- 
ries had formerly contributed to place the ſceptre in 
the hands of Philip; he ſucceſſively inveſted and re- 
duced Fonterabia and St. Sebaſtian in the province 
of Biſcay ; and Spain, overwhelmed with defeat 
both by ſea and land, conſented. to ſue for peace. 


The conditions, were dictated by the - regent of 
France: He inſiſted that Philip ſhould diſmiſs his 
miniſter; and Alberoni was delivered to the French 


troops, and conducted to the frontiers of Italy, bav- 
ing only obtained by his ſplendid deſigns the charac- 
ter of a raſh, and inconſiderate projector. Fontera- 
bia and St. Sebaſtian were reſtored to Spain; but 
Sicily was transferred to the emperor Charles; and 
the dukes of Savoy, in exchange, acquired Sardinia, 
and with the title of king haye poſſeſſed that iſland 
eyer ſince, Its eam 


: 


To cement: the kindred thrones of France and 
Spain, the duke. of Orleans projected a double mar- 
riage. His own daughter, Mademoiſelle, Montpen- 
ſier was united to Don Lewis, prince of the Aſturias; 
and the infanta of Spain was betrothed to her couſin 
the king of France. The, ties of blood but ſeldom 


bind ambitious princes; but the late rupture be- 


tween the two courts had reciprocally opened their 
and the Houſe of Bour- 


„ # £Þ 


bon was convinced that by unanimity alone it could 
reſiſt its common. enemies. 
_ Thatſpirit of enterpriſe which could no A. b. 
langer de diſplayed, in war, .was now di-7'5, 37:8. 
verted to. the internal regulations of the ſtate. A 
Scotchman named John Law, 'who had been obliged 
to fly from England for murder, had formed the 
plan,ot àa company that might pay off the debts of a 
nation hy notes, and reimburſe itſelf by its profits, 
This needy adyenturer had wandered. through Eu- 
rope, and endeavoured to excite the attention of 
various courts, He firſt opened the project to Vic- 
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tor Amadeus, duke of Savoy, and who afterwards 


acquired the title of king of Sardinia; but that prince 
rejected the propoſal, with the reply, © that he was 


not rich enough to ruin himſelf.” It was received 


with more favourable prepoſſeſſions in France; every 


circumſtance of public affairs contributed to recom- 
mend it: A debt of two hundred millions opprefled 


the ſtate; no common reſources appeared equal to 


the enormous burthen; and the inclinations of the 


people, ever prone to novelty, were ſeconded by the 
diſpoſition of the regent. LE] TO”, 
Ihe bank at firſt iſſued their notes with caution; 
but the credit with which they were attended ſoon 
increaſed the amount; its connection with the Mil- 


ſiſſippi, a trading company, from which great ad- 


vantages were expected, allured the public with the 


hopes of extraordinary gain. It now aſpired to 
grander objects; was declared the Bank of the King; 
embraced the management of the trade to Senegal; 
acquired the privileges which the celebrated Colbert 
had granted to the old Eaſt India Company; and, 
finally, engroſſed the farming of the national taxes. 
A. Db. But this plan, which, if confined with- 
1719, 10. in proper bounds, might have been attend- 
ed with the moſt ſalutary effects, ſoon burſt the limits 


| that had been propoſed; and ſweeping before it the 


feeble barriers of policy and diſcretion,” overwhelm- 
ed the nation in its rapid courſe. Myriads daily crowd- 

ed to exchange their gold for bills; and the fluctua- 
tion of the ſtock afforded an opportunity to obſcure 
individuals to acquire immenſe fortunes. - The notes 
circulated exceeded fourſcore times the real value of 
the current coin of the kingdom. At length the de- 


luſion was diſpelled: The baſis of the fabric was cre- 


dit; and the moment a doubt prevailed, the whole 


edifice fell to the ground. By drawing upon it for 


conſiderable ſums, the late financiers and great 
bankers exbauſted the royal bank; every one was 
now as eager to convert their notes into money as 
they were lately to eonvert their money into notes; 

but 
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but the diſproportion was enormous; the arrets of 
the regent inſtead of reſtoring confidence to the peo · 


ple extinguiſhed it; and the ſame year that gave 
birth to the Company' s actions beheld them return to 


their primitive nothing. 


Law hitaflE the author of ibis far}-pevjeRt;'who 
wr been raiſed: from a mere adventurer to a lord, and 


from a banker to a miniſter of ſtate, was the ſane 


year loaded with the public execration, obliged to fly 


the country he had attempted to enrich, and had 
entirely ruined.” He went off in a poſt-chaiſe that 


was . lent him by the duke of Bourbon-Conde with 
only two thouſand louis d'ors, the ſcanty remnant of 
his tranſitory opulence ; ſubſiſted ſome time at Lon- 


don on the liberality of a French nobleman; and 


died at Venice in a ſtate little MOVER from indi- 
gence. . * 
It was not W alone that was afflicted by the 


credulous avarice of her people; in London, in Am- 


ſterdam, and Rotterdam, the ſame ſpirit of ſpecula- 
tion prevailed. The Engliſh. entered with ſimilar 
ardour into the viſionary hopes of the South Sea 
Company, and experienced a ſimilar diſappointment. 
Thoſe ſhares which had been eagerly ſought after at 
the price of one thouſand pounds ſterling, were in 
the courſe of the ſame month ſold for one hundred 
and fifty; and ſo extenſive had the infatuation 
ſpread, that Europe trembled e at the Fraps of a 


general bankruptcy. 


The attention of the regent was WIKIES A. D. 
ſed in aſſuaging that diſtraction which the 1729, 1721. 
project of Law had excited. An account and Alu- 
ation were taken of the private fortunes of individu- 
als; and this laborious work was planned, digeſted, 


and conducted by four brothers of the name of Paris, 
who had never before any connection with public 


affairs, but whoſe genius and application deſerved 
to be entruſted with the wealth of the nation. They 
eſtabliſhed a ſufficient number of offices for the ma- 
ters of requeſts and other judges ; they reduced to 


order 


* 
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order the huge and misſhapen chaos before them; cat 
five hundred eleven thouſand and nine perſons, moſt the 
of them fathers of families, brought their whole for. ; 
tunes in paper to this tribunal; the enormous de- vi 
mand was liquidated at a certain ſum, and govern- 
ment became reſponſible for the future payment of it. 
Ihe parliament of Paris, by their ſupport of the 
pretenſions of the duke of Orleans to the regency, 
had; excited. his, gratitude; their oppoſition to the 
brilliant but fatal projects of Law had arouſed his 
indignation; He baniſhed them to Pontoiſe; and 
the citizens, who in the minority of Lewis the Four- 
teenth had vingicated the privileges of that affembly 
by à general inſurrection, now beheld them exiled 
without a ſingle murmur. A dearth that depopula- 
ted Proyence, was. ſubmitted to with more honoura- 
ble reſignation ; commerce ſoon repaired the diſtreſs 
the late innovations had occaſioned; and the court, 
which on the death of Lewis: had reſumed its wonted 
magnificence, was now diſtinguiſhed by . ſuperior 
luxuty aud prefuſion. l ͤ ne. 
A. D. he regent had elevated to the poſt of 
1720, 122. minitter, cardinal Dubois; a man who, 
deſcended from an obſcure apothecary in a remote 
province, had acquired the firſt dignities of the 
church, and the moſt eminent ſituation in the ſtate. 
By the recommendation of the duke of Vendoſme, 
he was introduced into the family of the late duke of 


Orleans, and preferred to be tutor to the prefent; 
by adminiſtering to the pleaſures of his pupil he 0 
gained his confidence; a ſmall ſhare of wit, a ftrong v 
turn for. debauchery, great flexibility, and, above t 


all, a taſte, like his maſter's for ſingularity, raiſed 
his immenſe fortune: Vet he ſtill remained rather 
the companion of the regent's exceſſes than the part- 
ner of his counſels. A court, thoughtleſs, diſſipated, 
and unprincipled, only ridiculed that promotion they 
ought to have regarded with indignation; and death 
ſoon after interrupted the licentious career of the 

| | | F010 116 cardinal, 
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cardinal, who expired as he had lived, with a 
thorough contempt of all religious ceremonies. _ 

The king had now attained that age 8 
which was fixed for his majority; the re- a " 
geney of courſe expired; and the duke of Orleans 


aſſumed the title of miniſter, But his own life alſo 


drew near its end; his conſtitution was ſhaken by 
excels, and his intemperate paſſions allowed him not 
to follow that regimen his - phyſicians preſcribed : 
He himſelf had been ſtrongly addicted to chemiſtry , 
and his attachment to that ſcience had awakened the 
jealouſy of the people. At the clofe' of the reign of 
Lewis the Fourteenth, when the ſudden deaths of 
the royal family opened to him a proſpect of ſueceed- 
ing to the throne, public rumour had accuſed him of 
haſtening their deaths by his deadly arts. But his 
ſubſequent conduct effaced the injurious ſuſpicion; 
with paternal care he watched over the tender years 


of Lewis; nor is it probable that the man, whoſe 
ambition had ſought a crown through the death of 
ſo many, ſhould have hefitated to complete his 


crimes by extinguiſhing the life of a feeble infant. 
On the death of the duke of Orleans, A. P. 
the reins of government were committed 1723. 1725. 
to the hands of the duke of Bourbon-Conde, A 


king young, indolent, and uninſtructed; a miniſter 


without talents or ambition, and a kingdom at peace, 


furniſhed but ſlender materials for the pen of the hiſ- 
torian. In Spain, Philip the Fifth, who in purſuit 


of that throne had deluged Europe with blood, gave 
way to a ſettled melancholy. Devotion ſerved only 
to. inflame him with the love of retirement, and he 
reſigned his crown to his eldeſt ſon Don Lewis. On 


the death of that prince, which happened ſoon after, 


he was prevailed on to reſume it: But indifferent 
to the cares of government, he abandoned himſelf to 
the aſcendancy of his conſort, the daughter of Vic- 
tor Amadeus, duke of Savoy; but who, with the 


iſland, had acquired the title of king of Sardinia. 


The late duke of Orleans had engaged the hand of 
8 ä the 
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254 HISTORY OT TRANCE. 
the king of France to the Infanta of Spain; but 


though that princeſs had been received at Paris with 


the honours of a queen, the tender years of Lewis 
allowed him not to conſummate. his marriage. As 
he advanced to maturity, the courtiers diſcovered 


through his natural indolence, and that politeneſs 
which he ever cultivated, a pointed averſion. to the 


intended partner of his bed. The people, impatient 
of an union which might extinguiſh their hopes of 
male iſſue, and expoſe the kingdom, by a diſputed 
ſucceſſion, to the calamities of civil war, loudl 

murmured againſt the duke of Bourbon ; the mini- 


ſter, 7 = reluctantly, yielded to the. general 


voice; he ſent back the infanta; and the queen of 
Spain, daring, violent, and implacable, would pro- 


bably have reſented the inſult by open hoſtilities, 
had not her turbulent diſpoſition already engaged 
her in a diſpute with the empire. > 
AD. 1-26, This was the only political event that 
7, charaQterized the ſhort and languid admi- 


iſtration of the duke of Bourbon-Conde. The 


reins of 8 ſoon after dropped from his hands 
into thoſe of cardinal Fleury: At the age of ſeventy- 
three, that prelate devoted the remains of a life 


which hitherto had challenged the public eſtcem, to 


the ungrateful toils that attend miniſterial power; 


and at a period when the moſt ambitious ſeek repoſe, 
entered the liſts of fame. Yet he himſelf was diſtin- 


guiſhed for his ſimplicity and modeſty, and with re- 


luctance had expoſed his virtuous manners to the 


contagion of a court. He had been appointed in the 
former reign to the biſhopric of Frejus, a ſee in a 
diſtant and diſagreeable country; and he was ſo diſ- 


guſted with the ſituation that he ſoon after ſubſcri- 


bed a familiar letter, Fleury, by the divine indig- 
nation, biſhop of Frejus.” But in that ſtation he 
practiſed the fame œconomy that he afterwards diſ- 
played in a more eminent condition; and though 
the lee of Frejus, when he was nominated to it, was 
heavily burtbened with debts, yet he refigned it clear 

= and 


2 


and unincumbered. The ſtate of his health was the 


W 


7 . 7 SG bow 


which he neglected to imitate : Ihe eſteem of the 


curred with the voice of the people, and 726, 1729. 
cardinal Fleury, while he rejected the invidious title 


that of Fleury commenced with providing a new al- 
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pretence for his reſignation; and candour will ex- 
cuſe the inoffenſive deceit that enabled him to relin- 
quiſh a dignity ſo many anxiouſly ſought after: Ihe 
ſolicitations of mareſchal Villeroy prevailed on the 
late king to appoint Fleury, by a codicil in his will, 
receptor to his infant grandſon; and if we may be- 
lieve the confidential letter of that prelate to cardi- 
nal Quirini, he undertook the important truſt with 
regret. - 5 5 | 
zen though he unwillingly accepted the envied ap- 
pointment, yet he diſcharged it with unimpeached 
fidelity and diligence. Above the intrigues of a 
court, he diſdained the cabals, which a minority 
foſter, and endeavoured to form the mind of his royal 
pupil to buſineſs, to ſecreſy, and to probity. The 
ſoil indeed but ill repaid his culture; yet the regent, 
licentious as he was, ſaw and. approved the virtues 
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public was mingled with the regard of the prince; 

and his amiable and prudent diſpoſition excited the 
univerſal wiſh of France to ſee him at the head of 

affairs. ; 


The gratitude of his pupil at length con- A. D. 


of prime miniſter, ruled the kingdom with abſolute 
authority. The adminiſtration of the duke of Bour- 
bon-Conde had expired with diſſolving the marriage 
contract of Lewis, and reſtoring the infanta to Spain; 


ance for his ſovereign. „ 44 

Staniſlaus Leſczinſki had been raiſed to the throne 
of Poland by the victorious arms of Charles the 
welftch of Sweden, and experienced, after the de- 
icat of Pultowa, the viciſſitudes which mark the ſin- 
gular life of that royal adventurer. "The nobility of 
Yoland had recognized their former. ſovercign, Au- 
guſtus, elector of Saxony, whom the Swediſh King 
had compelled to relinquith the crown, and to rue 
, | WII 
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' within his electoral dominjons, Staniſlaus defeond. 


ed from the throne with a mind ſuperior to fortune, 
and cultivated in private life the virtues' which had 
diſtinguiſhed him in publie. His daughter Mary 
ſtill retained the title of princeſs, and that lady was 
choſen by the cardinal to ſhare the bed of Lewis; 
their nuptials were celebrated with royal magniti. 


cence: The new queen, deſtitute of perſonal charms, 


never perhaps inſpired: with love the boſom of her 
conſort, who already began to indulge his taſte for 
yariety ; but her meekneſs, piety, and ready acqui- 
eſcence to his will, extorted his eſteem; and the 
birth of a dauphin, the fruits of their union, eſtab- 
liſhed the peaceable ſucceſhon of the crown, and 
baniſhed the fears of the people. 5 


A.D. The pacific diſpoſition of Fleury correl. 


1729. 173% ponded with the immediate welfare of 
France; he quietly left the kingdom to repair its 
loſſes, and enrich itſelf by an advantageous and ex- 
tenſive commerce, without making any innovations; 
and treated the ſtate in his political ſyſtem like a 
ſtrong and robuſt. body, which recovers by the 
vigour of its own conſtitution” . 

At length the death of Auguſtus, king 


AP: 1733 of Poland and elector of Satony, rekind- 
led throughout Europe the flames of war. The free 


ſuffrages of the Poles called Staniſlaus, the father in- 
law of Lewis, to that throne from which he once al- 
ready had deſcended with a magnanimity ſcarce to 
be equalled ; But his election was oppoſed by the 


empire and the Ruſſians, who under the invigorat- 


ing genius of Peter the Great, had lately emerged 
from obſcurity. That monarch had given laws, dil- 
cipline and knowledge, to the immenſe deſerts of 


Muſcoyy; had broken the power of the Swedes, 


which ſo long had overawed the North; and aſſum- 
ed in the balance of Europe that place which they 


had formerly occupied. His ſucceſſor now entered 
into a confederacy with the emperor to -{upport the 


nomination of the ſon of the late king to the crown. 
| | of 
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happy country; and Staniſlaus beſieged in Dantzic, 
eſcaped from the tottering walls of that city in diſ- 


guiſe, eluded the vigilance of his enemies, and, 
after a variety of dangers and adventures, reached 
the dominions of his ſon-in-law in ſafe tx. 


A feeble attempt had been made by 4A. b. 
Fleury to ſuccour Dantzic; and fifteen 173+ 1736. 
hundred French, detached for that purpoſe, were 


overwhelmed by an hoſt of Ruſſians. Auguſtus the 


Third was eſtabliſhed on the throne of Poland by 
the united arms of Anne of Ruſſia and the emperor 


Charles the Sixth; the diſtance of the former was 


alone ſufficient to ſecure her from the reſentment of 


the French; but the dominions of the emperor. were 
both acceſſible and vulnerable; and France prepar- 


ed to avenge by arms the outrage that had diſpoſſeſs- 
ed Staniſlaus of Poland. Charles Emanuel, king of 
Sardinia, (for Victor Amadeus had reſigned his 
throne) concurred in the views of the courts of Ma- 
drid and Verſailles; the confederates poured their 


troops into Italy, and ſwept all reſiſtance before 


them; while France aſſerted her ſuperiority on the 


and Philiptburg. + 


banks of the Rhine, and reduced Khiel, Trierbach, 


| The emperor bent before the ſtorm, and received 
the conditions of peace, which the victorious arms 


of France impoſed. Don Carlos, ſecond ſon to the 
king of Spain, was acknowledged as king of Naples 
and Sicily, both of which were diſmembered from 
the houſe of Auſtria; the king of Sardinia obtained, 


in the duchy of Milan, the Novareſe, the Tortoneſe, 


and the fieſs of Langes; to Francis, duke of Lor- 


rain, was aſſigned the itheritance of the houſe of 
Medicis;z and the duchies of Lorrain and Bar were 


ceded by the duke to the crown of France. 


Staniſlaus, on whole account this war had been 


commenced, reſigned in the treaty bis pretenfions to 
the kingdom of Poland, but as permitted to retain 
the title of king: The. lUberality uf Lewis rendered 


Vert: - 8 thac 


of Poland; their numerous forces deluged that un- 
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that dignity more reſpectable by beſtowing on his 
father-in-law, during his life, the duchies of Bar 
and Lorrain, which he h. d juſt acquired; aſter the 
death of Staniſlaus, theſe territories! reverted to the 
crown, and were indiolubly united to the domini- 
ons of France. 
A. D. he diſputes of Spain an England, re- 
5, 1739. ſpecting the trade of America, only feebly 
interrupted the wangaillie of Europe; and — 
Fleury ſtill purſued in France that pacific ſyſtem to 
which he was ſo ſtrongly attached. Inſtead of arm- 
ing the neighbouring potentates againſt each other, 


he inceſſantly laboured to extinguiſh their jealouſies, 


and reconcile their hoſtile diſpoſitions. concili- 
ated for a moment the Genoeſe and Corſicans, who 
had already plunged themſetves into the calamities 


of civil war; and his mediation was even accepted 


by the Ottoman Porte, which deſiſted from improv- 


ing its advantages in Hungary, and at his powerful 
interceſſion granted peace to the diftreſs of the em- 


Edd vt 5, 
17 {D131 But this happineſs. was not of long Fl 
0. ration; the emperor Charles the Sixth, 
the. laſt prince of te houſe of Auſttja, expired in 
the fifty · fifth year of his age, and his death awaken- 
ed the pretenſions of the different princes of Furope. 
Maria Thereſa, the emperor's eldeſt daughter, mar- 
ried to Francis of Lorrain, grand duke of Tuſcany, 
claimed by right of blood, and by the guarantee of 
the different powers of Europe, the whole of the 


Auſtrian ſueeſſion. This compriſed the kingdoms of 


Hungaria and Bohemia, the province of Sileſia, Au- 

ria, 8 Swabia, Upper and Lower Auſtria, Stiris; Ca- 
rinthia, Carniola, the four foreſt towns, Burgaw, 
Briſgaw, the Low Countries, Friuli, Tirol, the 
duchy of Milan, and the duchies wy n and Plas 
That princefs nigh, the was embed peace- 
ably to take on of this vaſt inheritance, was 


not nn * Charles Albert, elector of 
2 
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Bavaria, from the will of Ferdinand the Firſt, bro- 
ther to the emperor Charles the Fifth, aſſerted his 
night to Bohemia; the king of Sardinia reſumed his 
elaim on Milan; the kings of Spain and Poland 
urged their pretenſions to the whole ſucceſſion; nor 
was Lewis the Fifteenth deſtitute of a fimilar claim : 
he was deſcended in a direct line from the eldeſt male 
branch of the houſe of Auſtria, by two princeſſes 
married to his anceſtors, Lewis the Thirteenth and 
Lewis the Fourteenth; but he wiſhed not to awaken 
the jealouſy of Europe, and entertained- hopes of ag- 
grandizing himſelf, and of diſmembering the Auftri- 


an inen, by ſupporting the er of an- 
other. 


Vet Maria Thereſa rather confided in, A. 5 5 | 
than was alarmed at, the number of the 741. 
claimants; ſhe had ingratiated herſelf with the Hun- 


garians, by voluntarily taking the ancient oath of 


their ſovereigns, by which their ſubjects are allowed, 

if their privileges are invaded, to defend themſelves, 
withaut being treated as rebels; and was engaged 
in traverſing, in favour of her conſort, the deſigns 
of France, that endeavoured to fix the imperial 
crown on the head of the elector of Bavaria, when 
ſhe was ſurpriſed by the invaſion of a new and un- 
expected pretender. The king of Pruſſia, Frederick 
the Third, laid claim to four duchies in Sileſia ; he 
luddenly- entered that country, 'defeated' the Auſtri- 

uy os Molwitz, and occupied the whole of . che 

uchy, + 2: - 

The victory of Motwitz was the b For wiiy; 
cardinal Fleury, in the eighty-fitrh year of his age, 
was indeed but little inclined to relinquiſh the paci- 
fie ſyſtem that he adored; but he was overwhelmed 


by the impetuous eloquence and enterpriſing ſpirit 


of the brothers, the mareſchal and chevalier de Bel- 
leifle. Theſe repreſented to Lewis that the period 


was now arrived of finally breaking the e of ms 


houſe of Auſtria, and tg that of 
Its 1 and that * e. an —— 


never 
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never again would offer of railing the elector of Bu. 
varia to the imperial throne. The aſſent of a mon- 


arch, whoſe vanity was great and. diſcernment little, 
was eaſily obtained to this ſplendid project; and car- 
.dinal Fleury tottering on the brink. of the grave, yet 


ſtill enamoured of power, conſented to ſanction with 
his name an enterpriſe he had never approved, and 


to preſide over a people whoſe councils, he was not 
permitted to dien -... _-... | | 
" The count of Belleiſle negociated a treaty with the 


king of Pruſſia, by which- the elector of Bavaria, 
with the imperial crewn, was to poſſeſs Bohemia, 


Upper Auſtria, and the Tyroleſe; the king of Po- 
land was to be gratified with Moravia and the Upper 
Sileſia; and Frederick was to retain Lower Sileſia, 
with the town of Neiſs, and the county of Glatz. 
To enforce theſe conditions, the French troops were 


immediately put in motion. Lewis appointed the 


elector of Bavaria, whom he meant to place in the 
firſt rank among Chriſtian princes, his lieutenant- 
general, with the mareſchals Belleiſle and Broglio to 
act under him. 


. * 


8 ſucceſs. of the French was rapid, 


2:4, 1742: ſplendid, and tranſient ; the king of Eng- 


land was reduced to conclude a neutrality as eleQor 
of Hanover for. his German dominions; the confe- 


derates ſurpriſed. Palau, poſſeſſed themſelves of 
..Lintz, and menaced Vienna. Maria Thereſa retired 


from her capital to Preſburgh in Hungary; and that 
generous people vowed to conquer or die in the ſer- 
vice of their ſovereign. New and formidable armics 


| "were in an inſtant ſupplied by. their enthuſiaſtic loy- 
alty; the French declined the dangerous neighbour- 


hood of Vienna, gireQed. their march into Bohemia, 


and iin: conjunction with the Saxons. reduced the cit) 
of Prague: From that. important acquiſition the 
clector of Bavaria purſued his route 40 Frankfort; 
and waz there elected emperor, under ,thetitle of 
Cbarles the Seventh, ang; jüyeſted with the enſigu 
t imperial authority. i e 
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But from the moment that he attained this envied 


dignity, the hours of that prince were invariably” 


devoted to "calamity : * Jealouſies already prevailed 
among the confederates ; the French army was in its 
progreſs continually diminiſhed by ſickneſs or deſer- 
tion; George the Second, diſtinguiſhing between his 


capacity of king of Great-Britain and elector of Ha- 


nover, reſolved as the former to ſupport the queen of 
Hungary; and the very day that Charles was pro- 
claimed emperor at Frankfort, he received intelli- 
gence that Lintz had been recovered by the Auſtrian 
general Khevenhuller, though defended by ten thou. 
ſand veteran troops of France. As As an 5 
Even this difaſter was ſoon forgotten in an event 
more important and more fatal. The king of Pruſ- 
ha had penetrated into Moravia, but was compelled 
to retire before prince Charles of Lorrain; reinfore- 
ed by the prince of Anhalt Deſſau, he ſuddenly turn- 
ed on his purſuers. At Czaſlaw he engaged and de- 
feated the Auſtrians; but with his uſual ſagacity, he 
ſeized the moment of victory to conclude an advan- 
tageous peace at Breſlaw, which left him in poſſeſſi- 
on of the Upper and Lower Sileſia, with the county 


of Glatz. At the ſame time a treaty was ſigned be- 


tween the 87587 of Hungary and Auguſtus the Third, 

oland, which transferred to the latter a con- 
ſiderable extent of country in the kingdom of Bohe- 
mia. . eee, n 
The French received with aſtoniſhment and diſ- 
may the intelligence of the treaty of Breſlaw. De- 


erted by their two moſt powerful allies, and preſſed 


by the ſuperior numbers of the Auſtrians, they re- 


treated precipitately under the walls of Prague. A 


lecond army, under mareſchal Maillebois, was de- 
tached to their aſſiſtance; but prince Charles had al- 


ready occupied the paſſes of the intervening moun- 
tains: Mallebois was obliged to retreat; and the 
French in Prague were only ſaved from the diſgrace 
of furrendering by the {kill and courage of in re- 
ichal' Belleiſle; who eluded the vigilance of the Au- 
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ſtrians, and though inceſſantly purſued by a ſuperior 
enemy, in the depth of winter ſucceſsfully conducted 
his army through a hoſtile: country above ninety 
| miles to the friendly walls of Egra. 5 
Italy preſented to the contending powers, a cam- 
paign equally vigorous and diffuſed with that of Ger- 
many. Philip the Fifth, who had already eſtabliſh- 
ed one ſon on the throne of the two Sicilies, was 
deſirous of placing a crown on the head of Philip his 


ſon, by a ſecond marriage with Elizabeth Farneſe, 


daughter to the duke of Parma. Parma, Placentia, 
and the Milaneſe were the territories he aſpired to. 
The king of Sardinia, alarmed at the progreſs of the 


Houſe of Bourbon, had lately renounced his alliance 


with the courts of Verſailles and Madrid, and enter- 
ed into engagements with the queen of Hungary, 


and the king of England; but the king of the two 


Sicilies, while he profeſſed himſelf neuter, ſecretly 


prepared to ſupport the ambitious deſigns of his fa- 


mily. From this intention he was diverted by the 
unwelcome appearance of an Engliſh ſquadron in the 


Bay of Naples; commodore Martin, to whom was 
_ entruſted the proud commiſſion of humbling the en- 


_  emies of Great Britain, threatened to bombard Na- 
ples, unleis he received a peremptory and fatisfacto- 


ry anſwer in the ſpace of an hour; and the king, to 


avert the deſtruction of his capital, engaged to pre- 


ſerve a ſtrict neutrality during the courſe of the war. 


The hoſtile armies, by the evacuation 
of Prague, were transferred from the 
banks of the Danube to thoſe of the Rhine; and 
cardinal Fleury, oppreſſed by increaſing years and 


A. D. 1743. 


the diſappointments of his country, cloſed a life that 


would have been terminated with more glory before 
the commencement of war. The king, on his de- 
ceaſe, determined to be his own miniſter, and to put 
imſelf at the head of the army. The king of Eng- 


land had already taken the field with forty. thouſand 


Engliſh, Hanovetians, and Auſtrians. At the vil- 
Inge of Dettingen, near the banks of the Mayne, he 


was 
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was attacked by mareſchal Noailles.” Had the French 


patiently" occupied the neighbouring heights, the 
confederates muſt have ſurrendered at diſcretion ; 
but their ardour precipitated them on the allies, and 
their temerity was chaſtiſed by a ſevere defeat. Lhe 
king of England, inſtead of improving his advan- 


be ng his march to Hanau; and the duke 
0 


Noailles, after collecting his ſcattered forces, ha- 
ſtened to join mareſchal Côigny in Upper Alface, 
who was threatened by prince Charles of Lorrain. 

In Italy, a bloody but indeciſive battle was fought 


ast Campo Santo, between the Spaniards, command - 
ed by count de Gages, and the Auſtrians and Pied - 


monteſe, under count Traun: Vet though both 


claimed the honour of the field, the former thought 


it prudent ſoon after to repaſs the Pareno, and to 
take ſhelter in the eccleſiaſtical territories. : 
Io diſtract the attention of the Engliſh, „ _ 

Lewis the Fifteenth reſolved to eſpouſfſe i? 
the fortunes of the exiled houſe of Stuart. Charles 
Edward, eldeſt ſon to the Chevalier de St. George, 
the grandſon of the unfortunate James the Second, 
had, on the firſt ſound of war, been invited into 
France. It was now propoſed to prove how far the 
affections of England ſtood inclined to him; an army 


of fifteen thouſand men was aſſembled in Picardy, 


under count Saxe; a number of tranſports were col- 
lected at Calais, Dunkirk, and Boulogne; and 
Charles, to whom his father had delegated his pre- 
tenſions, left Rome, and arrived in the French camp. 
But an Engliſh ſquadron, under Sir John Norris, 
rode triumphant in the channel; and though the 


combined fleets of France and Spain maintained ſoon 


after, in the Mediterranean, a doubtful conflict with 
that of England, yet Lewis ventured not to encoun- 
ter that people in their own ſeas; and the young 
Pretender was obliged to wait a more favourable op- 
portunity. ? : * ; ; , | ; C "IS. 
Lewis himſelf invade1 Flanders; and ſeconded 
by the duke of Noailles, and count Saxe, . _— 
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ſon to Auguſtus the Second, king of Poland, and 
who by his military exploits revived the fame of 


Conde and Turenne, ſucceſſively reduced: Menin, 
| Yprcs, and Furnes. From this ſcene of conqueſt 
he was ſoon recalled to the defence of his own do- 
minions; prince Charles of Lorrain had paſſed the 
Rhine at the head of ſixty thouſand Auſtrians, had 
taken Weiſenburg, and laid all Lower Aliace un- 
der contribution. To repel this invaſion, mare- 
ſchal Noailles, was detached with forty thouſand 
choice troops; while mareſchal Saxe in Flanders, 
by his maſterly movements, baffled the deſigns of 
the allies, though far ſuperior in numbers. 
With a conſiderable reinforcement, Lewis pre- 


pared to follow the ſteps of Noailles; but at Metz 


he was ſeized with a putrid fever that threatened 
his lite, and retarded the operations of his generals, 


His danger diffuſed conſternation throughout the 
kingdom; and the uncommon tranſports of joy with 


which his recovery was attended, touched the heart 
of the monarch himſelf ; nor could he help exclaim- 


ing. What a pleaſure is it to be thus beloved! 


«© What have I done to deſerve it?“ 5 

But the king depended not alone on his own arms 
for the defence of Alſace ; he had already negociat- 
ed a new alliance with the king of Pruſſia ; and Fre- 
derick, ſenſible that if the queen of Hungary ſhould 
again: acquire the aſcendancy; the treaty of Breſlaw 
would prove a feeble barrier to her ambition, once 
more penetrated into Bohemia, and extended his 
ravages as far as Moldaw, Prince Charles repaſſed 


the Rhine, to check che progreſs of this formidable 


enemy ; and Frederic, in his turn, was obliged to 
evacuate Bohemia with precipitation, and retire into 
Sileſia; while Lewis, availing himſelf of the retreat 
of the Auſtrians, inveſted and reduced Friburg. 


The prince of Conti penetrated into Italy, and 


having effected a junction with Don Philip, whoſe 
aggrandizement firſt plunged Spain into the tumult 
cot war, attacked the ſtrong poſt of Chateau/Davph- 

524 | | in, 
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fon. It was carried after an obſtinate conflict, and 


the confederates immediately laid fiege to Coni, the 
poſſeſſion of which was neceſſary to open them a paſ- 


ſage into the Milaneſe. But though they obtained a 


ſecond victory over Charles Emanuel, diſeaſe per- 
vaded the camp; they were compelled to retire from 
the inauſpicious walls, evacuate Piedmont, repaſs *---- 
the Alps, and ſhelter the remnant of their way-worn ' 


followers in Dauphin. 
Amidſt the various viciſſitudes of war, , 


in, where the king of Sardinia commanded in per- 


D » — 8 
the emperor Charles the Seventh was once * 
more reſtored to his capital; but his ſituation, on 
the retreat of the Pruſſians, grew more precarious 


every hour. His frame was exhauſted by inceffant - 


His ſon Maximilian Joſeph, a youth of ſeventeen, 


concluded, through the mediation of the king of 


Great Britain, a treaty with the queen of Hungary, 
which eſtabliſhed him in the peaceable poſſeſſion of 
the Electorate of Bavaria, and rejected the alliance 
which had proved fo fatal to his father. 1 
Lewis in vain tempted the ambition of Auguſtus, 
king of Poland, with the imperial crown; that mo- 
narch rejected the ſplendid allurement, and main- 


- anxiety, and death delivered him from again exhi- 
biting to Europe the ſpectacle of imperial miſery, 


it 


tained his (x. "REY with the queen of Hungary 


and the king of 


ngland ; and the court of Verſailles - 


had ſoon after the mortification of beholding Francis - 


of Lorrain, the conſort of the former, inveſted with 


the imperial dignity at Frankfort. Vet France till 


obſtinately purſued the war; and her monarch, ac: 


companied by the dauphin, in Flanders animated his 
forces by his preſence : Commanded by count Saxe, 
they laid fiege to Tournay, one of the ſtrongeſt towns 


in the Auſtrian Netherlands. The Engliſh, the Dutch, 


and the Auſtrians, under the duke of Cumberlahd, 
ſecond ſon to the king of England, advanced to the 
relief of that place: The plains of Fontenoy were 


conflict. 


rendered memorable by the bloody and obitinate 
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conflict. At length the allies were broken by the 
numbers of their enemies and the ſuperior \{kill of 
Count Saxe; they retreated with confiderable loſs, 
occupied ſoon after a ſtrong camp between Bruſſels 
and Antwerp, and remained inactive during the reſt 
of the campaign; while the French reduced by ſtra- 
tagem or force Tournay, Oudenarde, Ath, Dender- 
mond, Ghent, Oſtend, Nieuport, and the principal 
fortified places throughout Auſtrian Flanders. 
The ſucceſs of the houſe of Bourbon in Italy was 
equally rapid; Don Philip and mareſchal Maillebois 
preſſed with their ſuperior forces the king of Sardinia 
and Schulenberg. Charles Emanuel retired behind 
the Po, and even trembled for the fate of his capi- 
tal; while the kindred armies of France and Spain 
deluged all Italy; and Don Carlos cloſed the cam- 
paign with a triumphant entry into Milan. 
Nor were the operations of the king of Pruſſia leſs 
brilliant or deciſive. In Sileſia and Bohemia he ſuc- 
ceſſively defeated prince Charles of Lorrain; and 


from the victories of Fridbourg and Slandentz, pour. 


ed the torrent of his arms into Saxony. He ſoon 
made himſelf maſter of Dreſden; and the king of 


Poland, anxious for the capital of his electoral do- 
minions, purchaſed peace from the victor by the pay- 


ment of a million of German crowns. It was the 
intention of Frederick to protect, but not to aggran- 
die the houſe of Bourbon; he had no longer any 
thing to dread from the Auſtrian power, and he 
concluded a ſecond treaty with the queen of Hunga- 
ry, which confirmed that of Breſlaw, and guaranti- 


ed to him the poſſeſſion of Sileſia, on acknowledging 


the validity of the emperor's election. ' 
France was aſtoniſhed at the repeated deſertion of 
ſo powerful an ally; but Lewis was encouraged to 
_ perſevere by a new enterpriſe, which at firſt promiſ- 


* 


ed the moſt deciſive advantage. Though the ſqua- 


drons of France could not hope to elude the vigil- 
ance of the naval commanders of Great Britain, yet 


the young pretender ſucceſsfully, traverſing the ſeas 


In 
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in a ſingle veſſel, landed with a ſew adherents on 
the coaſt of Scotland. The inhabitants of that king- 


dom had ever been attached to the family of Stuart; 


and no ſooner was the ſtandard of Charles erected, 
than it was joined by ſome thouſands of hardy and 
ferocious mountaineers. He occupied Edinburgh, 


was ſolemnly proclaimed there with all the forms of 


legal authority, and ſoon after defeated the royal 


forces at Preſton Pans. The road now lay open to 


London; and George, though inſenſible of perſonal 


fear, trembled for his capital. But the Pretender 


was intoxicated with ſucceſs; he returned to Edin- 


burgh, to enjoy the vain parade of royalty, while 
the Braſh troops were recalled from Flanders, and 


a new and formidable army was formed by the zeal 
of the royaliſts. It was entruſted to the duke of 


Cumberland, the ſecond ſon of George, and who had 
commanded in the diſaſtrous field of Fontenoy. Ihe 
Pretender, who had at length quitted the pleaſures 
of a and penetrated: as far as Derby, with- 
in an hundred and twenty miles of London, now 
retired before the veteran forces of the duke. An 
ineffectual victory which he afterwards. obained over 
a detachment of the royaliſts at Falkirk near Stir- 
ling, ſerved only to embitter his ſubſequent defeat. 
On Culloden Moor, at the head of his brave but diſ- 


orderly followers, he preſumed to encounter the ſu- 


perior forces of the royaliſts, whoſe valour was con- 
firmed by diſcipline, and who were animated by the 


gallantry of the duke of Cumberland. Ihe deciſion 


of the day was ſuch as might have been expected; 


the rebels were repulſed, and purſued with cruel 


ſlaughter ; and after enduring a ſeries. of ineredible 
hardſhips. for five months, and repeatedly eluding 
the active reſentment. of his enemies, the Pretender 
bimſelf eſcaped in a ſmall veſſel to France ; but the 
ſcaffold was ſtained with the blood of bis. principal 
adherents, and his party in this fatal enterpriſe was 
for ever extinguiſnd . _— 
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ry ». 746. Jo balance this diſa ppointment, Lewis 


opened the campaign * Flanders at the 
head of one hundred and twenty thouſand men; in- 
-veſted and reduced Bruſſels, the capital of Brabant: 
took Mons and Charleroy; and rendered himſelf | 


maſter of Flanders, Brabant, and Liege. He ſoon 


after laid ſiege to Namur; and that city, ſituated on 


the conflux of the Snipbre and the Meuſe, and de- 
fended by a garriſoh of nine thouſand men, was 
obliged to furrender- The confederates, though 


commanded by prince Charles of Lorrain, were dil. 
concerted and ſoon after defeated by the ſuperior ad, 


dreſs of mareſchal Saxe; and this 7 which 
che advanced ſeaſon of the year prevented t 


the Low Countries. 

In Italy the Houſe of Bourbon was ; leſs ſucceſeful; 
Aſti, though garriſoned by five thouſand- French, 
was ſurpriſed by the king of Sardinia; Don Philip 
and Maillebois were repulſed in an obſtinate attack 


on the Auſtrian. camp at St. Lazaro ;' and this diſa- 


ſter was ſueceeded by the intelligence that Philip the 
Fifth was no more. That prince, the firſt of the 
Houſe of Bourbon who ſat upon the Spaniſh throne, 
was governed by two women, who ſucceſſively ſhared 
his bed, and ruled is kingdom with abſolute ſway : 


Ahe latter maintained her aſcendancy even after the 


death of her conſort; and under the reign of Ferdi- 
nand the Sixth, (till continued to direct the councils 
of Madrid. 


Don Philip and Maillebois, informed of the death 
of Philip the Fifth, and ſtill ignorant of the ſenti- 


ments of his facceſlor; retired before the Auſtrian 


army, and took ſhelter under the cannon of Genoaz 


they ſoon! after · abandoned this ſituation, and Don 


Philip retreated: towards Savoy, while mareſchal 


Maillebois repoſed his haraſſed forces in Provence. 
The Auſtrians immediately occupied Genoa; and 
that proud city was ſubjected to the moſt: humiliat- 


ing conditions. But the arrogance and rapacity of 
. general 


e mareſ- 
chal from Erne terminated N campaign Xx 
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general Botta at length excited the general indigna- 
tion of the inhabitants; they roſe in arms againſt 
their conquerors ;. deſpair animated their efforts; and 
te veterans of Germany. were obliged to yield to 

the fury of a crowd of undiſciplined citizens. After 
an ineſſectual ſtruggle they evacuated the city; and 
the Genoeſe, conſcious that they were ſtill ſurround- 
ed by their oppreſſors, prepared by every prudent 
precaution to fortify in future their freedom. 

In the Eaſt Indies the honour of the b. 1er. 
French flag was aſſerted by La Bourdon- 
nais, who diſpoſſeſſed the Engliſn of their ſettlement 
| of Madraſs, on the coaſt of Coromandel; but it was 
3 in the Netherlands that Lewis prepared to make the 
5 moſt vigorous efforts. An army of one hundred and 
fifty thouſand men was aſſembled under mareſchal 
Saxe; and that celebrated commander detached 


} 

, count Lowendahl with twenty-ſeven thouſand men 

) to invade Dutch Brabant. The French miniſter at 

| the ſame time preſented a memorial to the States, 

— declaring that his maſter by thus entering the terri- 

e tories of the States, meant only to obviate the dan- 

e gerous effects of the protection that they afforded to 

5 = troops of the queen of Hungary and the king of 

d _ Fngland: In the mean time Lowendahl made him- 

: MW elf maſter of Sluys, Sandberg, and Hulſt; and hav- 

3 - taken, poſſeſſion of Axtel and Terneuſe, was me- 

i- ditating a deſcent on Zealand, when a Britiſh ſqua- 

Is dron defeated his purpoſe, and a revolution in the 
5 government of Holland made a retreat neceſſarr. 

h Struck with conſternatioh at the progreſs of the 

- French arms, the inhabitants of the United Provin- 

n ces, believing themſelves betrayed, tumultuouſly 

3 role againſt the miniſters of the Republic, and com 

n pelled the magiſtrates to declare the prince of Orauge 

al - WW Stadtholder3- a dignity which had been laid aſide 

de. ſince the death of Wiluam the Third. The beneſi- 

nd » al eſlects of this revolution to the confederates oon 

at- appeared in ſeveral vigorous mealures; aud infant | 

of orders. were given by de States for commencing ho- 
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ſtilities againſt France both by ſea and land, n 


without any formal declaration of wart. 
Lewis himſelf ſoon after joined his army in Flas · 
ders, and the ſiege of Maeſtricht was reſolved on. 
The confederates, to preſerve that city, determined 
to hazard a e gement; the village of Val 
or Laffeldt was the object of their mutual efforts: 
But though the Eng gli were compelled to abandon 
the field with loſs, 75 the duke of Cumberland in 
his retreat reinforced the garriſon of Maeſtricht; 


and mareſchat Saxe, after amuſing: the allies with a 


rariety of complicated movements, detached count 
Lowendahl with thirty thouſand men to inveſt Bergen · 
op. Zoom, the 3 fortification in Dutch Brabant. 
This expe eral and great maſter in the 
art of 1 1e —— places; now encountered in 
the favourite — of Vauban an object worthy his 
ſkill. The town was garriſoned with three thouſand 
men, and could be reinforced on the ſhorteſt notice 
by a conſiderable army of the allies, which took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the lines belonging to the fortification, 
The eyes of Europe were fixed on the fate of Bergen- 
op-Zoom; each inſtrument of deſtruction was — 
fantly employed on both ſides; the town was redu- 
ced to aſhes; the trenches were filled with carnage; 
yet the out · works were in a great meaſure entire, and 
the event of the enterpriſe ſeemed ſtill doubtful; 


when count Lowendahl demonſtrated that there are 


occafions when it is hecefſary to go eren che eſta. 
bliſhed rules of art. 


That general reſolved to attempt by a po | 


main thole works which ſtill reſiſted by regular ap- 


proaches. The attack was made in the middle of the 


night, and at three places at once. The beſieged, 
arouſed from their ſecurity, in vain endeavoured to 
repel the affailants;' the French gtenadiers were al- 
ready in the town; two regiments of Swiſs and 
Scotch, who had aſſembled in the market- place, ſtill 
dilputed the day, and weve cut to pieces; the reſt; 
with the ä retired to che lines: Te army 

that 


that had occupied thoſe, immediately retreated; and 
of the Scheld. 


e 


Lewis on the intelligence of this event, raiſed Lo- 
wendahl to the dignity of mareſchal, and. returned 


in triumph to Verſailles. But the ſatisfadtion which 
attended his acquiſitions in Flanders was alloyed b 


a ſeries of unfortunate events. Mareſchal Belleiſle 


had aſſumed the command in Italy, and had detach- 
ed his brother the chevalier with thirty thouſand 
men, to penetrate into Piedmont. On the road to 


Exilles twenty-one battalions of Piedmonteſe, ſecured 


by ramparts of ſtone and wood, and defended by a 


formidable artillery, oppoſed his progreſs. Belleiſle, 


daring and emulous of fame, attacked the entrench- 


ments with the greateſt intrepidity ; in three ſucceſ- 


five aſſaults he was repulſed, yet he ſtill returned to 
the charge; and the moment that he had planted 


with his own hand the colours of his king on the ho- 
{tile battlements, he fell dead, having received the 
thruſt of a bayonet, and two muſquet balls in his 


body. The ſurvivors, diſcouraged by his death, im- 


mediately retreated; and ſo certain was the deſtrue- 


tive aim of the Piedmonteſe, and the obſtinacy of the 
aſſailants, that the number of the ſlain more than 
doubled that of the wounded. _. 
Mareſchal Belleiſle was no ſooner informed of the 
fate of his brother than he retreated towards the Var, 
to join the unfortunate army from Exilles; and the 


king of Sardinia was only prevented by the unfav- 


ourable ſeaſon and heavy rains, from carrying. his 


victorious arms into Dauphine, - But the moſt fatal 


blow to France was the total deſtruction of her ma- 


rine; the Engliſh began at length to exert themſelves 


on that element, on which they have fo repeatedly 
triumphed. The marquis de le Jonquiere with ſix 
ſhips of the line and as many frigates, was intercepr· 
ed by the admirals Anſon and Warren with fourteen 
lail of the line: The French defended themiclves 
with conduct and courage; but they were oppreiled 

| e 
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the French became maſters of the whole navigation 
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by numbers, and ten ſhips of war were taken. On 


the coaſt of Brittany Monſieur PEſtendeure diſplay- 
ed ſimilar gallantry with the ſame ill fortune; with 
ſeven ſhips of the line he was attacked by admiral 
Hawke, who commanded fourteen ; and after an ob- 


ſtinate reſiſtance, ſix of thoſe ſhips became the prey 


of the Engliſh victors. | 3 
In America the ee conquered Cape Bre- 
ton and reduced Louiſburgh; and the king of France, 


while he beheld his marine annihilated and his com- 
merce extinguiſhed, was alarmed by the menacing 


countenance of a new and formidable enemy. The 
gold of England had influenced the councils of Peterſ- 
burgh, and fifty thouſand Ruſſians prepared to add 
new horror to the rage of war. 
victories the king of France had invariably expreſſed 
his wiſhes for peace, and the ſtorm that threatened 
from the north rendered him ſtill more impatient to 
deliver his ſubjects from the calamities of war: An 
ineffectual congreſs had been held at Breda, and ne- 


- with better ſucceſs. 
A. D. 1748. 


rous army, to inveſt Maeſtricht. The danger of that 
city quickened the deliberations of the allies: The 
French had already effected a lodgment in the cover- 
ed way with conſiderable loſs; but they were expell- 
ed by the 
Saxe had reaſon to tremble for his reputation ; when 
pms Yona arrived that the preliminaries of peace 
were ſigned, and the French were permitted to take 


poſſeſſion of Maeſtricht, on condition that they re- | 


itored it, with all its magazines and artillery, on the 
concluſion of the treaty. LOOP | 


By the peace of Aix la Chapelle, a mutual reſti- 


ration was ſtipulated of all n made during the 


courſe of the war, with a releaſe of priſoners without 
ranſom. Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtalla were ceded 
as a ſovereignty to Don Philip; but'it was provided, 


$3 19 


In the midſt of his 


gociations were this year reſumed at Aix la Chapelle 


To enforce his propoſal, Lewis com. 
manded mareſchal Saxe, with a nume- 


gallantry of the beſieged, and mareſchal 
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in caſe he or his deſcendents ſhould ſucceed to the 
crown of Spain, or that of the two Sicilies, that thoſe 
territories ſhould return to the preſent poſſeſſors, the 
empreſs queen of Hungary, and the king of Sardi- 
nia, The, Engliſh: acquired the privilege of ſending 
an annual ſhip to the Spaniſh ſettlements in America; 
and the contracting powers guarantied to his Pruſſi - 

an majeſty the duchy of Sileſia and the county of 
Clatz, as he then e them. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


5 

e 

- D ifferences between the clergy and the parliament. — Bull 
d unigenitus.— The gas wart? baniſhed — Recalled, 
is and received with the acclamations - of the Pariſi Wy 
d Mar in the Eaſt- Indies — jn America Mar with 
d 

0 

n 


England—between Pruſſia and the Empire Minarca 


talen Parliament ſuſpended—Life of the king at. 
empted — Parliament reſtored — Succeſi of the French 


e- in Hanover Trance defeated in Europ. lu the Eaſt 
le Indies In America In Africa —L F at ſea: Ne- 
. gociations for peace — Peace concludet. 
* Tur war which had ſo long aflifted - A. D. 
lat Lurope, was ſucceeded by ſeven years 78. 194%. 
he peace 3 and that ſhort interval may be conſidered as 
er- the moſt proſperous and happy period that Europe 
ell- had ever Known: Arts and letters were ſucceſsfully 
hal Naultivated; manufactures and commerce flouriſhed ; 
en and the manners of ſociety aſſumed each day a 
nee higher poliſh. . But monarchs, while they aſpire to 
ake he fame of conquerors, ſe dom condeſcend 10 re- 


re- Mord the felicity of their fubjects; and Lewis, who 
the had only conſented to the Pes of Aix-la-Chapelte 
No reſtore his navy, in the arms of the marchioneſs of 
1 lompadour meditated new wars, aud prepared to 
the lilpolſels the Engliſh of their n 
wut bet in America and the Eaſt Indies 
From-theſe viſionary hopes the "attention of the 
king was recalled by violent diſputes , between the 
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interrupted the tranquillity of that kingdom. The 
famous controverſy between the Janſeniſts and ]eſ,. 
its, concerning grace, free-will, an | other abſtra 
points of theology, had originated in the preceding 
reign : The opinions of the former had been de- 
clared heretical by the court of Rome, in the cele. 
brated bull commonly known by the name Un1cs- 
virus. The reception of it was enforced by Lewis 
the fourteenth, in oppoſition to the body of the peo- 
ple, the parliaments, the archbiſhop of Paris, and 
fifteen other prelates ; who proteſted . againſt it as 
an infringement of the rights of the Gallican church, 
and of the laws of the realm, as well as an inſult on 
their private opinions. The duke of Orleans, while 
regent, extinguiſhed a perſecution which had been 
raiſed againſt thoſe who had rejected the bull; but 
at the ſame time prevailed on the biſhops, who had 
hitherto oppoſed, to ſubmit to it. 

A. D. 1730, Though the bull Unigenitus was held] 
251. in execration by the people, it had hi. 
therto occaſioned no public diſturbance ; but on the 
concluſion of the peace, an attempt made by a mini- 
ſter of ,the finances to enquire into the wealth of the 
clergy, raiſed the jealouſy of that order, and they 
determined to divert, the attention of the court by 
reviving the former oppoſition to the bull Unigeni-| 
tus. It was reſolved = the clergy to demand con- 
feſſional notes of dying perſons ; that thoſe notes 
ſhould be ſigned by prieſts' adhering to the bull, 
without which no viaticum, or extreme unction could 
be obtained. The new archbiſhop of Paris engaged 
warmly in this ſcheme, and he was oppoſed with 
equal vigour by the parhament, who impriſoned ſuch 
'of the clergy as refuſed to adminiſter the ſacraments 
to perſons. in their laſt moments. Other parliaments 
followed the example of that of Paris; and a wat 
was ee ms e rag between the ſecular juril- 

diction and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. _ _ 
A. D. 1952, The kin 7 by an act of his abſolute au- 
1753. thority, . the parliaments to takt 
cognizance of eccleſiaſtical proceedings, and to ſul 
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craments. Inſtead of acquieſcing, the parliament 


preſented new remonſtrances, refuſed to attend to 
any other buſineſs, and came to a reſolution that 


they could not obey this injunction without violating 
their duty and their oath. Fhey cited the biſhop of 


Orleans before their tribunal, and ordered all writ- 
1ngs, in which its juriſdiction was conteſted, to be 


burnt by the executioner : By military aid, they en- 


forced the adminiſtration of the ſacraments to the 
fick ; and engroſſed by theſe religious differences, 


they entirely ceaſed, as ſupreme courts, to diſtribute 
that juſtice to the ſubje& for which they had been 


erected. 


Their obſtinacy excited the indignation KD i465, 
of their ſovereign ; four of the members, 1754. 


who had delivered themſelves. with the greateſt free. 


dom, were arreſted and impriſoned; and theremainder 


were baniſhed to Bourges, to Poicters, and Auvergne; 


and Lewis, to prevent their abſence from impeding the 


adminiſtration of juſtice, eſtabliſned by his letters 


patent a Royal Chamber, for the proſecution of ſuits 
civil and criminal. But the counſellors, animated 
by the ſame zeal as the parliament, refuſed to plead 


before theſe new judges; and the people, left to 


themſelves, threatened to fall every day into anarc 


and confuſion. The intrigues of the court had al. 
ready excited hoſlilities in America and the Eaſt In. 


dies; and Lewis, intent on war with England, de- 
termined to conciliate the affections of his people by 
recalling the parliament. ' The members re- entered 
Paris amidſt the acclamations of the inhabitants; and 
the archbiſhop, who continued to encourage the 


pun in refuſing the facraments, was baniſhed to 


is ſeat at Conflans; a ſimilar exile was preſcribed 


to the biſhops of Orleans and Troyes, and a tranfi- 


ent calm was reſtored to the kingdom. W 
For the ſource of this unexpected re- A. D. 178. 
volution we muſt turn our eyes to the 1753. 


diſtant continents of Aſia and America. From the 
moment that the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was con. 


* . clude 1, 


- 
pend all proſecutions relative to the refuſal of the ſa- 
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cluded, Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry, on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, a man aQive, intelligent, an 
enterpriſing, conceived the deſign of advancing the 
intereſt of the French t aſt. India Company, by ac- 
uiring for France large territorial poſſeſſions in the 
ouch of Aſia. he feeble ſucceſſors of Aurengzebe, 
who had ſuffered the native governors of the diffe- 
rent provinces to aſſume the authority of indepen- 
dent princes, encouraged by their weakneſs the dar- 
ing project of this aſpiring adventurer: The French 
troops which had been aſſembled during the late 
war to protect Pondicherry from the Engliſh, were 
now engaged in the various ſervices of the different 
viceroys of India; their ſuperior arms and diſcipline 
triumphed over a tumultuous multitude, always with- 
out ſkill, and frequently without courage; whatever 
fide they inclined to, victory was ſure to follow; 
and the 8UBAH, or viceroy of the Decan, whoſe au- 
thority they had eſtabliſhed over the immenſe tract 
of country. that ſtretches from Cape Comorin to the 
Ganges, rewarded the intrepidity of his protectors 
by the moſt liberal conceſſions. . . 
The progreſs of the French had awakened the 
jealouſy of the fervants of the Englith Eaſt India 
company. The attempt of Mr. Dupleix to impoſe a 
'NABOB Or governor on Arcot, a province in which 
Pondicherry is ſituated, excited the Engliſh to arms. 
As the allies of the princes of India, the rival na- 
tions oppoſed each other with equal courage and 
{kill, and ſeveral battles were fought with various 
ſucceſs; at length the tide of war was turned by the 
appearance of a great and. diſtinguiſhed military 
character. Mr. Clive had gone out in the ſervice of 
the Engliſh Eaſt India Company as a writer : His 
aſpiring mind was but ill calculated for this calm and 
peaceable ſtation; he exchanged the pen for the 
ſword, and immortaliſed his name by a ſeries of rapid 
and ſucceſſive victories. With a ſmall band he oc- 
cupied Arcot, the capital of the diſputed province; 
repelled a numerous army of the French and Indi- 
ans, who threatened to overwhelm him; and tri- 
3 © aumphbed; 
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umphed, in a decifive battle, over the hoſt that had 
lately beſieged him. In the neighbourhood of Trit- 


chinopoli the French and their allies were finally de- 


feated ; the pretenſions of Chunda-faib, whoſe cauſe 
they had eſpouſed, were extinguiſhed in his blood; 
and his rival, Mohammed Ali, was eſtabliſhed by the 


Engliſh on the throne of Arcot. 


Mr. Dupleix was ſoon after recalled, anda. D. 50. 
a ceſſation of arms was agreed upon by 1754. 
the hoſtile powers; but while Lewis revolved the 
means of reſtoring in India the aſcendancy of his 
ſubjects, his ambitious hopes were flattered by the 
inſiduous and hoſtile enterpriſes of his governors in 
North America. Their plan was to unite, by*a chain 
of forts, their two extenſive colonies of Canada and 


Louiſiana; and to confine the Engliſh to that tract 
of country that lies between the fea and the Apala- 


chian mountains, which run from one end of North 
America to another. In conſequence of this, France 
would have enjoyed in time of peace the whole Indian 
trade; and the Britiſh ſettlers, continually expoſed to 
the incurſions of the faithleſs and ferocious ſavages, 
muſt have ſoon been finally extinguiſhed. 'I'his pro- 
ject was purſued with ardour and jndgment ; . 


were erected along the great lakes, which communi- 


cate with the river St. Laurence, and alſo on the 
Ohio, and the Miſſiſſippĩi; and the chain was almoſt 
compleated, when England, alarmed at theſe rapid 
encroachments, after repeated and ineffectual expoſ- 


tulations, determined to unſheath the ſword. 


This meaſure was no ſooner reſolved on 
than it was executed with equal vigour, 
and promptitude; a formidable ſquadron was de- 


tached to the banks of Newfoundland, to attack the 


fleet of France; and though a friendly fog enabled 
the greateſt part to eſcape the ſuperior force of Eng- 
land, yet two ſhips of the ling were taken; the Bri- 
tiſh cruizers ſwept the ſeas with ſuch ſugceſs, that 
above three hundred trading veſſels belonging to 
rance were carried into the ports df Great Britain; 
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A. D. 1755. 
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and above eight thouſand ſeamen became priſoners 
to that crown. 

Lewis, aſtoniſhed and ſtunned by this unenpected 
ſtroke, filled every court in Europe with complaints 
and negociations. His naval ſtrength was already 
fatally impaired; but from the infinite ſuperiority 
of his land e he ſtill flattered himſelf with the 
hopes of the moſt decided advantages. General 
Brad ock who had been entruſted by the Engliſh 
with the chief command in America, had been al- 
lured by the French and Indians into an ambuſcade; 
and ſcorning to ſurvive a defeat, the effect of his 


own imprudence, had in the grave found ſhelter from 


the reproaches of his country. On the banks of 
Lake George, Dieſkau, who commanded the French 
forces in America, with a detachment of two thou- 
ſand men, was expoſed to a ſimilar fate. Yet France 
ſtill maintained on that continent her aſcendan 
and England was reduced to wage a teeble and de- 
fenlive war. 

Though George the Strom; as king 
of Great Britain, while he retained the 
ſovereignty of the ſeas, might deſpiſe the menaces of 
France; yet as elector of Hanover he was ſtill vul- 
ncrable in his German dominions; and Lewis, to 


A. D. 1756. 


avail himſelf of this advantage, entered into cloſe | 


and ſecret connections with the courts of Vienna, 


Peterſburg, and Dreſden, The former {till harboured 


a lively reſentment of the ceſſion of Sileſia ; and the 
diviſion of the dominions of the houſe of Branden- 
burg, and the invaſion of Hanover, were the ____ 
of this formidable confederacy. 

But the deſigns of the Confederates could not 


elude the vigilance and pefietration of Frederic; 


conſcious of his danger, he formed an alliance with 
the king of England, „ whoſe intereſts and apprehen- 
ſions were ſimilar to his own. Before the deſigns of 
his enemies were ripe for execution, the Pruſſian 
monarch anticipated their hoſtile efforts, burſt into 
Saxony, defeated the Auſtrians at Lowoſitz, com- 
pelled Auguſtus with his whole army to ſurrender, 


occupied 


4 
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to the world the conſpiracy that had been formed 
againſt him. | e 
While the king of Pruſſia drained the proſtrate 


territories of Saxony, and Great Britain, governed 
by miniſters whom ſhe hated and deſpiſed, indulged 


her diſhonourable fears, and called to her defence 
large bauds of ſubſidiary Germans, Lewis aſſumed 
new vigour, and prepared to improve the favourable 


moments of enterpriſe. Numerous bodies of. troops 


drawn towards the ſea. coaſts, continually alarmed 
the oppoſite ſhores of England ; their hoſtile appear- 
ance ſerved to cover the ſecret intentions of the 
French, who aſpired to the conqueſt of Minorca, an 
iſland in the Mediterranean, which the Engliſh had 
formerly wreſted from Spain. 


Ihe armament for that purpoſe conſiſted of fifteen | 
thouſand land forces, commanded by the mareſchal 


duke of Richelieu; and twelve ſhips of the line, 
with five frigates, under the marquis Galiſſoniere: 
They reached Minorca with a proſperous wind; 
the troops were diſembarked, and immediately in- 
veſted the caſtle of St. Philip's, which commands 
the town and harbour of Mahon. The Engliſh had 
detached Byng to the relief of the iſland, with a ſqua- 


dron equal to that of France; Galifloniere foou after 


engaged the Britiſh admiral in an indeciſive action. 


The former returned to block up the port of Mahon; 


the latter withdrew to Gibraltar ; and on his recal 
to England, expiated with his life the. ſtain which 


his puſillanimity had fixed on the naval glory of his 


country: While the garriſon of Fort St. Philip, deſ- 


titute of hope, ſurrendered after a ſiege of nine 


weeks; and the iſland of Minorca ſubmitted to the 
dominion of France. | | | ; 
The ſatisfaction which Lewis reaped A. D. 1786. 

from this acquiſition was alloyed by do- 1787. 
meſtic diſſenſions. The parliament, by their impru- 
dent perſecution of the partizans of the bull Unige- 
nitus, awakened again the indignation of their ſove- 
| reign 


occupied Dreſden, and poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſtate 
papers relative to foreign tranſactions, which diſplayed 
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reign: With an honourable, though perhaps injudi- 
cious zeal, they had alſo, in the midſt of a bloody 
war, refuſed to regiſter certain taxes, which they con- 
ſidered as oppreſſive to the people. Lewis, attended 
by his guards, appeared in the aſſembly; he ſup- 
- preſſed the fourth and fifth Chambers of Inqueſts, 
the members of which had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their firm and animated oppoſition; he com- 
manded the bull Unigenitus to be reſpected; and 
prohibited the ſecular judges from ordering the ad- 
miniſtration of the ſacraments. Fifteen counſellors 
of the Great Chamber lodged their reſignation at 
the office next day ; one hundred and twenty-four 
members of the different courts of parliament: fol- 
lowed their example; and the people, who partici- 
pared in the ſufferings of the champions of their re- 
ligious freedom, diſplayed their diſcontent in loud 
and impatient murmurs. 
A, D. 7755. Their clamours, moſt probably, would 
have been little reſpected by a monarch, 
who early nurſed in defpotiſm, conſidered the will 
of the ſovereign as the ſole rule for the actions of his 
ſubjects. But Lewis was ſoon taught that the affec- 
tions of his people were the beſt guards to his 
throne ; and that in the plenitude of his power, he 
{till was expoſed to the rage of gloomy fanaticiſm. 
Francis Damien, an unhappy wretch; whoſe ſullen 
mind, naturally unſettled, was inflamed by the dil- 
putes between the king and his parliament relative 
to religon, embraced the deſperate reſolution of at. 
rempting the life of his ſovereign. In the duſk of 
the evening, as the king prepared to enter his coach, 
he was ſuddenly wounded, though ſlightly, ' between 
the ribs, in the preſence of his fon, and in- the midſt 
of his guards. The daring aſſaſſin had mingled with 
the crowd of courtiers, and was inſtantly betrayed 
by his diſtracted countenance. He declared it never 
was his intention to kill the king; but that he only 
meant to wound him, that God might touch his heart, 
and incline him to reſtore the tranquillity of his do 
aninions, by „ che * and ba- 


niſhing 
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niſhing the archbiſhop of Paris, whom he regarded 
as the ſource of the preſent commotions. In theſe 


frantic and incoherent declarations he perſiſted amidſt 


the moſt exquiſite tortures; and after human inge- 
nuity had been exhauſted in deviſing new modes of 
torment, his judges, tired out with his obſtinacy, 
conſigned him to a death, the inhumanity of which 


is increaſed. by the evident madneſs that ſtimulated 


him to the fatal attempt. 


But whether the mind of Lewis was deeply im- 


preſſed by his late danger, or that he dreaded in the 


midſt of a bloody and extenſive war to alienate the 
hearts of his people, it is certain that he a ſecond . 
time baniſhed the archbiſhop of Paris, who had been 
recalled, and found it expedient to accommodate 
matters with the parliament, which again proceeded | 


to buſineſs. 


In reſpect to foreign engagements, the douncils 


of France were not influenced by the late attempt 


on the life of the king; and Lewis ſtill perſevered 


in his reſolution of attacking the electoral domini- 
ons of the king of England. Mareſchal Saxe, the 
ſource of ſo many victories to France, was now no 


more; and mareſchal d'Etrees was appointed to the 


command of an army which conſiſted of eighty thou- 


ſand men. He paſſed the Rhine, compelled the duke 
of Cumberland (who at the head of about forty 
thouſand Heſſians, Hanoverians, and Pruſſians 


watched his motions, and in feeble ſkirmiſhes endea- 
voured to retard his progreſs) to retire behind the 
Weſer; he effected the paſſage of that river, drove 
the duke from an advantageous poſt in the village 
of Haſtenbach, and amidſt his triumphant career was 
recalled by the im imprudent partiality of his ſovereign. 

The mareſchal duke of Richelieu, adorned with 
the laurels of Minorca, aſpired to unite with the cha- 
rafter of an inſinuating courtier the reputation of a 
conſummate general. Lewis could not long reſiſt 
the ſolicitations of his favourite, and Richelieu was 
appointed to the chief command in Germany. The 


duke of Cumberland, puſtied from poſt to poſt, at 
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length took refuge under the cannon of Stade. Sur- 


rounded on every ſide, he was there reduced to the 
neceſſity of ſigning the fingular convention of Cloſ- 
ter: ſeven, by which an army of thirty-eight thouſand 


Hanoverians, Heſſians, and other troops in the pay of 
his Britannic majeſty, was diſſolved, and diſtributed 
into different quarters of cantonment, without be- 
ing diſarmed, or conſidered as priſoners of war. The 
French were left, till the definitive reconciliation of 
the two ſovereigns, in full poſſeſſion of the countries 
they had conquered ; though under the expreſs con- 
dition of abſtaining from future violences, hoſtilities 
being immediately to ceaſe on both ſides. + 
With the capitulation of Cloſter-ſeven the for- 
tune of France expired; and an event which pro- 
miſed the moſt brilliant advantages, was ſucceeded 


by five years of continual defeat and inceſſant cala- 


mity. To deſcribe the different actions of a war, 
wide, bloody, and recent, would exceed the limits 
preſcribed to the work before us; and the reader 
perhaps will not be diſpleaſed, if, abandoning the 
order we have hitherto purſued, we place before him 
a flight ſketch of the principal occurrences during 
that period in the different quarters of: the world. 

In Europe, the king of Pruſſia, driven out of Bo- 


hemia, and menaced by the hoſtile armies of Swe- 


den, Ruſſia, and Auſtria, was now deſerted by the only 
ally on whom he could place any dependance; and 


beneld the forces of France ready to penetrate into 


Saxony. Prince Soubiſe with twenty © thouſand 
French had joined the imperial ſtandard ;_ and Fre- 
deric ſaw the neceſſity of giving battle to the com- 
bined army, conſiſting of fifteen thouſand French and 
Imperialiſts, with leſs than half its number. But the 
preſumption of prince Soubiſe decided the fate of the 
day; he advanced without caution or order, as to a 
certain victory; nis temerity was chaſtiſed by a bloody 
defeat; and Frederic from the triumphant field of 
Roibach directing his march towards Sileſia, arrived 
in time to join the prince of Bevern, and to renew his 
Larels by a ſecond victory over the Auſtrians at Liſſa. 
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In Hanover, the rapacityof the duke of Richelieu 
exhauſted the ſubjected country. A demand from 


nation: They conſidered this as the laſt diſgrace of 
ſoldiers; and ſecretly reſolving to ſecure their coun- 
try from oppreſſion, they aſſembled from their differ- 
ent cantonments under prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wick, whom his Britannic majeſty had inveſted with 


the chief command of his eleQoral forces. The 


French, diſperſed and unprepared, were ſucceſſively 
expelled ſrom Otterberg, Bremen, and Verden; four 
thouſand were taken priſoners in the city of Min- 
den; and the duke of Richelieu, better calculated 
to ſhine in courts than camps, with the wretched 
remnant of his once victorious army, repaſſed with 


difficulty the Rhine, before a body of men whom he 


had fo lately vanquiſhed and trampled upon. 
While the gallant Frederic maintained A. D. 1958. 


the war with various ſucceſs, and alter- 1762. 
nately afflicted the dominions of his adverſaries, or 


beheld his own capital inſulted by their preſence, the 
French were doomed to number their campaigns by 
ſucceſſive defeats. At Crevelt, count Clermont, at 
the head of fifty thouſand men, was attacked and 


broken by prince Ferdinand, and compelled with 


conſiderable loſs to retire under the cannon of Co- 


logne. Mareſchal de Contades, who ſucceeded him, 


ſuffered in the enſuing campaign a more deciſive de- 
teat at Minden; and mareſchal Broglio, who ſuper- 


heights of Warbourg ſunk beneath the ſuperior ge- 


Second, and the acceſſion of his grandſon George the 
Third to the throne of England, changed not, at firſt, 
the councils of the Engliſm or the fortune of the 
French; and the court of Verſailles, preſſed on every 


ſide, implored the ſupport of the kindred crown of 


late king of Naples and Sicily, and the ſon of Philip 
the Fifth. His elder brother, Ferdinand the Sixth, 
| had 


the court of France of the arms of thoſe troops who _ 
had capitulated at Cloſter-ſeven, arouſed' their indig- 


ceded Contades, was equally unfortunate, and on the 


nius of prince Ferdinand. The death of George the 


Spain. That kingdom was ruled by Charles the Third, 
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had invariably diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his pacific dif. 
polition, and reſiſted the intrigues of France: But. 
tac preſent monarch, more ambitious, or more at. 
tached to the houſe of Bourbon, figned the celebrated 
Family CompaQt; an alliance which, with the ſingle 
exception of the American trade, naturalizes, in the 


dominions of the houſe of Bourbon, the ſubjects of 


_ each crown; and-ſtipulates that the kings of France 
and Spain ſhall look upon every power as their ene- 
my, which becomes the enemy of either. ' 
Vetthe aſſiſtanceof Spain was feeble and inadequate; 
ber attempt to wound Great Britain through her 
ally, and to invade the neutral kingdom of Portu- 
gal, was ill concerted and worſe executed, and the 
Spaniards were compelled to abandon their haſty 
conqueſts with diſgrace. Lewis was ſtill doomed to 
regret the unavailing ſlaughter of his ſubjects; and 


mareſchal Broglio, near the village of Kirch Den- 


kern, was repulſed by prince Ferdinand with the 
loſs of five thouſand men. France had indeed hi- 
therto repelled the deſultory deſcents of the Engliſh 
on her coaſts ; but her pride was deeply wounded by 


a loſs, leſs important in its real value than humiliat- 


ing in the eyes of Europe. Belleiſle, an iſland of 
about twelve leagues in circumference, and ſituated 
between Port Lewis and the mouth of the Loire, was 


reduced by an armament from England; and the 


Britiſh banners diſplayed from Palais, inſulted and 
alarmed the inhabitants of the adjacent coaſts. The 
recal of Broglio from the German army, with the 
joint appointment of the prince of Soubiſe and Mar- 
ſhal d'Etrees, interruped not the rapid and triumphant 
career of prince Ferdinand. The French were com- 
pelled entirely to evacuate the eleQorate of Hano- 
ver; and in the landgraviate of Heſſe they now oc- 
cupied Ziegenhayn alone: While the king of Pruſſia, 
by the death of the empreſs of Ruſſia, was delivered 
from his moſt formidable and implacable enemy. 
A. D. 1953. In Aſia, the war, which had been ſcarce 
1762 ſuſpended by the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelie, was revived with increale of fury, and _ 
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the moſt diſaſtrous conſequences to France; her 
ſettlement of Chandernagore, on the banks of the 


Ganges, was taken by Admiral Watſon and colonel 


Clive; General Lally was compelled to retire from- 


a fruitleſs attempt againſt the walls of Madraſs; he 


was afterwards defeated in ſucceſſive ' engagements, 


and reduced to ſeek ſhelter within the fortifications 


of Pondicherry:: That ſettlement, the laſt that re- 


mained of any conſequence to the French on the coaſt 


of Coromandel, was inveſted by the Engliſh. After 


a gallant defence, Lally was obliged by famine to ſur- 


render: His obſtinacy and violence rejected thoſe 


terms of capitulation which he might have obtained; 
and the victors, informed ſoon after of the hoſtile 


confederacy of the houſe of Bourbon, turned their 
arms againſt” the ſettlements of Spain, and poſſeſſed 


themſelves of Manilla, the capital of Luconia, one of 
the principal of the Philippine iſlands. _ _ 
In America, Louiſburg, garriſoned by A. D. 1-58. 


near three thouſand troops, under the 176% 


command of the chevalier du Drucourt, was attacked 
by admiral Boſcawen, and the generals Amherit and 


Wolfe: For fix weeks the governor maintained a 


gallant defence; he was at length compelled to ſur- 
render priſoner with his whole garriſon, and the 
iſland of Cape Breton ſhared the fate of the capital. 
The conqueror next directed his attention to the con- 
tinent, and ſwept away in his progreſs the forts of Ti- 
conderoga, Crown-Point, and Niagara. But in Ca- 
nada the force of the French was {till entire; and the 


marquis of Montcalm, a brave and enterpriſing ge- 


neral, advantageouſly poſted, prote&ed with a formi- 


dable army Quebec, the capital of that province. His 


ſuperior force, and almoſt inacceſſible ſituation, could 
not repreſs the adventurous ſpirit of the Engliſh ; 
animated by the example of their general, Wolfe, 
they climbed the fugged aſcent of the Heights of 
Abraham, and wereformed in battle on the ſummit, 
before Montcalm, ldll&QgBro ſecurity by the temerity 
of the attempt, woufd e credit to the intelligence. 
Convinced that the report was too true, he now de- 
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termined to decide the fate of Canadain a general en- 
gagement: But the adverſe fortune of France pre- 
vailed. Montcalm, after diſplaying equal ſkill | and 


courage, periſhed on the field, with above a thouſand 


of his braveſt ſoldiers. The Engliſh alſo purchaſed 
their victory at the expence of their general, whoſe 
early martial genius promiſed to rank him among the 
firſt commanders of any age or nation; but their ſuc- 
ceſs in every other point was brilliant and unalloyed; 
DG ſurrendered ; and a ſubſequent attempt of 
NM. de Levi to recover that city, was, after an ineffec- 
tual victory, baffled by the perſevering valour of the 

garriſon, The remnant of the French forces, deſti- 
tute of ſubſiſtence, mouldered away: The town of 
New Orleans, and a few plantations on the Miſſi- 
ſſippi, alone remained to France of all her ſettle- 
ments in North America; while in the Weſt Indies, 
the powerful armaments of the Engliſh wreſted from 
her the important and fruitful iſlands of Guadaloupe 


and Martinico; and ſoon after ſhook to the very 


baſis the grandeur and proſperity of the. houſe of 
Bourbon, by ſtorming the Havannah, the principal 
ſea-port in the iſland of Cuba, the key of the Gulph 
of Mexico, and the centre of the Spaniſh trade and 
navigation in the New World. | 
4 ach In Africa, France was driven from the 
i | forts and factories which ſhe had eſtab. 
liſhed on the river Senegal. Monſ. St. Jean, the go- 
vernor of Goree, an iſland which lies at the diſtance 
of thirty leagues on the ſame coaſt, attempted to de- 
fend it from an Engliſh armament, conducted by com- 
modore Keppel and colonel Woige ; but his ardour 
was ill ſeconded by his garriſon, and he was reluct- 
antly compelled to ſubmit to the ſuperior numbers of 
his enemies. Ke 
1758, 1959. But it was on the ſea, that element ever 
A. D. fatal to the ambition of France, and the 
proud theatre of Britiſh triumph, that the houſe of 


Bourborr beheld its lofty hopes finally overwhelmed : | 


That marine which the treaſures and reſources of 
Lewis had been devoted to create, was in a few years 


totally 
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totally annihilated. The marquis du Queſne, with 
three ſhips of the line and a frigate, was intercepted 


between Cape de Gatt and Carthagena, by a conſide- 


rable pos. ſquadron, under admiral Oſborne ; the 


frigate eſcaped by the ſwiftneſs of her ſailing, but 


two of the ſhips of the line were taken after an ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance, and the third was driven on ſhore 
on the Spaniſh coaſt. M. de la Clue, in attempting 
to paſs the ſtreights of Gibraltar with twelve ſhips 


of the line, was encountered by Admiral Boſcawen 


with fourteen; the French ſoon ſought their ſafety 
in flight; De la Clue was wounded himſelf ; two of 
his largeſt ſhips were taken, two more deſtroyed, 
and the remaining eight found ſhelter under the can- 


non of Cadiz. But the principal fleet of France, con- 
_ fiſting of twenty-one ſail of the line and four frigates, 
ſtill remained at Breſt, under the command of M. 
Conflans, meditating a deſcent on the coaſt of Ire- 


land. In the proſecution of this deſign, that admiral 


availed himſelf of a ſtorm, which had driven the Bri- 
tiſh ſquadron into their own harbours ; but he had 


ſcarce put toſea before his hopes were blaſted by the 


appearance of admiral Hawke, with twenty-two ſhips 


of the line. Conflans, who dreaded the encounter, 
ſought ſhelter among the ſhoals and rocks of a lee- 


ſhore. He was purſued by his daring antagonilt ; his 
own ſhip, the Royal Sun, was driven on ſhore, and 


burnt by the French themſelves ; the Hero ſhared the 
ſame fate by the hands of the Engliſh ; the Formida- 


ble ſtruck her colours; and the 1 heſee, the Superbe, 


and the Juſte, were buried in the ocean by the Britiſh 
cannon, or the fury of the waves; the reſt fought re- 
fuge in the river Vilaine. The victors themſelyes did 
not entirely eſcape the rage of the tempeſt; two of 
their ſhips ſtruck on the ſand, and were totally loſt; 
but to the French marine, the wound, during the 


courſe of the war, was incurable; and thoſe thips 


which had eſcaped into the Vilaine, could never elude 

the vigilance of a Britiſh ſquadron, conſtantly ſtati- 

oned to block up the mouth of that river. 3 
uc 
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Such repeated diſaſters humbled the 
| pride of Lewis ; his finances were exhau- 
ſted ; his commerce at a ſtand ; his marine annihilat- 


A. D. 1762. 


ed; in the four different quarters of the world his 
arms had proved unfortunate; and his alliance with 
Spain had only introduced that crown to a participa- 


tion of his calamities. Happily for him, the Engliſh 
councils were equally diſpoſed to peace. George the 
Third had diſmiſſed from adminiſtration the man 
whoſe commanding genius had changed the fortune 


of his country, and raiſed the Britiſh empire to a glory 


that aſtoniſhed the world. The new miniſter liſt- 
ened with readineſs to the propoſals of the court of 
Verſailles: The great outlines of the treaty were ſoon 
adjuſted, as both parties agreed to withdraw them- 

ſelves totally from the German war, and to reſtore 
the places they had taken. France alſo teded to Great 


Britain, Canada, and the greatelt part of her ſettle- 


ments in America; but retained the right of fiſhing 
on the coaſt of Newfoundland, with the {mall iſlands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon. She received back Mar- 
tinico, Guadaloupe, Goree, and Belleiſle, with the 
neutral iſland of St. Lucia; and her Eaſt- India Com- 


pany were eſtabliſhed in their former ſettlements: 


But in return ſhe conſented to deſtroy the harbour 
and demoliſh the fortifications of Dunkirk; reſtored 
Minorca ; yielded Grenada and the'Grenadines; and 
gave up all claim to the neutral iſlands of St. Vincent, 


Dominica, and Tobago. Her ally, Spain, obtained 


again the Havannah, and all that part of the iſland of 
Cuba which had been conquered by the Engliſh, but 
in return, Charles engaged to permit the Engliſh to 


cut logwood in the Bay of Honduras, to evacuate Por- 


tugal, and to cede Florida to Great-Britain. The 
king of Pruſſia ſoon after concluded a treaty with the 
Empreſs- Queen, by which all conqueits were mutu- 
ally reſtored; and after a tedious and bloody war, 
the tranquillity of Europe was once more happily re- 
etabliſhed. ol ap 1 | 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


"Origin of the French parliaments Introduction of 
lawyers into thoſe courts ;—FEref themſelves into 
judges during the reign of Charles the Sixth ;j— 
Are confirmed by Charles the Seventh. Parliament 
claims the right of regiftering and remonſtrating ; 
I humbled in the reign of Lewis the Thirteenth ; 
— Acquires new ſtrength during the minority of his 
fects Reduced again by Lewis the Fourteenth; 
On the death of that monarch declares the duke 
cf Orleans ſole regent I baniſhed and recalled by 
Lewis the Fifteenth. | RT 


THE late treaty, which delivered Lewis from | 
the ſtorms of foreign war, promiſed a ſeaſon. of 


reſt and tranquillity to his declining years: His luſt 


of tranſ-atlantic dominion had expoled the veſſel of 
the ſtate to imminent danger; and at length eſcaped 
trom the fury of the tempeſt, it might naturally 
have been expected that his caution and vigilance 
would have been exerted to ſteer clear of the ſhoals 
of domeſtic contention. But his reign was deſtined 
to prove equally inimical to the happineſs of his 
people, and to the deſpotic power of his ſucceſſor; 
the political horizon began already to be darkened 
with thoſe clouds which afterward burſt with accu- 
mulated violence 'on the head, and ſhook to the 
very foundation the throne of his grandſon. __ 

The power of the firſt monarchs of France had 
been bounded by the national afſemblies, to which 
was frequently applied the name of PARLIAMENTS: 
But when the feeble ſucceſſors of Charlemagne fuf- 
fered the reins to drop from their hands, the barons 
alumed thoſe privileges which had been formerly 
annexed to the crown; and while they governed 

Vol. II. | U | their 
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their diſtricts with independent ſway, neglected the 
general concerns of the ſtate, and unleſs urged by 
private advantage, ſeldom deigned to attend the 
public ſummons. The vigour of Philip, ſurnamed 
_ AvevsTvs, reſtored the ſemblance of regal autho- 
rity ; while the juſtice and wiſdom which his edicts 
| difolayed, allured the concurrence rather than com- 
manded the obedience of his ſubjects. He united 
to the crown ſeveral of the moſt confiderable pro- 
vinces of France; he embelliſhed the principal 
towns and cities of his dominions ; and generally 
ſucceſsful in war, he was reſpected and imitated in 
peace. BY Eh 
The integrity and piety of his ſon and ſucceſſor, 
Lewis the Ninth, caſt the ſame luſtre on the crown 
as had adorned it during the proſperous reign of 
Philip. Though defeated and even made captive in 
his unfortunate expedition againſt the infidels, his 
juſtice and devout humility blended with that of 
king the holy appellation of faint ; and his ſubjects 
were diſpoſed to liſten with reverence to a legiſla- 
tor, who, ſevere to himſelf, directed his ſole views 
to the benefit of the ſtate: His patience and vigi- 
lance were continually exerciſed. in alleviating the 
diſtreſſes of his people, and reſtoring that order 
which had been ſubverted by the haughty and reſtleſs 


ſpirits of a martial age. 


The encouragement which St. Lewis gave to the 
code of Juſtinian, and the body of inſtitutions 
which in his reign were compiled from the Roman 

laws, eſtabliſhed a grand revolution the maxims of 
juriſprudence, and in the cognizance of civil cauſes, 
New courts were erected by his authority or exam- 
ple throughout the kingdom; the feudal judges 
who preſided over them, brave and indolent, by ge- 
nius and habit were but ill qualified patiently to in- 
veſtigate the theory of a complicated ſcience, or to toil 
through volumes which daily increaſed vpn ar 
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hands; the nunierous charters of infranchiſement, 
which had been granted to different towns and vil- 


lages, required a. variety of ſtipulations and excep- 


tions; and the opinions and judgments of canoniſts 
and clerks were inceſſantly demanded, either to 
frame new regulations, or to explain the old 


Ones. 


Hence this claſs of men, by degrees, entered 
into the functions of judicature, and became con- 
ſtituent members of thoſe courts of juſtice which 
were ſummoned by the kings, either for the de- 
terminations of general feudal queſtions, or of pri- 
vate claims of right; and which were convened at 
any time, or in any part of the kingdom, according 


to the royal pleaſure. The ſecular peers and lords, 


whom they at firſt only aſſiſted with their advice, 
ſoon yielded to their ſuperiority in thoſe tribunals ; 
inſtead of the ſimplicity and conciſeneſs which cha- 


racteriſed the feudal forms of trial, and that martial 


appearance which can be compared only to the war- 


like ſplendour of a Poliſh Diet, the judges, in peace- 


ful dignity, devoted their attention to the nice diſ- 


cuſhion of law queſtions, and encouraged thoſe ſub- 


tleties which at once perplex and protract, and 


which throughout Europe ſo univerſally diſgrace the 


modern courts of juſtice, 0 

Yet thoſe who had raiſed themſelves to eminence 
by the knowledge of the law, were ſtill confined to 
deciſions which affected only the life or property of 
the ſubje&, and remained excluded from the diſcul- 
lion of matters of political importance. The nati- 


onal aſſemblies had ſunk into diſuſe; the court of 
peers, which originally was compoſed of only ſix 
ſecular and fix eccleſiaſtical peers, but which had in- 


ſenſibly admitted; the moſt powerful barons and bi- 

ſnops, and the principal officers of the crown, were 

reſtrained to appeals which involved the intereſts of 

perſons of the ſame rank, the privileges of the 
55 8 
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peerage, or the pretenſions of the throne; and 
Philip- the Fair, the grandſon of St. Lewis, alarm- 
ed by the thunders of the Vatican, and deſirous of 
finding ſome ſupport in the concurrence of his 


people at large, convened an aſſembly of the three 


orders of his kingdom, the nobility, the clergy, 
ans the commons; and for the firſt time introduc- 
ed ihe latter into the grand council of the ſtate. 
The example of Philip was imitated by his ſuc- 
ceſſors; and theſe aſſemblies, which obtained indiſ. 
criminately the names of STATES- GENERAL, or PAB. 
LIAMENTS, were held as the neceſſities of the ſove. 
reign ſuggeſted till the reign of Lewis the Thir- 
teenth. But the kings of France, ever jealous of 
their ſpirit, endeavour to prevent them from aſſuming 
a determined form or regular eſtabliſhment ; the 
place of their meeting was frequently changed, and 
| ſeveral provincial aſſemblies, to diminiſh the danger 
of their unanimity, were repeatedly held at the 
ſame time, and attended by commiſſioners from the 
crown. The later princes in the Houſe of Valois 
even endeavoured to ſubſtitute in their place conven- 
tions of the notables,” and other partial meetings of 
the nobles ; and whenever diſtreſs impelled them, it 
Was ſtill with reluQance they had recourſe to theit 
laſt reſource of the States-General or Parliaments. 
But while the ſovereigns of France were impreſſed 
with evident jealouſy of theſe aſſemblies, they 
nouriſhed with care that court of juſtice which was 
compoſed of the moſt eminent among the nobility, 
the clergy, and the profeſſors of the law, and which, 
_ equally with the national aſſembly and the /tates-gene- 
Val, had acquired the denomination of Parliament. 


Philip the Fair fixed the permanent ſeat of it at 


Paris; and as one chamber was inſufficient for the 
arrangement and diſpatch of appeals, he formed 
another, which was called the chamber of Inqueſts. 
Theſe chambers were appointed to meet twice in the 
921 | year 
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year at the terms of All Saints and Eaſter, when 
their ſeſſions were continued for two months : But it 
is probable, that during the anarchy of the unfor- 
tunate reign of Charles the Sixth, the magiſtrates 
continued to fit without intermiſſion ; and the ſeſſions 
of the parliament have ever ſince been only legally 
prorogued by their own conſent, and the termination 
of public buſineſs.” | 

From the moment that the parliament of Paris 
was, eſtabliſhed, the progreſs of it was rapid and in- 
tereſting. The principal barons preſided with their 
ſwords by their ſides, as the ſupreme judges ; but 
ignorant of the juriſprudence, their decifions were 
directed by the opinions of the moſt able lawyers, 
Who, as counſellors, explained to them the edicts of 
the ſtate and the cuſtoms of the kingdom. But the 
nobles, during the calamities which afflicted the æra 
of Charles the Sixth, deſerted their judicial ſtation; 
and it was immediately occupied by the moſt able 
profeſſors of the law. When Charles the Seventh 
recovered Paris from the arms of the Engliſh, it was 
his firſt care to re-eſtabliſh the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice; he compoſed the grand chamber of parliament 
of thirty counſellors, half laity and half eccleſi- 
aſtics ; the chamber inqueſts he augmented to forty 
members ; and confining his appointments to thoſe 
only verſed in the law, delivered his people from the 
capricious 2 of an ignorant nobility. 

The neceſſity of providing ſome permanent repo- 
ſitory for the royal edicts, induced the kings of 
France to enroll them in the journals of their courts 
of parliament; and the members of thoſe courts 
ſoon availed themſelves of this cuſtom to diſpute the 
legality of any regulation which had not been thus 
regiſtered. But the right of remonſtrating, which 
in modern times has been aſſerted with ſo much vi- 
gour, only feebly appeared in the reign of Lewis the 
Eleventh; and during the minority of his ſon, 
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Charles the Eighth, when the duke of Orleans dif. 
puted the regency with the lady of Beaujeu, and 


_ endeayoured to allure the parhament of Paris to 


ſupport his pretenſions, in oppoſition to the deter- 
mination of the Sates-General, the preſident of that 
court replied, that it was the buſineſs of the par. 
* liament ſolely to adminiſter juſtice to the people; 
“and that war, the management of the revenue, 
and the government of the king, were not within 
their province :” And he ſtrongly recommended 
to the duke, to reſtrain himſelf within the limits of 
his allegiance, and not to interrupt the My 
of the kingdom. 

But this moderation was of ſhort duration. As 
the influence of the ſtates-general diminiſhed, that 
of the parliament daily increaſed ; the court of 
peers, reſigning its ſeparate claim of juriſdiction, 


was blended with it; and the kings of France, by 


holding their ſupreme beds of juſtice m this 


court, inveſted it with the ſupreme authority of 
the ſtate both in civil and criminal affairs. The 


encroachments of the ſee of Rome firlt engaged the 
attention of the parliament; and in the reign of 


Francis the Firſt, fome ſtrong remonſtrances were 


preſented againſt the miſmanagement of the finances, 
and the impious rapacity which had ſtripped St. 
Martin of the ſilver rails that had been beſtowed 
on his ſhrine by Lewis the Eleventh, 

In the tranſient and feeble reign of Francis the 
Second, when the progreſs of the reformed religion 
awakened the fears of the moſt zealous catholics, 
and afforded a pretence to the ambition of the houſe 
of Lorrain, the members of the parliament were 
ſummoned to deliver their opinions on religious tole- 
ration; and the lords of the council and the Guiſes 
mutually agreed to refer, the deciſion of this impor- 
tant queſtion to that court. After long and warm 
debates, the majority of the parliament, by an edict, 
cltabliſhed the authority of the Roman or _—_— 

c 
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lie church; they declared the adminiſtration of any 
other religious rites capital crimes, and the judgment 
of them was left to the provincial courts. Heretical 
opinions were conſigned to the eccleſiaſtical tribu- 
nals; but the power of puniſhing the culprits remain- 
ed with the ſecular magiſtrates, who were reſtricted 
from pronouncing a ſeverer ſentence than baniſh- 
ment. 5 
When Charles the Ninth, the brother and ſuc- 
ceſſor of Francis, on the fatal eve of St. Bartholo- 
mew, involved the unſuſpecting Hugonots in one 
promiſcuous maſſacre, and ſtained the memory 
of his reign with indelible infamy, the court of par- 
liament praiſed the prudence of the king, who de- 
clared in that court, that he had only anticipated the 
deſigns of Coligny and the proteſtants againſt his 
own perſon; yet the preſident, de Thou, could not 
forbear adding, That if the conſpiracy of Coligny 
„Vas real, he ought to have been proceeded 
ee againſt legally.*  —_ | | 
In the ſubſequent reign of Henry the Third, 
when France was agitated by the ambition of the 
houſe of Lorrain, and the formidable confederacy 
of the League, the parliament maintained pure and 
unſhaken their allegiance to their ſovereign. On the 


aſſaſſination of the duke of Guiſe, the capital was ſub- 


jected to the licentious caprice of the council of 
ſixteen; and Harlai, the preſident of the parlia- 


ment, with Mefirs. de Thou and Potier, who had 


incurred the diſpleaſure of the zealous leaguers, 
were by the triumphant faction committed to the 
Baſtile: A more unfortunate fate awaited the pre- 
ſident Briſſon, who after the aſſaſſination of Henry 
the Third, had endeavoured to awake the loyalty of 
the Pariſians towards Henry the Fourth, and was 
executed, without the form of trial, by a ſentence 
of the council of ſixteen. 

1 When 
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When that monarch recovered his capital he re. 
ſtored the parliament to its dignity and freedom ; 
and thoſe edicts which had been extorted by the 


power of the league, againſt himſelf and his prede- qu 
ceſſor, were formally annulled. But when Henry ma 
himſelf, grateful for the former ſervices of the pra- che 
teſtants whoſe religious tenets he had abjured, in cil 
the edict of Nantz, which was regiſtered in par- mi 
liament, granted to the reformed permiſſion to al- th 
ſemble, at what place and at what time they pleaſed, bl 
to admit foreigners into their ſynads, and at pleaſure to th 
quit the kingdom to join foreign ſynods, the parlia- af 
ment heſitated not to remonſtrate againſt a conceſſion - 
ſo dangerous to the royal authority, The ſovereign th 
liſtened with pleaſure to the language of loyalty; h 
but the reformed were entitled to his confidence ; he tl 
wiſhed to exinguith the rancour between the protelt- tl 
. ants and catholics by a generous toleration; and he T1 
compelled the parliament reluctantly to regiſter the a 
_—_ i n 
On the death of Henry the Fourth, the parlia- t 


ment confirmed the title of his widow to the regen- p 
cy, during the minority of Lewis the Thirteenth. > 
Even after that prince came of age to aſſume the \ 
reins of government, they vindicated their autho- | 
* Tity againſt the duke d'Epernon, who had preſumed ; 
to releaſe by force a ſoldier from the priſon of St. \ 
Germain, The king, partial- to the duke, com- 
manded the parliament to diſcontinue their pro- 
ceedings; the parliament obeyed; but at the ſame 
time they determined to ſtop the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, till they had received ſatisfaction for this 
inſult to their body; and though the king diſap- 
proved their reſolution, the duke d'Epernon was at 
length compelled to a perſonal ſubmiſſion. 
But when the commanding genius of Richelieu 
guided the counſels of his ſovereign, the parliament 
were taught to reſpect the voice of a maſter: Their 
7 mediation 
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mediation In favour of the queen mother was ſes, 
verely reproved, and they were reduced, at Metz, 
to implore the pardon of inſulted majeſty. By ac- 
quieſcing in the deſires of the court in diſſolving the 
marriage of the duke of Orleans, the brother of 
the king, with Margaret of Lorrain, they recon- 
ciled themſelves to the haughty cardinal ; yet un- 
mindful of their late humiliation, they again expoſed 
themſelves to his reſentment by reſiſting the eſta- 
bliſhment of the French Academy; and though 
their oppoſition was ineffectual, that miniſter ever 
after regarded them with jealouſy and averſion, 
The death of the cardinal was ſoon fucceeded by 
that of Lewis the Thirteenth ; and the minority of 
his ſon was entruſted to the care of the queen mo- 
ther, Anne of Auſtria, That princeſs called to 
the ſupreme direction of affairs the cardinal Maza- 
rin, and the nation ſubmitted. with reluctance to the 
authority of a foreigner and a prieſt, The parlia- 
ment availed themſelves of the general indignation 


as to ſhake off the fetters which Richelieu had im- 
en- poſed, and to aſſume powers unknown before, 
th. Some vexatious edicts which they refuſed to regiſter, 
the was the ſignal of public revolt; the queen, to en- 
ho- force obedience, arreſted ſeveral of the counſellors; 
1ed and the people eſpouſing the cauſe of the parliament, 
St. whom they conſidered as their champions againſt 
m- an a. e 41 miniſter, tumultuouſly aſſembled in 
ro- arms, and barricadoed the ſtreets. The court, 
me alarmed at their hoſtile appearance, reſtored the 
of members of the parliament to their freedom; and 
his ſoon after abandoned a capital which it could no 
ap- longer govern, For four ſucceſſive years the par- 
at liament alternately oppoſed the authority of the re- 


gent, and thundered its edicts againſt the princes 


lien of the blood, Amidſt every ſpecies of anarchy and 
ent civil commotion, Lewis the Fourteenth attained the 
Jer | age fixed for his majority; he appeared in his par- 
101 


lament, 
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liament, boldly reprimanded their preſumption, and 
baniſhed thoſe members whoſe activity had rendered 
them moſt conſpicuous : The reſt of the aſſembly 
ſubmitted to the mandates of their ſovereign ; they 


cancelled the obnoxious edits againſt Mazarin; 


they received that miniſter with every mark of re- 
ard and approbation; and during the reign of 
Took the Fourteenth the parliament of Paris was 
content to adminiſter juſtice in obſequious ſilence. 
Towards the cloſe of the reign of that monarch, 
ſome feeble murmurs eſcaped them againſt the bull 


Un1ceniTus, which they conſidered as an infringe- 


ment on the liberties of the Gallican church ; but 
no ſooner had Lewis ſunk into the grave than the 
parliament embraced the opportunity of eſcaping 
from that ſubjection in which he had held them; 
and, contrary to the will of the deceaſed monarch, 
they veſted the ſole power of the regency in the 
hands of the duke of Orleans. Vet the freedom of 
their expoſtulations with that prince on the ruinous 
ſyſtem of Law, determined him to diſmiſs them to 
Pontoiſe ; and they were compelled to purchaſe their 


recall by the moſt degrading conceſſions. We have 


fince beheld them, on the reſumption of the bull 
Unigenitus, reſiſting Lewis the Fifteenth in the 
plenitude of his power; and though repeatedly ba- 
niſhed, yet conſtantly recalled, and gathering from 
each fall, increaſe of vigour. | 
From the time of Philip the Fair the parliament 
of Paris advanced rapidly, and continually gathered 
ſtrength in its progreſs. In the different and moſt 
flouriſhing cities of France, other parliaments, on a 


' fimilar principle, were gradually erected; but though 


we have traced the counſellors of Law thus elevat- 


ing themſelves to the higheſt and nobleſt office of 


government, and diſpenſing juſtice in the ſupreme 
court of the kingdom, yet the notions of honour 
peculiar to the Gothic nations precluded them from 

being 
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being ennobled by their places : They were officially 
aſſociated with peers, and had fat in judgment on 

princes of the blood; yet for ſeveral centuries they 

in vain ſtruggled to obtain admiſſion among the 

order of nobility; and it was not till the reign of 
Lewis the Fourteenth, who had humbled their power, 

that their vanity was gratified by the indulgence of 

that monarch, whoſe edict firſt entitled them to the 
honours and privileges of the nobles, 
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CHAPTER IL 


Expulfion of the Feſuits.—Remonſtrances of the Par. 
liament of Paris—Of Rouen. — Death of the Dau. 


phin.—Remonſtrances of the Parliament of Britany. 


—L ewis reclaims from the Pope the territories f 
Avignon and the Venaiſſin.—Conquers Corfica.— 
Marriage of the Dauphin.—Proſecution 7 the Duke 
d' Aiguillon.— Difference with the Parliament re. 
vived—The Members baniſbed.— New Tribunal. 
e/tabliſhed, and new laws framed. — Difference with 
the Princes of the Blood. —General diſcontent of the 
people. —Death of Lewis the Fifteenth. 


Wu ILE Lewis ſunk beneath the fortune and 
genius of his foreign enemies, the parliament of 
Paris were vigorouſly engaged in purſuing their 
triumph over their La foes. The arts and 
influence of the Jeſuits had obtained and enforced 
the bull Unigenitus ; and their victory had been con; 
ſidered as a dangerous wound to the dignity of tHe 
parliament. But that order, that had obtruded itſelf 
into the Cabinets of the moſt powerful potentates of 
Europe, that had attained almoſt an independent ſo- 
vereignty in America, now tottered on the brink of 
deſtruction. A conſpiracy which they had framed 
and encouraged againſt the life of the king of Poland, 
excited the general deteſtation; and while they la- 
boured under this odium, ſome fraudulent practices to 
which their avarice ſtimulated them in France, 


completed their diſgrace, and expoſed them to the 


ſeverity of the civil law. | 

La Valette, chief of their miſſionaries at Martinico, 

had ever ſince the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle carried 

on, for the benefit of his ſociety, an extenſive and 

advantageous commerce: By his ingenious wp 
bo 
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bold ſpeculations, he had augmented it to ſuch a 
degree as to excite the jealouſy of the merchants 
and inhabitants of the colony; he formed eſtabliſh« 
ments in the neighbouring iſlands, and had facto- 
ries at Dominica, Grenada, St. Lucia, . and St. 
Vincent; he drew bills of exchange upon Mar. 
ſeilles, Nantz, Lyons, Paris, Cadiz, Leghorn, and 
Amſterdam ; and his ambition aſpired to monopo- 
lize the trade of France in the Weſt-Indies, when 
his projects were blaſted by an event as calamitous as 
it was unexpected. ies 
His veſſels laden with riches went over the ſeas 
in ſecurity, when the Engliſh commenced thoſe hol. 
tilities fatal to ſo many ſpeculators, and eſpecially to 
the brothers Lionay and Gouffre, merchants at Mar- 
ſeilles, who, in expectation of two millions of mer- 
chandize, had, accepted notes to the amount of 
2 million and an half, drawn by the Jefuits. Stun- 
ned by this heavy blow, they in vain implored the 
ſupport of the ſociety of Jeſus; that order, blind 
to its real intereſt, was either deaf to their intrea- 
ties, or too tardy in its aſſiſtance. Before their 
courier arrived, the houſe of Lionays ſtopped pay- 
ment, and throughout the principal commercial 
towns in France involved a multitude of unfortunate 
perſons in their ruin. | 
Thoſe who were intereſted as ſufferers in A. b. 
the failure of the Lionays, ſought for in- 761, 1762. 
demnification from the order of the Jeſuits ; they 
aſſerted that La Valette had acted, as a monk indeed 
neceſſarily muſt do, for the benefit of his ſociety ; 
and on the refuſal of the order to make good * 
loſſes they had ſuſtained in their connection with 


liament of Paris. | 


That afſembly eagerly ſeized the opportunity of 
humbling their domeſtic enemies. The Jeſuits were 
every where cited before their tribunals, and ordered 


0 


their agent, they carried their cauſe before the par- 
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favourite miniſter. The mareſchal Belleiſle, who 
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to do juſtice to their creditors. In vain did they 
urge that commerce being forbidden to religious 


orders by. the canons of the church, and by the 
laws, the engagements of La Valette were perſonal, 
and ought not to involve the ruin of a whole ſoci- 
ety. But the completion of their errors was the piv- 
ing into the ſnares that had been prepared for them 


by their adverfaries : Theſe, in order to prove that 
the government of the Jeſuits was deſpotic; that 
every thing was ſubmitted to the power of the gene- 
ral; and that Father de la Valette neither was, nor 


could be, any thing elſe than the agent of the ſoci- 
ety, appealed to the conſtitutions of the order. The 
Jeſuits imprudently accepted the challenge, and re- 
ferred to the ſame authority to juſtify their aſſertion, 
that the ſociety had no property, and that the funds 
belonged to the ſeveral houſes or colleges. 

1The myſterious volume, which had been ſo cate- 


fully ſecluded from the light, was now produced in 
open court: It was found to contain an admirable, 


but alarming picture of the order; all the members 


of which being united by the conformity of their 


morals, and the reſemblance of the doctrine and 
manners, ſubmitted implicitly to their chief, and 
formed a diſtin& body in the ſtate, ſubje& to the 
ſole control of their general, who was abſolute 
over their actions, their fortunes, and their lives. 


At the ſame time it was diſcovered, that from the 


period of their former expulſion they had again been 
admitted into the kingdom on certain conditions, 
which they had never fulfilled, and to which their 


eneral had obſtinately refuſed to ſubſcribe; ſo that 
— contract between this religious order and the ſtate 


had never been completed; and their exiſtence in 


France was the effect only of toleration, and not of 
adoption. _ 

To theſe fatal diſcoveries were added the diſpoſi- 
tions of the marchioneſs de Pompadour, and her 


had 


5 


had entruſted the education of his only ſon to the 


of the peace; and to his. influence ſucceeded the 
duke de Choiſeul, a nobleman who diſliked, and 


was honoured by the hatred of the order. This mi- 


niſter, of an active and bold turn of mind, endea- 
voured to effect revolutions not only in ſtates, but 


. alfo in the opinions of the people; ſtrongly prepoſ- 


ſeſſed in favour of modern philoſophy, and an ene- 
my to the power of religious communities, his ſen- 
timents gave weight to the proceedings of parlia- 
ment: The writings of the jeſuits were pronounced to 
contain doctrines ſubverſive of all civil government, 
and injurious to the ſecurity of the ſacred perſons of 
ſovereigns: The attempt of Damien on the life of 
the king was attributed to their ſuggeſtions, and 


every thing ſeemed to foretell their ſpeedy diſſolu- 


tion. CO a 
Yet one feeble ray of ho 


Lewis, who had beheld the late proceedings with in- 
difference, was now allured by the ſolicitations of 


the friends to the ſociety, faintly to interpoſe in 


their behalf. The royal mandate, for the ſpace of a 


year, averted their impending deſtiny ; and during 


that period, all deciſions againſt the ſociety were 
commanded to be ſuſpended. A plan of accommo- 
dation was .drawn up, and ſubmitted to the pope 


and the general of the order; but the latter, at this 


criminal moment, diſplayed an ill-time haughtineſs, 
and imprudent inflexibility ; “Let them exi/t as they 
« were, or not exift at all, was his injudicious an- 


ſwer. The indifference of the king returned; the 
activity of the parliament was rekindled; and the 


decree of proſcription immediately enſued. 


The parliament declared the bulls, briefs, con- | 


ſtitutions, and other regulations of the ſociety called 
of Jeſus, to be encroachments of authority, and 
abuſes of government; they diflolved the ſociety ; 


| forbad 
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Jeſuits, ſunk into the grave before the concluſion _ _ 


broke in upon the | 
gloom from the proſpe&t of royal favour; and 
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farbad the members to wear the habit of the order; 
and interdicted them from the poſſeſſion of any pre- 
bends, livings, or pulpits, or any other clerical or 
municipal offices. Their colleges were ſeized; their 


effects confiſcated ; and the king joining in the gene. 


ral reſentment, ſeconded the decree of the parlia- 
ment, by an edi& which utterly aboliſhed the order 
of Jeſuits throughout his dominions. _ | 

But the king of France, while he repoſed „ 
in the arms of beauty, little thought that +1763; 
in joining to ſuppreſs a religious order, he had 
kindled a flame which might prove fatal to deſpotic 
government. The Frobek parliament, elated by 
their victory over eccleſiaſtical tyranny, now at- 
tempted to ſet bounds to the abſolute power of the 
crown, and ſeemed determined to confine it within the 
limits of law. An edi& which Lewis iſſued for the 
continuance of ſome taxes which were to have ended 
with the war, was conſidered by the parliatnents as 
an unwarrantable burthen; and a ſecond edict, 
which enabled the crown to redeem its debts at an 
inadequate price, was repreſented as a violation of 
the public faith. The flame rapidly ſpread through 
the kingdom; the different parliaments ſtrongly re- 
monſtrated againſt, and ultimately refuſed to regiſ- 
ter, the edicts; and thoſe of Paris and Rouen dil- 
tinguiſhed themſelves by their firm and animated 
language. The ſubje&,” ſaid the latter, © has 
<« a right to the eaſieſt and leaſt burthenſome method 
of contributing to the wants of the ſtate. This 
* right, which is founded in nature, belongs to 
<« every nation in the world, whatever may be its 
« form of government; it is principally the right of 
« the FRancs; and in a more eſpecial manner that 
„of your province of Normandy. The Norman 
& charter furniſhes on this head the moſt reſpectable 


* monuments of our national immunities, and of the 


„ JUSTICE of the kings, your auguſt . 
| * e 
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66 * We thete find that ho tax can be laid on your ſub- 
je s of this province, unleſs it be agreed to in the 
bs « of the people of the three eftates. This 
« charter ſubſiſts in its full force; it makes part of 
your people's rights, which you fooore to maintain be- 
« fore Him BY WHOM KINGS REIGN.” | 
From the ſouth they echoed, without any Ami- 
nution, the voice of the northern parliaments; and 
that of Bourdeaux heſitated not to declare, that it 
was their duty in regiſtering an edict to bear witneſs | 
to the people that the tax was juſt, and to the king, 
that his. people are {till able to furniſh the ſupplies ; 
at Thoulouſe, at Grenoble, and Beſancon, they 
purſued the ſame meaſures, and held the fame lan- 
uage. 
. The court, to combat this oppoſition, A. b. 
ſent down the different governors. of the 753, 1764. 
provinces, with orders in the king's name to regiſter 
the edicts by force, and to cauſe them to be obeyed. 
The duke of Fitz-James . accordingly repaired to 
'[houlouſe, the. duke of Harcourt to Rouen, and 
Monſieur Meſnil to Grenoble, The former in vain 
ſet guards upon the houſes of the principal magiſ- 
trates, and menaced the reſt with the ſame reſtraint ; > 
the patriotic party was provoked rather than intimi- 
dated by this rigour: The neighbouring parliament 


of Provence eſpouſed with ardour the cauſe of their 


brethren, of Thoulouſe; they declared, that by the 
outrage in the capital of Languedoc, the whole na- 
tion, and the throne itſelf, was wounded by tyran- 
nical acts; the members of the parliament of Thou- 
louſe, animated by the friendly aſſurances of Pro- 
vence, as ſoon as they could aſſemble, came to more 
effectual reſolutions, and determined to arreſt their 
governor, though acting with the authority and un- 
der the immediate direction of the crown, and to 
proceed againſt him as a criminal. . 
Voh, thi: -;76 Ee COTE The 
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The duke of Harcourt and Monſieur Mefnil, in 
Rouen and Grenoble, imitated the conduct of the 
duke of Fitz-James, and were encountered by a 
ſimilar oppoſition; their reſpective parliaments 
commanded their bodies to be ſeized, and brought 
to the priſons of the court; and in caſe they could 
not be apprehended, their eſtates and effects were to 
be confiſcated, or put under the adminiſtration of a 

legal commiſſary. | 


1 The fatal influence of the marchioneſs 


of Pompadour had terminated with her 
life; and amidſt theſe convulſions, the dauphin of 
France, a prince of a pious and mild diſpoſition, ex- 


pired, in the thirty-ſeventh year of his age. Maria 


Thereſa, the infanta of Spain, whom he had firſt 
eſpouſed, died in child-bed; and the daughter of 
which ſhe was delivered, ſurvived her mother but a 
| ſhort time. His ſecond marriage, in 1747, with 
Maria Joſepha, of Saxony, proved more fruitful ; 
and he left behind three ſons, the duke of Berri, 
the count of Provence, and the count of Artois, 
with two daughters. The king immediately confer- 
red the title of dauphin on the duke of Berri ; but 
with a proper attention to the memory of his deceaſ: 


ed fon, ordered that the dowager dauphineſs ſhould 


retain precedence of his royal highneſs. : 
A. D. 1566 But if the heart of Lewis was 6n this 
*.* *.* occaſion ſenſible of paternal emotions; 
the cares of ſovereignty allowed him not to indulge 
his ſorrows in retirement. The volce of freedom 
had been heard through the different provinces of 
the kingdom; the parliament of Brittany had reful- 
ed to the crown a free gift of ſeven hundred thou- 
ſand livres; and they were ſingled out to experience 
the weight of the royal vengeance. The old parlia- 


ment was diflolved; a new commiſſion of ſixty | 


members was appointed by the king in its room; 


and a ſevere proſecution was at the ſame time carried 
on 
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on againſt- the: deprad ed members: But in the in. 
ſtant that ſentence was to have paſſed, Lewis pru. 
dently ſtopped the proceſs; and endeavoured to con. 
ciliate the affections of his people, by publiſhing a 
general amneſty in their favour, 

The clemency of the monarch was treated with 
diſdain 3- the counſellors of the parliament- of Brits 


tany refuſed to reſume their functions; and alleged; | 


that as they had taken an oath to their parliament; 
they could not plead: before: the commiſſion which 
the King had appointed in its room; Lewis, enrag- 


ed at their 6ppoſitionz ordered them to be included 


in the liſt of thoſe who were to be drafted for the 
militia z ſuch as the lot fell on were immediately 
obliged to join their reſpeQive battalions, and the 
reſt were employed in forming the city-guard; 

The parliament of Paris had not beheld with in- 
difference the fate of their brethren in Brittany; 


they had applauded their conduct, and exhorted - 


them to perfevere in their fortitude; But the free- 


dom of their remonſtrances ſoon drew upon them 


the royal cenſure; Lewis ſuddenly appeared in the 
capital; preſented himſelf in the public court, and 
ſeverely reprimanded the temerity of the members; 
he added, with the dignity of offended majeſty; © I 
* will not ſuffer an aſſociation to be formed in my 
„kingdom, which might grow into a confederacy 
«of reſiſtance,” | | 


The deputies from the parliament of Rouen had 
pointedly reminded the ſovereign of his coronation 
oath, and inſinuated a compact between the king and 


the people; The anſwer of Lewis was conveyed in 
the ſtrongeſt terms: The oath that I have made, 
* not to the nation, as you take upon you to ſay; 
„but to God alone.“ This diſtinction proclaimed 


his determination to ſuffer no earthly oppoſition to 


his will; the parliaments were for a moment awed 


by the imperious voice of the monareh, and a tran- 
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ſient and deceitful calm ſucceeded the hollow mur. 
murs of diſcontent. 

A. D. From curbing the free and daring ſpi- 
1767, 1768. rits of his parliaments, Lewis directed 
his attention to the ſtate of foreign powers. Poland 
was afflicted with all the calamities that attend reli- 
gious rancour and civil commotion : The diſtance of 
that country precluded the interference of France; 
and her king, with ſuperior policy, limited his views 


to Corſica; an iſland in the Mediterranean. Previ- 


ous. to this enterpriſe, the patrimony of St. Peter, 
detcnded alone by ſpiritual arms, was doomed to ex- 
perience the more formidable weapons of the king 
of France, On the refuſal of the pope to recall a 
brief which he had publiſhed againſt the duke of 
Parma, Lewis thought proper to reclaim the territo- 
ries of Avignon and the Venaiſſin, as fiefs belong- 
ing to him; and the Roman pontiff, having no 
troops to oppoſe him, could only denounce againſt 
him the penalties incurred by thoſe who ſeize on et- 
fects belonging to the church. But the thunders of 
the Vatican, once ſo terrible, were no longer re- 
garded; and the marquis of Rochecouart, with the 
regiment of Dauphin, expelled the feeble train of 
the pope, and received, in the name of the king, 
the homage and ſubmiſſion of the people: 

A. D. But far different preparations were ne- 


1768, 1769. ceflary to bend the hardy and ſtubborn 


natives of Corſica. Theſe had reſiſted, with manly 
firmneſs, the oppreſſive councils of the Genoeſe, 
who claimed the ſovereignty of the iſland by right of 
conqueſt. But Genoa, unable to ſupport her pre- 
tenſions, transferred them to France, on condition 
that Lewis ſhould put her in full poſſeſſion; of the 
adjacent iſland of Capraia, which the Corſicans had 
lately invaded and reduced. To execute his en- 
zagements, powerful armaments were fitted out by 
Leuis, at Antibes and Toulon; twenty ne, on 
renc 
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French were landed in Corſica; and the natives, 
whoſe free ſuffrages had ſummoned Paoli, one of 
their principal chiefs, to the ſupreme government of 
the iſland, determined to defend their liberties to the 
utmoſt. A ſharp and bloody war, / ſuch as ſuited the 
inferior numbers of the inhabitants and the nature 
of the country, was carried on in all the faſtneſſes 
and mountainous parts of the iſland. And it was 
not till aftert he French had fatally experienced, in 
two ſucceſſive campaigns, the enthuſiaſtic courage 
which animates the champions of Freedom, that 
they overwhelmed by their ſuperior numbers this un- 
fortunate people; nor had Lewis much reafon to 
triumph in an acquiſition, to attain which he had 
ſacrificed ſeveral thouſands of his braveſt troops, and 


only extended his dominion over a rugged and un- 
productive iſland, | | 


While France abroad was exhauſting her treaſures 
in a ruinous and unprofitable conflict, at home 
her merchants were expoſed to every ſpecies of fai- 
lure and diſtreſs. Her Eaſt-India Company, for- 


merly ſo flouriſhing, became totally bankrupt ; the 


moſt capital commercial houſes were involved in the. 


ſme calamity ; and the deſperate manceuvre of the 
miniſter, the duke of Choiſeul, in reducing the 1n- 
tereſt of the public funds to one-half, and at the ſame 
time taking away the benefit of ſurvivorſhip in the 
tontines, increaſed the general gloom, and ſtruck at 
the root of all national faith and credit. 

But though the arms of Lewis had extinguiſhed 
the flame of freedom in Corſica, in France it was 
revived by the breath of the parliaments, and che- 
riſned with a fond regard that threatened the moſt 
important conſequences. An edi& iſſued by the 


king, which transferred ſome new and extraordina- 
ry powers to the grand council, was {trenuouſly p- 


poſed by the parhament of Paris; ſixty-four mem- 
bers of that aſſembly voted for utterly aboliſhing 
| that 
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that council; and the queſtion was only loſt by 4 
majority of two, though all the princes of the blood 
attended to ſupport the court, and the duke of 
Choiſeul endeavoured to overawe the independent 
ſpirit of the patriotic party by continuing in the al. 
ſembly throughout the debate, doe 
That miniſter, wearied with ineffectual ſtruggles, 
now exerted his addreſs to conciliate thoſe whom he 
had in vain attempted to intimidate, Though the 
king had hitherto reſiſted the ſolicitations of his peo- 
ple to reſtore the parliament of Brittany, he now 
aſpired to popularity by doing of his oun accord that 
which he had been yainly importuned to grant; and 
the duke de Duras was ſent into that province, to re- 
eſtabliſh the parliament, and to recall the members 
from exile, pe ELD „ 
A. D. 17, But a conceflion, which a ſhort time 
7%, ſince would have been aſcribed to the be- 
nignity of the monarch, was now attributed to the 
fears of the court; and the parliament had ſcarce aſ- 
ſembled before they convinced their countrymen, 
that oppreſſion had confirmed and not extinguiſhed 
their zeal for the public welfare. The province cf 
Brittany had long groaned beneath the iron rule of 
the duke d*Aiguillon, and for four years he had per- 
ſecuted with unremitting vengeance M. de Chalotais, 
the attorney-general to the Parliament. That unfor- 
tunate gentleman, whoſe genius, learning, and inte- 
grity merited a better fate, had oppoſed with the in- 
dignation of a virtuous magiſtrate, the oppreſſive 
meaſures of the duke; and the malevolent rage of 


the haughty governor, ſeconded by the influence of 


the countels du Barri, the new and favourite miſtreſs 


of the king, whoſe confidence he had acquired, | 


drove the unhappy object of his enmity into exile, 


purſued him from dungeon to dungeon; and at 


length, by the ſubornation of falſe witneſſes and the 


him 


prolligacy of dependent judges, procured againſt 
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him a ſentence which involved his life; and which 


his perſecutor haſtened privately to carry into execu- 
But the parliament of Brittany had received intel- 
ligence of the dark deſigns of their governor; the 


humanity of the duke of Choiſeul was intereſted by 


their repreſentations; and an order in favour of M. 
de Chalotais arrived time enough to ſtop the hand of 
the executioner, which was already armed againſt his 
life. The reſcue of that gentleman laid open a ſcene of 
the'blackeſt iniquity ; and the parhament of Brittany, 
poſſeſſed of new proofs, commenced a proceſs againſt 
the duke d'Aiguillon, whoſe trial was conducted in 
the preſence of the king, the princes of the blood, 
the peers, and the parliament of Paris. Before theſe 


| judges the written proceedings carried on againſt M. 


de Chalotais were produced, and diſcloſed ſuch a 


complicated ſyſtem of guilt and cruelty, as exceeded 


whatever could have been ſurmiſed, 

It was amidſt theſe domeſtic diſquietudes that the 
dauphin received the hand of Maria-Antonietta, ſiſ- 
ter to the emperor of Germany. But even theſe 
nuptials, that promiſed to cement the alliance of 
France with the houſe of Auſtria, were attended with 
events the moſt inauſpicious: The crowd that haſten- 
ed to be ſpectators of the fire-works, tumultuouſl 
preſſed upon each other; thoſe who were el 


were borne down by the weight of increaſing num- 


bers behind, and it is ſuppoſed ſeveral hundreds pe- 
riſhed in the fatal confuſion; yet even this loſs, ſe- 
vere as it was, could not divert the public attention 
from the proſecution of the duke d' Aiguillon. | 
But at the moment that the nation awaited the de- 
ciſion of this important cauſe, Lewis thought proper, 
by a violent exertion of power, to put a total ſtop to 
the whole courſe of juſtice, and to all further enqui- 
ries into the conduct of the duke: At the ſame 


kme, conſcious of their ſentiments, he forbade the 


princes 
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| princes of the blood * attending the parliament. 
A procedure ſo inconſiſtent with the rights of the 
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peerage was openly reprobated by the prince of 
Conti; and the partiality which the king evidently 
diſplayed towards the duke d'Aiguillon, could not 
reprels the determined reſolution of the parliaments 
againſt him. That of Paris prohibited him from 
exerciſing the functions of his peerage, till his cha- 


racter was cleared by an open trial; and though the 


king annulled their arret by his abſolute authority, 
they maintained their reſolution with incredible 
firmneſs, and their remonſtrances were ſeconded by 
the repreſentations of. the princes and peers, who 
complained that their honour wag lerificed, and the 
rights of the peerage annihilated. 

The other parliaments were not behind in vigour 
or reſolution to that of Paris; but the general deteſ. 
tation that purſued the duke d'Aiguillon ſeemed 
only to increale the attachment of his royal maſter ; 


and Lewis, after having leverely reprimanded the 


parliament of Paris for their temerity, ordered two 


of their members to be arreſted, and fent to the caſ- 


tle of Vincennes; yet the reſt, inſtead of being in- 
timidated by this ſeverity, {till diſplayed an aftonith- 
ing magnanmity, and perſevered in repeated deputa- 


tions and cob Pt 


At length the king arrived ſuddenly at Paris, and 


having ſurrounded with his guards the parliament, 
entered the aſſembly, reproached the members in 
the ſevereſt terms, dilmiſſed the two chambers of 


Inqueſts and Requeſts, and ordered all proceedings 
againſt the duke d'Aiguillan to be eraſed from their 
regilters, The parliament, however, ſtill continued 
10 aſſemble, and obſerved that the late acts of arbi- 

rary power, both againſt the letter and ſpirit of the 
conſtitution, left no room to doubt that a premedi- 


tated deſign was harboured to change the form of 


government; and that though they * for a 


while 


61177 Bs. 2. A. 


ſv 7 


"OE. , 


while poſtpone their deliberations, they proclaimed 


their reſolution ſtill to perſevere in carrying truth to 
the foot of the throne. 

Meaſures equally violent were adopted againſt the 
provincial parliaments. . That of Brittany was ſur- 
priſed by the intruſion of a major general, who pro- 


duced lettres de cachet for the firſt preſident, ſolici- 


tor general, and regiſter, and compelled them by an 
armed force to eraſe from their regiſters the arrets 
obnoxious to the courte The members, however, 
allembled oon after, and iflued a ſtrong proteſt 
againſt this act of power, which they pronounced 
in the higheſt degree to be arbitrary and illegal. 

At Metz, mareſchal d'Armentieres entere the 
parliament houſe at the head of eight companies of 
grenadiers, tore to pieces ſeveral of the arrets, and 


baniſhed the moſt diſtinguiſhed members ; Beſangon, 
was infulted by a ſimilar inſtance of military vio- 


lence ; yet Rouen ſtill perſevered in its deputation, 
and its complaints were echoed by the chamber of 
aids at Paris; who after in vain ſeeking acceſs to the 
throne, to the amazement and confiificn of the 
court, printed its remonſtrance. 

The difcontent of the populace, who looked up 
with admiration to the patriotiſm and heroic firmneſs 
of the parliamenis, was increaſed by a dearth which 
prevatled this year throughout the kingdom A 


 leanty ſupply was procured by opening the ports, and 


permitting foreigners as well as natives to import or 
export corn at will, without any retroſpect to the 


price for which it might have been ſold during the 
continuance in the ports; But though this regula- 


tion might alleviate the public miſery, yet ſo fatal 
were the ravages of famine, that in Limoſin and 
Marche only, tour thouſand perſons are ſuppoſed to 
have periſhed. 

The monarch; immerſed in ſenſuality, heard with 


indifference the cries of his POP: ; but he liſtened 


with 
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the counteſs du Barri. The hatred of that lady to 
the duke of Choiſeuil was conſtant and undiſguiled; 
and her royal lover, amidit the blandiſhments of 
amorous intercourſe, was inceflantly urged to dif. 
miſs the obnoxious miniſter. But whatever promiſes 
were drawn from the eaſy king in the hours of dal. 
Hance, were repeatedly revoked on reflection; and 
it is probable that the duke of Choiſeul might til] 


have retained his poſt, had not the imprudence of | 


his ſiſter, and his own enterpriſing genius, precipi- 
tated his downfall  _- 

The pride of the ducheſs de Grammont was ſc- 
verely mortified by the aſcendancy of the counteſs 
du Barri; though neither young nor handſome, ſhe 
had aſpired to the royal bed, and hoped to confirm, 
by her influence as miſtreſs to the king, the power 
to which her brother had attained as miniſter. This 
pw" was blaſted by the fond attachment of 
Lewis to his new favourite; and the ducheſs, in- 
ſtead of remaining at Verſailles, and endeavouring 
ſecretly to undermine her enemies, gave open vent 
to her indignation ; ſhe inflamed the parliaments of 
the different provincial towns; and in a progreſs 
through France, aſſured them, that in their 'remon- 
ſtrances to the crown they would be ſupported by the 


duke of Choiſeul. | 3 
But the impetuoſity of that miniſter plunged him 


into a more fatal error. The court of Spain had al- 
ready formed deſigns againſt Port Egmont, a fettle- 
ment on one of the Malouine iflands, and poſſeſſed 


_ ty the Englith. I he duke of Choiſeul, who had 


with impatience ſubmitted to the triumphs of that 


people, aſſured the cabinet of Madrid that Levis 


wonld firmly maintain the union of the houſe of 

Bourbon, and the engagements that he had contracted 

by the Family Compact. The intrigues of the duke 

could not long be kept ſecret from the * 15 
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heard with aſtoniſhment the preſumption of that 
ſtateſman, who hazarded an anſwer of ſuch import- 
ance without the {concurrence of the crown; he 
trembled at the thoughts of war, and at the duties 
which muſt obtrude upon hours which he had devot- 
ed to pleaſure; he was ſtill embarraſſed by the re- 


monſtrances of his parliaments; and he determined 


to get rid of a miniſter whom he ſuſpected of too 
much complacency towards thoſe aſſemblies. I he 
count de St. Florentin, lately created duke de la 
Vrilliere, was appointed to carry him the fatal Lettre 


de Cachet, which was couched in the following 


terms: „ The diſſatisfaction Iexperience in your ſer- 


« vices, obliges me to baniſh you to Chanteloup, 


where you will repair in twenty-four hours. 1 
% would have ſent you much further, if it had not 

© been for the particular eſteem I have for the 
e ducheſs de Choiſeul, in whoſe welfare I am much 
« intereſted. Be careful that your conduct does 


not ſorce me to take ſome other ſtep; and 1 pray | 


God to keep you in his holy protection.“ 

The duke of Choiſeul found fome com- 
penſation for the loſs of royal favour in 
the approbation of the public ; and he retired with 
the acclamations of the people at large. But his re- 
treat ſecured not the ſubmiſſion of the parliaments of 


A.D. 1771. 


France; and thoſe aſſemblies, though deprived of 


the fupport that they had looked up to, ſtill main- 
tained a conduct equally firm and honourable. The 
members long withſtood the royal edit, by which 
they were to acknowledge themſelves obliged 3 in fu- 


ture to regiſter all the edicts of the king, even 
againſt their own remonſtrances, The preſence of 


the monarch at length compelled them to enter on 
their journals the fatal edict; but in their next aſ- 


ſembly the parliament of Paris complained of it as 


an act of force, and appointed a deputation to ag 


king to entreat him to withdraw it. Their language 
on 
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on this occaſion was bold, firm, and animated: 
“ Your edict, Sire, is deſtructive of all law; your 
““ parhament is charged to maintain the law; and 


the law periſhing, they ſhould periſh with it: 


„ Theſe are, Sire, the laſt words of your parlia- 
„ ment.” 15 5 . 

Lewis, enraged at their perſeverance, now yield - 
ed to the moſt violent councils, and prepared to 


ſupport his authority by the moſt deciſive meaſures : 


The members, in the dead of night, were waked 
in their beds by parties of the guards, who preſented 


£ 


to each of them a Lettre de Cachet which enjoined 


them to declare whether they would reſume the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, which they had abandoned, 
or perſiſt in their refuſal. Though in the moment 
of contuſion a tew were ſurpriſed into acquieſcence, 
yet theſe ſoon retracted: They were commanded to 
attend at court, to receive their diſmiſſion; and 
maintaining, even in the preſence of the ſovereign, 
the ſame decent but inflexible firmneſs, the whole 


body of the parliament was baniſhed from the ca- 
pital. | „ 


The chief author of a conduct ſo daring and odi- 
ous, was the chancellor de Maupeou; a man who 
had aſcended to power by the practice of every 
ſpecies of iraud and deceit, and who ſhared with the 


duke d'Aiguillon the public hatred. At his ſug- 


geſtion a temporary tribunal was erected, at which 
the lawyers of the crown were compelled to aſſiſt; 
but this phantom of a parliament, and the hopes of 
the people that the old one would be reſtored, were 
{con extinguiſhed. The king, at the laſt bed of jul- 
tice that he held, iſſued three edicts ; the firſt for the 
diſſolution of the preſent parliament ; the ſecond for 
the ſuppreſſion of the Court of Aids; and the third 
tor the transformation of the Grand Council into a 
new parliament. The king cloſed the aſſembly with 


theſe Ceciiive words: © You have juſt heard my in- 


„ tentions; 


TTV 
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« tentions; it is my will that they ſhould be exe- 
« cuted. I command you to 'begin your functions 
“ next Monday; my chancellor will go to inital 
« you. I forbid all deliberations contrary to my 
“ will, and all repreſentations in favour of the an- 
« cient parliament; for I will never change.” 
Soon after the king declared that the juriſdiction of 
the new parliament, which reached from Lyons to 


Arras, was too extenſive ; he now divided it into fix 
different parts: each court was to have a ſimilar ju- 


riſdiction, and to be held at Arras, Lyons, Cler- 
mont, Blois, Poictiers, and Paris; a new code of 
laws, which had been framed by the chancellor, 


was alſo preſented and approved; and meaſures ac- 


cordingly taken for carrying them into execution. 

The parliament of Rouen had not beheld in 
hlence the fate of their brethren at Paris; they de- 
clared the new parliament uſurpers, and enemies of 
the ſtate; and ſtrictly forbad the acknowledgment 
or execution of any of their arrets. The court 
was awed by the danger of a conteſt with the power- 


ful and high-ſpirited duchy of Normandy; and it is 


ſurmiſed that the generous refuſal of the duke of 
Harcourt to command the troops intended to cruſh 
that province, induced Lewis to relinquiſh the vio- 
lent meaſures that he meditated. But the ſame re- 
ſpect was not paid to the parliaments of Beſangon, 
Bourdeaux, Aix, Thoulouſe, and Brittany ; theſe 
were totally ſuppreſſed, the members driven into 
exile, and new parliaments erected in the room of 
the old. 1 1 8 

The public diſcontent at the ſuppreſſion of their 
ancient parliaments was not leſſened by the appoint- 
ment of the duke d' Aiguillon to the poſt of miniſ- 
ter for foreign affairs. That nobleman, by the 


triendſhip of the counteſs du Barri, and the diſ- 
honourable interpoſition of the royal authority, had 


eluded the ſword of Juſtice ; and it was the ſtrong 
expreſſion 
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expreſſion of the duke of Briflac; a nobleman of 4 


lively and romantic diſpoſition, that he had indeed 


& ſaved his head, but that his neck had been twiſted.” 
He was now preferred to an office of the higheſt 
importance, and the king; by conſtant marks of 


_ favour; ſeemed deſirous on every occaſion of tri- 


umphing over the feelings of his people. 


A. D. Yet the inſenſibility of Lewis was not 


1771, 1772. entirely proof againſt one inſtante of op- 
poſition. The princes of the blood: had ſtrongly 
proteſted ngainſt the late invocations ; and their firm- 
neſs had drawn upon them the king's indignation ; 
they were forbid to appear in the royal preſence; 
and ultimately baniſhed from court; but theſe illuſ- 
trious perſons ill brooked their exile from ſcenes of 
gaiety and magnificence ; with the life of tlie cbunt 


of Clermont their fortitude expired; they lan- 


guiſhed to return to the circle of royal pleaſures; 


and the king, who beheld the luſtre of his court 


clouded: during their abſence, accepted, with plea- 
fare, their overtures of accommodation. 
The courts: of Vienna and Madrid ſaw with regret 
the duke d' Aiguillon, as miniſter for foreign affairs, 
poſſeſſed of a poſt to which their wiſhes were inceſ- 
fantly recalling the duke of Choiſeul: And the new 


| ſecretary, though not deſtitute of capacity; yet ſuf: 


fered the partition of Poland to be concluded againſt 
the evident intereſt of France: Lewis himſelf was 
ſo {truck at the firſt intelligence of the event, that 
he could not help exclaiming, „Alas! if Choiſeul 
© had been here, this would not have happened.” 
But this tranſient! emotion ſoon ſubſided in the arms 
of the counteſs du Barri; and the revolution of 
Stockholm; accompliſhed. under the auſpices, of 
France, which overthrewithe power of the ariſtocracy; 
and eſtabliſhed the authority of the ſovereign, re- 
ſtored the reputation of the duke d! Aiguillon. 


0 


Dielisered 
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Delivered from the remonſtrances of his partia- 
ment, and devoted to voluptuouſneſs, the hours of 
Lewis ſeemed to glide in conſtant enjoyment ; the 
chancellor de Maupeou took care that all money 
edicts were regiſtered; and the inventive ſpirit of 
finance, by oppreſling the people, liberally fupplied 


the profuſion of the court. The holy deference of 


the king for the ſee of Rome was ſoothed by ceding 
to Pope Ganganelli, Avignon, and the county of 


Venaiſſin, which had been re-claimed in the admi- 


niſtration of the duke of Choiſeuk The marquis 
of Monteynard was, by the intrigues of the duke 
d'Aiguillon, diſmiſſed from the war department; 
and the latter nobleman, by the fond partiality of 
the fovereign, was inveſted with the ſpoils of the diſ- 
graced miniſter. | 1 a Dy 
But in the moment of ſatiety, the mind 1 
of Lewis ſtill appeared impreffed with ©" ne. 
ſettled melancholy; the ſudden death of the marquis 


de Chauvelin, the companion of his ſenſual exceſſes. 


ſtrongly affected him; and the ſubſequent fate of 
nareſchat d'Armentiers, who expired in a fimilar 
manner, and who was nearly the famie age as the 
monarch, increaſed his gloomy ſenſations. He was 
ſenſible of the daily diminution of his ſtrength ; 
even the charms of the counteſs du Barri could no 
longer excite deſire; and though that lady ſtill re- 
tained her influence, new objects were requiſite to 
rouze the languid powers of the king. To provide 
theſe was the inceflant care of the counteſs; and 
her aſſiduity in this office, proved at once fatal to 


her own grandeur, and the life of her royal 


lave. 


A new beauty who was introduced into the bed 
of the monarch, communicated to the deſpoiler of 


her innocence the fatal ſeeds of diſeaſe. The ſymp- 
toms of the ſmall pox already appeared on the king, 


and by the advice of his phyſicians he was haſtily 


removed 
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removed from Trianon to Verſailles. The dariger 
hourly increaſed ; and Lewis, appriſed of the nature 
of his diſorder, found, with the approach of death, 
the ſenſe of religion return; he defired that the 
counteſs du Barri, who had officiouſly attended him, 
might be removed; he received the ſacrament; and 
declared his intention to exert himſelf ever after for 
the maintenance of religion, and the RE of his 
people. 

But it was not permitted to bim tb evince the 
ſincerity of theſe declarations;, the ignorance of 
his phyſicians co- operated with the virulence of the 
diſcaſe; a momentary change for the better was ſuc- 
ceeded by certain indications of ſpeedy diſſolution; 
and eight days after the firſt attack, that monarch 
cloſed a reign of fifty-nine, and a life of lixty- five 

cars. 

5 Such was the fate of Lewis the Fifteenth, who 
at length fell a victim to thoſe-ſenſual appetites, in 
the gratification of which he had ſacrificed his own 
fame and the welfare of his ſubjects. The enviable 
appellation, of well-beloved, which had been con- 
ferred in the moment of danger by a lively and en- 
thuſiaſtic people, was effaced by thirty years of laſ- 
civious excels, profuſion, and rapacity ; his exam- 
ple had looſened the bands of morality, his prodi- 
gality had exhauſted the credit and reſources of his 
country, and his wanton pride had: trampled upon 
the remnant of the conſtitution, |, His affections 
ſeemed to have been connned within the narrow 
limits of his perſonal pleaſures and ſecurity; the 
marchioneſs of Pompadour, who ſo long enjoyed 

his confidence and ſhared his embraces, expired 

without a ſigh of regret from the monarch, who, 
during her life, had obeyed and adored her; ; and 
the death of his ſon, the dauphin, was received 
without any mark of emotion by the royal inſenſi- 


ble. It was by inceſſantly ſuggeſting to him 2 
na 


ſonal danger, that the counteſs du Barri ſtimulated 


him to the deciſive eaſure of ſuppreſling the anci- 
ent parliaments of France : But though concealed 
from the public eye, the embers of freedom were 
ſtill carefully cheriſhed ; the magnanimity of thoſe aſ- 
ſemblies had awakened new ideas in the boſoms of the 
French ; they were taught by the late remonſtrances 
to conſider their inherent rights; and the glorious 


flame, in the ſucceeding reign, burſt forth with 


accumulated force, and overwhelmed the throne 
of deſpotiſm, 9 5 1 
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countels 


| coun! 
CHAPT LK, XL mocu 

EY 25 from 
| Lewis the Sixteenth aſcends the Throne of Francc— the o 
| Removes the late Miniſters—Suppreſſes the neu, the | 
0 and recalls the ancient Parliament of Paris.—Final to ex 
1 reduction of Corfica.—Diſputes between Great-Bri- the p 
_ tain and her Colonies.—Dearth and diſturbances 15 
5 in France. Coronation of the King.—War. betweer man 
Wo Spain and the Emperor of Morocco.—Rupture be. diſco 
5 . tzveen Great-Britain and the Americans. Suppreſ He it 
. fron 7 the Mouſquetaires.— Monſicur Necker nomi— from 
6 nated to the direction of the Finances. —T he Ameri- rende 
5 cans declare themſelves free and independent ſtates. ed th 
3 —Privately ſupported by Lewis.—Vijit of the En- pied 
AN peror of Germany to Paris.—Progreſs of the War niſhe 
3 in America.—Defeat and capture of General Bur- nd 
| | goyne. | and 1 
A i Ne ſtatel 
_ A. D. 1754. Lr WIS the Sixteenth, at the age why 
4 of twenty, ſucceeded to the throne of imp 
. his grandfather; and whatever ſatisfaction might 'T1 
I ariſe from the ſplendid proſpe& before him, was the 3 
alloyed by the general diſtreſs that preſented itſelf We 

throughout the kingdom. Domeſtic cares were temp 

added to thoſe of the public; the contagious dil- ney 

order of which the late king died, had been com- 5 

municated to his three daughters, the | princeſles del 

Adelaide, Sophia, and Victoire; a general conſter- bf h 

nation took place; the people trembled for the ſatety ier 

of the king and his brothers; and it was ſcarcely hr 

deemed an improbable event, that the whole royal mart 

family might have been ſwept off by that fatal peſt, A 

which had ſo long been its inveterate enemy. _ of p 

But theſe fears were of ſhort duration; the prin- who 

ceſſes recovered from the natural diſorder; and the dif 

king, with the two princes, his brothers, and the 3 5 
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counteſs d'Artois, wife of the younger, were all 
inoculated at the fame time, and were ſoon releaſed 
from any apprehenſions by the eaſe and fafety of 
e operation; their example contributed to remove 
the prejudices againſt that important diſcovery, and 
to extend the practice from the court throughout 
the provinces of France. 

The health of Lewis was no ſooner confirmed, 
than he diligently applied himſelf to extinguiſh the 


diſcontent and alleviate the calamities of his people. 


He immediately determined to remove thoſe perſons 
from office whoſe errors, or oppreſſive conduct, had 
rendered them diſagreeable to the nation; he recall- 


ed the count of Maurepas, who had formerly occu- | 


pied the marine department, but who had been ba- 
niſhed from the court for three and twenty years, 
and whoſe ability and integrity had been eſteemed 
and recommended by the deceaſed dauphin. This 
tateſman, however, declined the reſumption of his 
former ſtation ; and with a ſeat in the privy council, 
without any particular office, influenced the moſt 


important concerns of government. 


The counteſs du Barri, whoſe aſcendeney over 
the paſſions of the late monarch had occaſioned ſo 
many evils, was permitted to ſhelter herſelf in con- 


tempt and obſcurity ; ſeveral ladies, who had dif- 
tinguiſhed themſelves by their ſervile aſſiduities to 
her, were baniſhed from the royal circle ; while the 
ducheſs of Grammont enjoyed at once the diſgrace 
of her enemy, and the favour of the preſent ſove- 


reign ; ſhe was recalled to court by a letter from the 


young queen herſelf, and was treated with every 
mark of diſtinction and honour. _ - 

At length the duke d' Aiguillon reſigned his office 
of prime miniſter, and the chancellor de Maupeou, 


who had divided with him the hatred of France, was 


ulmifſed from his high and important truſt ; yet, 


eren on this occaſion, the moderation of the king 
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beneficial in their effects, vet the people received 
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was conſpicuous ; the puniſhment of Maupeou was 
limited to the loſs of his employment; he was per: 
mitted to retire to the noble eſtate which he had ac- 
quired in Normandy, and to enjoy without reſtraint 
the ſpoils of an oppreſſed people. The ſeals were 
delivered to monſieur Miromenil, preſident of the 
parliament of Rouen; the count of Vergennes, 
who had filled with reputation the poſt of ambafl:. 
dor to the courts of Conſtantinople and Stockholm, 
was called to preſide over the foreign department ; 
and the count of Muy, afterwards created mareſchal, 
was nominated ſecretary of war. LEE, 
The diſmiſſal of the duke d* Aiguillon had filled 
the partizans of the duke of Choiſeul with the 
higheſt exultation ; their ardent fancy beheld him 
again inveſted with ſupreme authority, and eXtend- 


ing his negociations into the different courts of 


Europe; but whether the enterpriſing genius of that 


nobleman was deemed inconſiſtent with the preſent } 


pacific ſyſtem, or that the ſubordinate miniſters 
dreaded his haughty ſpirit, and ſilently traverſed his 
return to power, the hopes of his adherents were 
ſuffered gradually to ſubſide : He was indeed recalled 
to court, and ſhared with his fiſter, the ducheſs of 


 Grammont, the ſmiles of his ſovereign ; but thee 


favours were only extended to him as a private per- 
ſon, and he was ſedulouſſy excluded from all parti- 
cipation in public affairs. 5 | 

A ſtill more popular ſtep was an edict publiſhed 
in the name ot the king, in which he engaged to 
pay unremitting attention to the management of the 
finances; to reſtore the dilcharge of the public debt, 
which had been intercepted by his predeceſſor ; and 
to make full compenſation to thoſe who had ſuffercd 
by that injuricus meaſure. At the fame time ſeveral 
ſchemes of ceconomy were introduced; and though 
theſe. were more pleaſing in their appearance than 
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with tranſport, plans which promiſed ſome future 
attention to their happineſs, and at leaſt a deſire to 
deliver them from the burdens under which they 
groaned, The price of bread, which had alſo riſen 
to an exceſſive height, was reduced by the prudent 
management of the miniſters; and thoſe who in 


the confuſion of the laſt reign had treaſured up the 


corn in their granaries, were now purſuaded” to 
bring it to market, 
Such attentions could not fail to command the 


gratitude of the populace, and whenever the monarch 
appeared in public, he was attended by the accla- 


mations of the multitude ; yet one circumſtance was 
wanting to eſtabliſh the general joy, and France ſtill 
panted after the reſtoration of her ancient parlia- 
ments. When the ſolemn funeral ſervice for the 
late king was perfarmed in the abbey church of St. 


Denys, the new parliament was ſummoned to attend 
the ceremonial ; but the duke of Orleans refuled to 


appear, ar to act in any manner in conjunction with 
that body. In a letter ta the king he avowed his 
reaſons far abſenting himſelf; and the monarch, 
diſguſted with this unexpected oppoſition, and un- 


certain what effect it might produce upon the other 


princes of the blood, exiled the duke of Orleans, 
with his ſon the duke of Chartres, from his court. 
The people, who had flattered themſelves that 
the diſmiſſal of the obnoxious miniſters would have 
been attended by the reſtoration of their 1dol, the 
parliament, were ſtunned by this ſtroke ; they con- 
ſidered the two dukes as victims to the public good; 


the general diſcontent immediately revived: and 5 
lewis, when next he preſented himſelf to the inha- 


bitants of the metropolis, inſtead of the uſual marks 


of applauſe, was received in awful ſilence; dejec- 


tion was ſtrongly painted in every countenance; 
aud the young m onareh ſoon perceived that he 
: could 
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could only reign in the hearts of his ſubjects by a 
ready compliance with their wiſhes. 
Preparations were immediately made to ſooth the 
anxious minds of an enthuſiaſtic people; the duke 
of Orleans was again invited to join the royal coun- 
cils, and his preſence gave confidence to their reſo. 
lutions. The lettres de cachet which had been 
iſſued againſt the members of the aucient parlia- 
ment were revoked ; guards were poſted, to ſecure 
the obnoxious perſons who compoſed the preſent 
from the rage of the populace,; and the king, after 
attending divine ſervice, went to the great chamber 
of parliament, accompanied by his brothers, by the 
dukes of Orleans and Chartres, the other prince of the 


blood, and the great oflicers of ſtate, and command- 


ed the edict to be regiſtered which re-eſtabliſhed the 
ancient parliaments, and for ever ſuppreſſed the 
New, | 

But though the prudence of Lewis had ſuggeſted 
to him this compliance with the ardent defires of 
his ſubjects, he endeavoured {till to preſerve pure 
and undiminiſhed the royal authority, and was 
equally averſe with his predeceſſor to granting to 
theſe popular aflemblies any power that could poſſi- 
bly circumſcribe his own. He explained his inten- 
tions by the ſpeech in which he addreiled that auguſt 
body. The itep that he had taken to enſure the 
tranquillity and happineſs of his ſubjects, ought not, 
he obſerved, to invalidate his own authority; and 
he hoped, from the zeal and attachment of the pre- 
{ent aſſembly, an example of ſubmiiſion to the reſt 
of his ſubjects. Their repeated reſiſtance to the 
commands of his grandfather had compelled that 
monarch to maintain his prerogative by their ba- 
niſhment ; and they were now recalled, in the ex- 
pectation that they would quietly exerciſe their func- 
tions, and diſplay their gratitude by their obedience. 
He concluded with declaring, that it was his defire 


* 


to 


o bury in oblivion all paſt grievances; that he 
ſhould ever behold with extreme diſapprobation what- 
ever might tend to create diviſions and diſturb the 
general tranquillity ; and that his chancellor would 
read his ordinance to the aſſembly, from which they 
might be aſſured he would not ſuffer the ſmalleſt de- 
viation to be made, 8 
That ordinance was couched in the moſt explicit 
terms, and was immediately regiſtered by the king's 
command: The articles of it limited within very 
narrow bounds the pretenſions of the parliament of 
Paris; the members were forbidden to look upon 
themſelves as one body with the other parliaments 
of the kingdom, or to take any ſtep, or aſſume any 
title, that might tend towards, or imply, ſuch an 
union: They were enjoined never to relinguiſh the 
adminiſtration of public juſtice, except in caſes of 
abſolute neceſſity, for which the firſt preſident was 
to be reſponſible to the king ; and it was added, that 


on their diſobedience the Grand Council might re- 


place the parliament, without any new edict for 
the purpoſe. 


They were ſtill however permitted to enjoy the 


right of remonſtrating before the regiltering of any 
edicts or letters patent, which they might conceive 
injurious to the welfare of the people, provided they 


preſerved in their repreſentations ' the reſpect due to 


the throne, But theſe remonſtrances were not to be 


repeated; and the parliament, if they proved in- 
eltectual, were to regiſter the edict objected to with- 
in a month at fartheſt from the firſt day of its being 


publithed : They were ſtrictly forbidden to iſſue any 


arrets which might excite trouble, or in any manner 
retard the execution of the king's ordinances ; and 


they were aſſured by the king himſelf, at the con- 
clufion of this code for their future conduct, that as 


long as they adhered to the bounds preſcribed, and 
attempted not to enlarge the power granted to them, 
| that 
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that they might depend upon his protection and coun. 
tenance. | | . 75 os 
Such were the terms on which Lewis conſented 
to reſtore the ancient parliaments of his kingdom ; 
and while he delivered himſelf from the odium that 
involved his predeceflor, he reduced the authority 
of thoſe aſſemblies which had ſhaken the infant 
throne of Lewis the Fourteenth. Yet the conceſ- 
ſions of the parliament may be vindicated as prudent 
and politic; they had to contend with a young mo- 
narch, poſſeſſed of the affections of the people, and 
whoſe ſhort reign had not yet allowed them an op- 
portunity of changing their opinions. Moſt of the 
members had purchaſed their places at a confiderable 
expence ; and though their zeal amidſt the popular 
applauſe had triumphed over every other conſidera- 
tion, yet they could not be entirely indifferent to the 
honours and affiuence they had renounced. Each 
day more firmly eſtabliſhed the juriſdiction that had 
been erected on their ruins; and ſhould a continu- 
ance of their abſence gradually extinguiſh the re- 
gard of the Pariſians, they were ſenſible the jealouſyof 
the crown would ever afterwards prechude their recall 
from exile; but if once reinſtated in their dignities 
and the adminiſtration of juſtice, new opportunities 


might offer of re- aſſerting the power they had ſur- 


rendered. 


Even in the firſt moments of their return, they 


diſplayed a ſpirit unſubdued by adverſity; the arti- 
cle reſpecting remonſtrances was darkly and doubt- 


fully worded, and they already aſpired to their for- 


mer pretenſions; but their infant oppoſition was 
cruſhed by the deciſion of the monarch, and the an- 
ſwers to one of their repreſentations, That he mu/t 
be obeyed, was concluſive. 

It was not only the parliament that ſilently bowed 
before the majeſty of the new ſovereign : The arch- 
biſhop of Parts had renewed the commotions of — 

| u 
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bull Vnigenitus, and had oppoſed the adminiſtration 


of the ſacrament ; but he was vanquiſhed by the ſtern 


juſtice of the king, who declared, that inſtead of 


conſigning him to that exile which the late monarch 
nad repeatedly inflied, on his again diſturbing the 
tranquillity of the kingdom he would give him over 
tothe utmoſt rigour of the law. | 

The provincial een be of Beſangon, Bour- 
deaux, Aix, Thoutouſe, and Britanny, that had 
been ſuppreſſed by the deceaſed monarch, were alſo 
reſtored by the preſent ; and unanimity eſtabliſhed 
at home, France had leiſure to direct her attention 
to her late conqueſt of Corſica, which ſtill ſtruggled 
to throw off the yoke, and reſume her native inde- 
pendence, | 

To juſtify the ſeverities which. were afterwards 
practiſed againſt thoſe brave but unfortunate iſland- 
ers, the court of Verſailles had induftrioufly circu- 
lated a rumour of dark and bloody conſpiracy. But 
as no detail of this plot has been given, the reality 
of it has ever been queſtioned ; and it is more than 
probable, the revolt of the Corſicans originated in 
ihe oppreftion of their governors, and was the re- 
ſult of momentary indignation, rather than the con- 
lequence of any ſettled plan: Whatever was the 
ſource of it, the effects were fatal to that unhappy 


people; ſome tranſient ſucceſles in the firſt deſultory 


noſtilities, were ſoon effaced by a ſeries of ſfanguina- 
ry chaſtifements, The new miniſters were deſirous 
of diſplaying their vigour and activity; freſh rein- 
forcements were continually poured into the ifland ; 
and the inmoſt receſſes of that mountainous country 
were penetrated by the perſeverance, and over- 
whelmed by the numbers of the victors: Thoſe wha 


had appeared moſt forward in oppoſing the govern- 


ment of France, atoned for their imprudence by the 
loſs of their lives; and great part of their followers, 
who had been excited to arms by their raſh ſuggeſ- 


tions, 
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tions, were tranſported to the Weſt India iſlands, 


and condemned to perpetual ſlavery. 

In the final reduction of Corſica, France had 
feized the moment of favourable enterpriſe ; and 
her ancient and formidable rival, England, was 
diverted from attending to her conduct, by her own 


more momentous and immediate concerns. The 


laſt war, which had ſo deeply wounded the glory 
and power of the houſe of Bourbon, had eſtabliſh- 
ed the dominion of the Englith over North America ; 
but with an extent of territory that people ſeem not 
to have poſſeſſed, or to have cultivated the affections 
of their coloniſts, The idea of impoſing various 
taxes on the Americans had been alternately adopted 
and abandoned; it was now finally determined to 
de enforced, and the miniſters of Great Britain pro- 
claimed their reſolution of drawing a ſettled revenue 
from tlieir valuable dependencies acroſs the Atlantic. 
A ſmall duty was laid upon tea; but even this, tri- 


fling as it amounted to, was ſpurned at by the Ameri- 


cans ; aſſociations were formed, and ſubſcriptions 
cheerfully entered into; and on the arrival of the 
| ſhips that were freighted with the obnbxious Com- 
modity, ſeveral of them were boarded by parties of 
men diſguiſed as Mohawk Indians, who, without 
committing any other act of violence, inſtantly 
threw the tea overboard ; the captains of the other 


ſhips, alarmed for the intereſt of their owners, 


thought it moſt prudent to avoid riſking a ſimilar 
loſs, and ſteered back their courſe to England. 
Theſe tumultuous proceedings in America were 
heard with reſentment by the miniſters of Great 
Britain; and it was determined ſeverely to chaſtiſe 
the town and port of Boſton, which had been diſ- 
tinguiſhed as the ſcene of outrage. - The Britiſh par- 
liament condemned the town of Boſton to pay tor 
the tea thus deſtroyed ; and as a further puniſhment, 


they reſolved to deprive it of the privilege of a 


port, 
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port, until the - ſovereign ſhould be ſatisfied of the 
diſpoſition of the inhabitants to carry on trade quiet- 
ly, obey the laws, and ſubmit to the duties impoſed 
until that ſhould appear, the cuſtom-houſe of Boſton, 
and conſequently the commerce, was to be removed 
to Salem, a port about ſeventeen miles diſtance. _ 

This act of regulation was ſucceeded by another 


for the better government of Maſſachuſetts Bay, the 


province in which Boſton is ſituated. The bill for 
that purpoſe, altered entirely the form of conſtitu- 


tion throughout the province; it took the whole 


executive power out of the hands of the people, 
and veſted the nomination of judges, counſellors, 
and magiſtrates of all kinds, in the crown, and in 
ſome cales in the king's governor; and to give 
weight to theſe innovations, General Gage, an of- 
ſicer who had long ſerved in America with reputa- 


tion, was ſent out as governor of the province with 
_ a conſiderable military force. 


But the Americans received with indignation, 


Inſtead of ſubmiſſion, the bill that had been framed 


for their coercion; at Boſton they reſolved to 
diſcontinue the uſe of all goods imported from the 
Eaſt Indies, and Great Britain, until their griev- 
ances ſhould be fully redreſſed; and they ſtrongly 
recommended every poſſible encouragement to be 
given to the manufactures of their own country. 
The other provinces of the continent, whoſe jea- 
louſy of the ſuperior trade of Boſton, it was ſup- 
poled, would have allured them to a concurrence 


in meaſures calculated for its depreſſion, diſplayed a 
ſimilar ſpirit of reſiſtance: A general alarm was 


ſpread from one end of North America to the 
other; meetings were held in every town; and theſe 
numerous aſſemblies all agreed in expreſſing their 
dread, that their grants and charters, with all their 
rights and civil immunities, might be extinguiſhed 
by the breath of parliament. Even Salem, the 

| town 
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town to which the government and trade of Boſton 
was to have been transferred, diſdained to profit by 


the ſpoils of her oppreſſed brethren, and joined in 


the general reprobation of the injuſtice of Great 
Britain. 2 

The new judges who had been appointed by the 
mother country were every where rendered incapa- 
ble of proceeding in their office; upon opening the 


courts the juries throughout the provinced refuſed 


to be ſworn, and rejected any other eſtabliſhment 
than what had been warranted by the ancient laws 
and uſages of their country ; an end was put to all 


forms of law and government, and the province 
of Maſlachuſetts Bay, was relinquiſhed to «he 
fame independent anarchy as had exiſted in the ear- 


lieſt ages. At length the twelve colonies that ſtretch 
from Nova Scotia to Georgia, and are diſtinguiſhed 


by the names of New Hampſhire, . 


Rhode Iſland, Providence, Connecticut, New Yor 
New Jerſey, Penſylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, animated by 
one ſpirit, nominated deputies to repreſent them 


in a general congreſs. This was held in Philadel- 


ons the capital of Penſylvania ; and their firſt re- 
olution was an approbation of the conduct of Maſ- 
ſachuſetts-Bay, and a determination that if force 
Mould be employed to carry the acts againſt that 
province into execution, all America ſhould join 
| bn the defence of it. They unanimouſly concurred 
in diſcouraging all goods imported gn Great 
Britain, and they ſtrongly exhorted the inhabitants 
to countenance their own manufactures: To this 
was ſubjoined an energetic addreſs to the French in- 


habitams of Canada, inviting them to join the ſtand- 


ard of freedom, and to render complete the con: 
federacy of the continent of North America. 
While the diſcontents of the colonies of Great 


Britain affumed the form of ſerious reſiſtance, the 


empreis 


1 
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enpreſs of Ruſſia was employed in terminating a 
long and. ſucceſsful war which ſhe had maintained 


+ againſt the Ottoman Porte. The haughty ſpirits of 


the Moſlems had been broken by repeated defeats 
their camp preſented a diſguſting ſcene of mingled 
terror and mutiny; and the Divan at length con- 
deſcended to ſubſcribe a treaty which exalted the 
glory of one empire as much as it debaſed the other. 
he independency of the Crimea was eſtabliſhed ; the 
diſtricts of Kilburn, Kerche, and Jenickala, with the 
extenſive country between the Bog and the Dnieper, 
were ceded to Ruſſia; and a free navigation was 
granted to the Rufans'i in all the Turkiſh ſeas, in 
which was included the paſſage of the Dardanclles, 
with all the privileges and immunities which had been 


allowed to the moſt favoured nations. Wich 


equal ſucceſs Catharine at the ſame time extinguith- 
ed a rebellion which had been excited in the ancient 
kingdoms of Caſan and Aſtracan: The impoſtor, 
who had aſſumed the name and title of Peter the 
Third, was taken, and ſuffered. the juſt puniſſument 
of his preſumption ; a few examples in the places 
molt remarkable for their diſaffection were neceſ- 
farily made, but the clemency of the empreſs ſoon 
after extended a general pardon to the obicure and 
miſgyided multitude. . 

The death of pope Ganganelli, who had filed 
the apoſtolical chair with prudence and moderation, 
was an event generally regretted by the countries 
which yet acknowledged the dominion of the holy 
ſee. His pontificate had been rendered memorable 
by the abolition of the ſociety of Jeſus; and a vague 
and idle rumour pervaded Europe, that he had fallen 
a ſacrifice to the poiſonous arts and reſentment of 
that order. The falſehood of this charge was prov- 
cd by the united teſtimony of the different miniſters 
of the houſe of Bourbon: Thefe were preſent at the 
opening of the * ; and the phyſicians and ſur- 
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geons who aſſiſted at the operation, pronounced his 
deceaſe to be the effect of a gradual and natural 
decay. Though the authority of the ſucceſſors of 
St. Peter have long been diſregarded. by the en- 
lightened nations of Europe, yet the vacant dignity 
was warmly conteſted ; and it was not till the en- 
ſuing year that the votes of the conclave fixed the 
tiara on the head of John Angelo Braſchi, a native 
of Ravenna in the Romagna, and who aflumed the 
name of Pius the Sixth. | 

Though Lewis could not behold with- , p. ,... 
out ſecret ſatisfaction the diſturbances 17 8 
in America, which menaced the grandeur of Great 
Britain, yet the tranquillity and happineſs of his 
own kingdom were far from being eſtabliſhed; the 


wounds which had been inflicted by the ſupine 
profuſion of the late monarch, ſtill required time to 


heal; and the elevation of monſieur Turgot to the 


chief direction of finances, afforded no ſmall dif: 
content to the powerful body of the farmers-general. 
integrity and ability, 


That miniſter, endued with 
had delivered the comme! 


e of grain from many 


injudicious reſtrictions, both with regard to the in- 


ternal traffic and to foreign exportation'; but the 
ſcarcity of corn happened to coincide with the mo- 
ment of his regulations, and thoſe effects Which 
aroſe from dearth were aſctibed to the innovations he 
bad ſuggeſted. His ſecret enemies induſtriouſly cir- 


culated rumours, that the public diſtreſs was the 


confequence of certain political combinations ; 
and the people, whoſe real miſery was augmented 


by an idea of the incapacity and injuſtice of their 
rujers, tumultuouſly aſſembled in large and formi- 


dable bodies. They inſulted the magiſtrates, plun- 
dered the houſes, and in the commiſſion of theſe 


vutraces not only deſtroyed vaſt quantities of corn 


and flour, which might have alleviated their wants, 
but increaſed the general diſtreſs by deterring the 
' 5 5 proprietors 


proprietors of ꝓroviſions from a them to 
market. A diſtemper which had extended its fatal 

ravages amongſt the cattle through the heart of the 

kingdom, added to the public gloom ; and at Dijon, 


the capital of Burgundy, the inſurrection of the 
populace was attended with the moſt fatal conſe- 
quences: The unhappy people, ſtimulated by want, 
and inflamed to madneſs, had pillaged the houſe of 
the intendant, who with difficulty eſcaped from their 
fury. To check their progreſs, it was neceſſary 10 
ſummons to the ſupport of government a body of re- 
gular troops; yet the hungry inſurgents for ſome 
time maintained their ground againſt the diſciplined 
valour of their adverſaries; and it was not till near 


five hundred of theſe miſerable wretches had fallen, 


that they relinquiſhed the ineffectual conflict. 
The capital itſelf was not exempt from ſimilar 


diſtreſs and diſorders ; and Lewis, after having in 
vain endeavoured to ſooth the turbulent miſery of 


the people by the mildeſt remonſtrances, now pre- 


pared to repreſs their outrages by the moſt deciſive 


meaſures. He ordered the parliament of Paris to 


attend him at Verſailles ; and after repreſenting to 


them the immediate exigency which compelled him 
to deviate from the uſual courſe of juſtice, he ex- 


preſsly forbade them from making any repreſentations 


on the ſteps that he was determined to purſue : That 
auguſt body ſeemed indeed ſenſible of the neceſſity 


of adopting ſome quick and vigorous ſyſtem, and 


ſilently acquieſced under the, mandate of their 
ſovereign. : 8 


The king having thus fortified the royal authority 


by the ſilent approbation of his parliament, com- 
miſſioned the Marechauſſee, a military body depen- 
dent on the police, to diſperſe the ſeditious multi- 


tude, and to execute ſummary juſtice on the moſt : 


guilty, At the ſame time a pardon was held out to 
thoſe Who ſhould retire home, and make reſtitution 
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tor the corn they had taken away. The good effed; 
of theſe regulations were ſoon diſcernible ; number; 
endeavoured to efface their miſconduct by reimbur!. 
ing the perſons whom they had plundered; a few 
atoned for their crimes under the hands of the ex- 
ecutioner; and a plentiful harveſt which enſued, 
baniſhed the diſtreſs of the people, and confirmed 
the tranquillity of France. 
Io divert the minds of his ſubjects from the late 
gloomy ſcenes of miſery, the king refolved to cele- 
brate his coronation with royal magniticence at 
Rheims. The liberality of the clergy opportunely 
ſupplied a gift of twenty millions of livres; and 
the ancient dignities of the kingdom were revived 
on this occaſion, The count de Provence repreſent- 
ed the duke of Burgundy, the count d' Artois the 
duke of Normandy, the duke of Orleans, the duke 
of Aquitaine, the duke of Chartres the count of 
Thoulouſe, the prince of Condé the count of Flan- 
ders, and the duke of Bourbon the count of Cham- 
| nec. | ' | | GE ee . 
whe © marriage of the princeſs Clotilda, ſiſter to the 
king of France, to the prince of Piedmont, eldeſt 
_ fon of the king of Sardinia, was an event but little 
intereſting in modern politics. The courts of, Paris 
and Turin had long been joined in the cloſeſt con- 
nection ; and the tutility of theſe alliances, unleſs 
the mutual advantage of both parties cemented their 
ſubſequent union, had been too often experienced 
to oceaſion any alarm to the other powers of Eu- 
rope. hue | Sees! 
The humanity, of Lewis was confpicuoully di!- 
played in an edict which he cauſed. to be regiſtered 
in parliament, and which in future ſentenced the 
deſtrters from his army to work as ſlaves on the 
public roads, inſtead of puniſhing. them as formerly 
with death; and with equal attention to the general 
welfare. of his ſubjects, he, ſeized the moment of 


peace 


— 
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peace to reduce part of his numerous forces, and to 
fulfil thoſe promiſes of œconomy which on his ac- 
ceſſion he had given to his people. The death of the 
mareſchal de Muy, who filled the poſt of ſeci ctary 
at war, was ſucceeded by the appointment of the 
count de St. Germain to the vacant department: 


That nobleman, during the laſt war, had enjoyed a 


high military command in Germany; and the prince 
and his ſubjects were alike impreſſed with the 
moſt favourable opinion of his genius and appli- 
ff V 

While one royal branch of the houſe of Bourbon 


thus emerged from the clouds that had obſcured its 


glory, the other ſtill more eminently diſplayed the 
weakneſs of its government, and the deficiency of 
its judgment. Charles the Third, king of Spain, 
was arouſed from his peaceful flumber by the hoſtile 
inſults of a barbarian, who ruled over part of Afri- 
ca, and who ſtiled himſelf emperor of Morocco. 
This mooriſh prince, without any pretence of in- 
Jurys in a letter to the king of Spain, declared him- 
ſelf enjoined by the laws of the Alcoran to expel 
the Chriſtians Hom the forts that they held on the 
African coaſt ; at the ſame time that he profeſſed his 
wiſh in every other reſpect to maintain the peace 
that he ſubſcribed to with the court of Madrid, and 
to preſerve inviolate the commercial intercourſe of 
the two nations. 5 i de e 
This ſingular manifeſto of Mahomed Ben A 
dalla was anſwered by the court of Madrid by a 
declaration of war; but before Spain could tranſ- 
port her forces: to this diſtant ſcene of conteſt, the 
Mooriſh prince, with a numerous and ill-diſciplined 


army, had laid ſiege to Melilla, in the kingdom 


of Fez, on the ſhores of the Mediterranean, and 
oppoſite to Almeria in Spain. Though that fortreſs 
was in every reſpect but badly provided, yet the 
9 * conduct of 
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deſultory attacks of the aſſailants ; and the emperor, 
after having continued the blockade for ſome monthe, 
retired from the inauſpicious walls. 

I Spain had been tardy in affording ſuccour to 
the diſtreſs of 1 in Africa, 6 prepara- 
tions to avenge the inſult were proportioned to the 
length of time that had been employed in making 
them. Twenty-ſix thouſand of its beſt troops of 
that kingdom, ſupplied-with every engine for offen- 
five or defenſive war, were embarked on board four 
hundred tranſports. ;, Theſe were eſcorted by ſeven 
ſhips of ſeventy-four.guns, eight of forty, and thir- 
ty-two frigates. - This formidable armament, which 
threatened to overwhelm all Africa, after a tediou; 
voyage, caſt anchor in the Bay of | Algiers ; and the 
count O'Reilly, to whom the command of the land. 
forces were entruſted, determined immediately to 
commence his operations. 2 7 


While the | 


le the flups. diverted the attention of the 
enemy by a feigned attack on the town of Algiers, 
four. thouſand of the Spaniſh infantry. were ſucceſs- 
fully, landed ; but. theſe, inſtead of obeying. the 
commands. of their general, we, patiently awaiting 
the junction of their companions, ruſhed to the 
encounter with the Moors, and were received with 
a degree of firmneſs that was little expected. The 
conſequence of this preſumption was what might 
have been eaſily foreſeen; as faſt as freſh troops 
were landed, they haſtened to the ſupport of their 
friends, already engaged; and the advantages of 


* 


till and diſcipline were renounced in a combat which 


was; only diſtinguiſhed by deſperate courage and 
blind fury. For thirteen hours the ſenſe of national 
honour ſupported-the Spaniards againſt myriads ol 
their enemies at length, after the loſs of near four 
thouſand of their beſt troops, they were obliged to 
retire under ſhelter of the cannon. of their ſhips: 
Notwithſtanding the fatigues they had undergone 

| | in 
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had taken the alarm, and 
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in the courſe of the day, it was deemed prudent to 
avail themſelves of the night for a ſpeedy embarka- 
tion; and an armament that was conſidered ſo ſupe- 
rior to the object of its deſtination as to awaken the 
jealouſy of the Eur powers, returned to Spain, 


1 


baffled and defeated by naked and undiſciplined bar- 


barians. | | | n 

Whatever concern Lewis might feel for the diſ- 
grace of the kindred throne of Spain, was amply 
compenſated by the difficulties in which he ob- 


ſerved the ancient rival of France rapidly involving 


herſelf, The language, of reſiſtance adopted by 
America had not ſhaken the reſolution of the miniſ- 
ters of Great-Britain, and the eyes 'of Europe were 
impatiently turned on the approaching conteſt, The 
inhabitants of Rhode-Ifland were no ſooner inform- 


ed of the prohibition to export military ſtores from 
Great-Britain, than they ſeized on the ordnance be- 


longing to the crown in that diſtri&, and openly 
avowed their intention, in this a& of violence, was 
to defend themſelves againſt any power that ſhould 
preſume to moleſt them. Their example was fol- 
lowed by the people of New-Hampſhire, who fur- 
priſed a ſmall fort, called William and Mary, and 
lupplied themſelves with à quantity of ammuni- 
tion, 8 . 

General Gage did not behold with indifference 
theſe acts of outrage; and on information that 


ſome braſs cannon were depoſited in the town of 


Salem, he detached a body of troops, commanded 
by a field-officer, to feize them; but the canon 
had already been removed: A ſubſequent detach- 
ment of nine hundred men, for the ſame purpoſe, 
was directed to penetrate to Lexington; the march 
of theſe were interrupted by the Provincials, who 
to aſſemble. They 
vere diſperſed by fome ſhots fired from the regulars, 


ind a few of the Americans were wounded 2nd kill. 
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ed. The adjacent country was in a moment ſum. 
moned to the ſupport i their friends; their in. 
creaſing, numbers preſſed upon the Britiſh troops, 
who effedted their retreat with conſiderable loſs. and 
difficulty; it is probable indeed the whole detach. 
ment muſt have been cut off, had not the prudence of 
general Gage, apprehenſive of the event, directed a 
more conſiderable body to haſten to their relief. 
Strengthened by this reinforcement, they continued 
their march; and amidſt a variety of, deſultory at- 
tacks, and with ſome, additional loſs, reached Boſ- 
. 5 * 
The attempt on Lexington excited the indigna- 
tion of the whole province; the people immediately 
flew to arms, and Boſton was inveſted by twenty 
thouſand men, under the command of colonel Put: 
nam, an officer, who had acquired experience and 
reputation in the two: laſt wars. But general Gage 
in the interval had been joined by the generals 
Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, with a conſiderable 
body of troops, from England; and it was deter- 
mined to drive the Americans from ſome works 
which they had erected on Bunker's Hill, an height 
that commanded the town of Boſton. This ſervice 
was committed to the generals Howe and Clinton, 
at the head of two thouſand ſelect ſoldiers; they 
were received with a firmneſs that might have ſtag- 
gered the moſt veteran troops; and it was not till 
the, loſs of half their number in killed and wound- 
ed, that their perſevering valour triumphed over 
the obſtinacy of their enemies, and drove the Ame- 

ricans from their entrenchm ens. 
The general Congreſs at Philadelphia had not 
in the mean time, been idle; the province of 
Georgia had acceded to the confederacy; and the 
different ſtates now aſſumed the appellation of the 
Thirteen United Colonies. . Mr. Waſhington, a gen- 
tleman of fortune in Virginia, and who had fought 
| | EL at 


at the head of ſeveral provincial bodies during the 
laſt war, was nominated commander in chief of all 


the American forces; the Congreſs alſo fixed the 


pay both of officers and ſoldiers, the latter of which 
were provided for with the utmoſt liberality. 

But an expedition which was planned by the 
Americans againſt Quebee, the capital of Canada, 
was not attended with that ſucceſs which the authors 
of it fondly  expeted: They had ſurpriſed and 


ſwept all the important fortreſſes that commanded 


the entrance into that province ; but in an attempt 


by a coup-de-main to poſſeſs themſelves of the town, 
they were repulſed with eruel flaughter. General 


Montgomery, who commanded the affailants, and 
who had been trained to arms in the Britiſh ſervice, 
fell on this occaſion; : colonel Arnold, the ſecond 
in command, was ſeverely wounded ; and the be- 


ſiegers, after this check, retired to an awful dif- 


tance, and were content to e the yo: into a 
blockade. 


While Lewis anxiouſly directed his attention to- 


wards America, and watched the gradual progreſs 
of hoſtility, he was not indifferent to the internal 


regulation of his own country. The count de St. 


Germain juſtified the opinion that had been formed 

of his courage and abilities: and intent only on the 

advantage of the ſtate, ventured on a reform which 

* him with the reſentment of the moſt no- 
le families of France. 


The Mouſquetaires, a corps inſtituted for the pro- 


tection of the royal perſon, were compoſed of young 
men of the molt illuſtrious extraction; and though 


ſuch a guard muſt have been highly flattering to the 


dignity of the ſovereign, yet the expence attending 
it was ſeverely felt, and frequently regretted. The 
ſuppreſſion of i it had been repeatedly agitated ; but 
no miniter had yet been found ſufficiently hardy to 
encounter the odium with which it was likely to be 


attended. 
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attended. This inſtance of political fortitude wa; 
reſerved for the count de St. Germain; he enforced 
to Lewis the conſiderable ſavings that might be ap. 
Plied from the reduction of a corps, the offspring of 
pageantry, to the effective marching battalions ; an 
edict was accordingly publiſhed for the ſuppreſſion 
of the Mouſquetaires; and thoſe brave men, whoſe 
courage had always been celebrated, received the 
news of their diſmiſſion with marks of the deepeſt 
deſpair. Attached to each other by ſimilarity of 
habits, and cemented in friendſhip by common dan- 
gers and ſervice, they regarded the decree that ſe. 
parated them with equal grief, as if it had ſen. 
tenced their immediate execution. Monſieur de h 
Chaiſe, a veteran officer of approved reſolution, and 
one of their commanders, fainted away on recetving 


the fatal mandate; and all the reſt vented their ſor. 


row in the loudeſt and moſt poignant exclamations: 
But the king and his miniſter were inexorable ; and 
the capital was not ſorry to be delivered from a corps, 
whoſe impetuous and over-bearing ſpirit too fre- 
quently inſulted the more humble claſs of citizens. 
1 The naval department was inſpected 
. 277% with equal diligence and care: When 
the adminiſtration of the duke of Choiſeul expired, 
and his couſin the duke of Praſlin was diſmiſſed from 
ſuperintending the marine, that nobleman declared, 
that he left ſixty-four ſhips of the line in the ports of 
France, beſides thoſe that were on the ſtocks ; this 
force had not beea ſuffered to decline in the preſent 
reign, and the appointment of Monſieur de Sartine 
to the marine department did honour to the pene- 
tration of the ſovereign. That miniſter, fruitful 
in reſources, and unwearied in his application, was 
inceſſantly engaged in augmenting the naval ſtrength 
of his country; and the various preparations that 
filled the ports and docks, created no ſmall unez- 

ſineſs to the court of London. 1 | 5 
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One appointment more was till neceſſary to 
ſtamp the royal mind free from 47 and open 
to the 1 9 7 of merit. Monſieur Turgot, 
though poſſeſſed of integrity and induſtry, had not 
been able to command the public confidence: On 
his retreat, Monſieur Clugny, intendant-general of 
Bourdeaux, had been elevated to the vacant poſt; 
on his death, which happened ſoon after, M. Ta- 
boureau des Reaux yas appointed his ſucceſſor; and 
Lewis ſoon after aſſociated with him, in the manage- 
ment of the finances, Monfieur Necker, by birth 
a Swiſs, and by religion a Proteſtant, © That gen- 
deman, in the Au (ag reign, had been choſen to 
adjuſt ſome differences between the Eaſt India Com- 
pany and the crown ; and had diſcharged his truſt 
with ſuch rare diſcretion as to challenge the appro- 
bation of both parties. Poſſeſſed of liftinguithed.| 
and acknowledged abilities, his appointment would 


| have excited no ſurpriſe, had it not been contrary to 


the conſtant policy of France, which had carefully 
excluded the aliens of her country and faith from 
the control of her revenue. It now ſtood forward 
as a new inſtance of enlargement of mind and li- 
berality of ſentiment ; and will to poſterity mark 
the prominent features of the reign of Lewis the 
8 ENT 8 Oh? OO; gh 
With equal zeal to extend the dominion of ſcience, 
Lewis fitted out ſeveral veſſels on aſtronomical dif- 
coveries: The Chevalier de Borda was inſtructed 
to aſcertain che exact poſition of the Canary Iflands 
and Cape de Verd; and the different degrees. of the 
coaſt of Africa from Cape Spartel to the iſland of 
Goree : The chevalier Grenier, who had traverſed 
the Indian ſeas to improve the charts and correct the 
errors which had miſled former navigators, was li- 
berally rewarded by a monarch who aſpired to im- 
mortalize the æra of his power by expeditions be- 
nenen TT YT TY OT ITT ; 


But 
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But as often as the eyes of Lewis were recalled, 
ſo often did they return with increaſe; of anxiety to 
the continent of North America. The conteſt be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies became each 
hour more important, and the humanity and intereſt 
of European powers were deeply concerned. in the 
event. General Gage, as commander in chief, 
had been ſuperſeded by general Howe; and that 

officer, preſſed and rt, blockaded by the ſuperi- 
or numbers of the Americans, determined to quit 
the narrow limits of the town of Boſton, and to re- 
tire to Halifax, until he ſhould be joined by the ſuc- 
cours that he expected from England. Though he 
Was permitted to embark his troops without moleſts 
tion, yet the acquiſition of Boſton reflected no ſmall 
luſtre on the arms of the Americans. Throughout 
the different provinces, the governors nominated by 


the king of England, had been almoſt- univerſally 


expelled by the riſing indignation of the inhabi- 
tants ; each day ſeemed to eſtabliſh more firmly the 
juriſdiction of the ſtates ; their privateers overſpread 
the ſeas, and captured the rich merchant veſſels of 
the Engliſh; and Lewis, while he profeſſed to the 


court of London, a ſtrict neutrality, afforded to the 


veſſels of America a ſecure refuge in his herbours, 
where they bartered their ſpoils for arms and 
ammunition ſo neceſſary for the ſupport of their 

cauſe, | | 
But Great Britain, however aſtoniſhed by the un- 
expected reſiſtance of her colonies, determined not 
to reſign ſo rich a ſovereignty without a ſtruggle: A 
force was prepared which it was thought muſt look 
them into ſubmiſſion; large bodies of German 
troops were hired from the princes of Heſſe Caſſel 
and Brunſwick, ſovereigns who ſupply the ſplendour 
of their courts by the blood of their ſubje&s ; theſe 
were ſtrengthened by conſiderable detachments ow 
| l x 
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the electorate of Hanover, and by a number of 
Britiſn regiments; and when added to the troops 
that had been embarked from Boſton, the whole ar- 
my under general Howe could not be eſtimated at 


beis than thirty thouſand men. 


Previous to the arrival of theſe reinforcements, 


general Howe had directed his courſe from the ſterile 


coaſt of Halifax, and landed his troops on Staten 
Iſland, in the vicinity of New York. He was there 
ſucceſhvely joined by his brother admiral lord Howe, 
and the armament from Great Britain. All over- 
tures of accommodation were fruitleſs ; the thirteen 
colonies of America had already declared themſelves 
free and independent ſtates, and abjured all allegi- 
ance to the Britiſh crown; and the ſword alone 
could terminate the diſpute. | 

The poſſeſſion of New York would enable Great 
Britain, by its centrical poſition, either to carry on 


the war in Connecticut on the eaſtern ſide; or, on 
the weſtern quarter, to penetrate through New Jer- 


ley to Penſylvania. To reduce that province was 
therefore the grand object of general Howe, and the 
operations that he immediately commenced were at- 
tended with the moſt brilliant ſucceſs. Though ge- 


neral Waſhington with a numerous army occupied 


both Long Ifland and New York, yet his ſoldiers 
were raw and undiſciplined ; their officers were ig- 
norant of the art of war, and only inflamed with aa 
enthuſiaſtic love of freedom ; and they were aſto- 
niſhed and confounded by the rapid evolutions and 
ſuperior {kill of their adverſaries. The Britiſh forces 
had firſt landed on Long Ifland, from which the 
Americans were chaſed with the loſs of above four 
thouſand of their beſt troops; thence the victorious | 
army, fluſhed with ſucceſs, paſſed over to New 
Vork; wnile general Waſhington, convinced by 


fatal experience of the inferiority of his ſoldiers, de- 


termined 
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termincd to avoid in future any decifive action, and 
to protract the war amidſt the woods and wilds with 
which the country abounds. In purſuance of this 
plan he abandoned New York without a blow ; re- 
tired to the higher grounds, and with no ſmall de- 
gree of dexterity conſtantly cluded the purſuit of 
the victor; while general Howe, after haraſſing his 
troops in frwtleſs attempts to overtake him, returned 
to reduce 'the fortreſſes in the neighbourhood 
of New York, and extended his poſts far into the 
Jerſeys. | 
The diſtreſs of Quebec had not cſcaped the vigi- 


lance of Great Britain, and an important reinforce- 


ment was deſlined to its relief : But before this could 
arrive, general Carleton, who, as governor of Ca- 
nada, commanded in that town, ſtrengthened by 
the marines, and a detachment from ſome ſhips of 
war that had entered the harbour, had atchieved his 
own deliverance. The ſmall band of Americans, 
diſheartened by their former repulſe, and weakened 
by diſeaſe, was eaſily broken; they retired in diſor- 
der, and the forces of the king of England in Cana- 
da, ſwelled by the arrival of the expected regiments 
to thirteen thouſand men, purſued with vigour the 
fugitives, and expelled them from that important 
province. rope % 


Hitherto the United States of America had ſuffer-⸗ 


ed a ſeries of heavy and unexpected defeat. One 
inſtance of ſucceſs alone gleamed through the clouds 
which obſcured their dawning glory. An attempt 
had been made on Charles Town, the capital ot 


North Carolina, by commodore Sir Peter Parker 


and general Clinton, previous to their joining lord 
and general Howe. But the fort which commanded 


the paſlage to Charles Town was gallantly defended 


by colonel Moultrie, an American officer; and ge- 
neral Lee, with a conſiderable body of forces, 185 
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ſerved his communication with the fortreſs, and 


could at diſcretion augment the garriſon. After a 
ſevere and furious canonade for ſeveral hours, the 
Britiſh commodore withdrew his ſhattered veſſels 
from the action, and/relinquiſhed the hopeleſs enter- 
priſe. 


But in the neighbourhood of New York, the ad- 


vantages of general Howe had been rapid and unin- 


terrupted : Fort Waſhington was taken by aſſault ; 
the garriſon of three thouſand men were made pri- 
ſoners : ſir Peter Parker and general Clinton reduc- 


ed Rhode Iſland; and lord Cornwallis, with a ſepa- 


rate detachment, penetrated through the Jerſeys, 
appeared on the Banks of the Delaware, and 


threatened the ſafety of Philadelphia, the feat of 


the Congreſs. - | 

The loſs which the Americans had ſuſtained by 
the ſword, by captivity, and by deſertion, though 
ſevere and diſcouraging, equalled not the embarraſſ- 
ments that aroſe from the temporary engagements 
which their ſoldieys had entered into: Theſe were 
moſtly enliſted for a year only ; and unaccuſtomed 
to reſtraint, at the expiration of that term, they 
panted to return to their families, and few were pre- 
vailed upon to continue in the ſervice. Yet amidſt 
theſe various difiiculties, the mind of general Waſh- 
ington was a ſtranger to deſpondency ; he continued 
to obſerve with a vigilant eye the motions of his 
enemies: Their poſts, in the moment of triumph 
and ſecurity, had been extended to the Delaware ; 
and the American commander ſuddenly aſſembling a 
ſmall but ſele& body of men, ſilently marched to at- 
tack colonel Rall, a Heſſian officer, who with fifteen 
hundred Heſſians occupied Trentown, on the banks 
of that river. The enterpriſe was attended with the 


moſt brilliant ſucceſs ; colonel Rall with a few of his 


ſoldiers were killed, and near a thouſand were made 


priſoners: 
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priſoners : The Britiſh general, taught caution by 
this chaſtiſement, contracted his poſts ; and Phila- 
delphia was for the preſent delivered from a danger- 
ous and hoſtile neighbour. * 

A. D. %. The exultation of France had been 
.* .***, openly and conſtantly proportioned to the 
ſucceſs of the Americans; the princes of the blood 
and the chief nobility were eager to embark in ſup- 
port of the cauſe of freedom ; and the prudence of 
the king and his moſt confidential miniſters, alone 
reſtrained their ardour. The fatal events of laſt war 
were ſtill impreſſed on the mind of Lewis; and he 
could not readily conſent to expoſe his infant marine 
in a conteſt with a people who had ſo frequently aſ- 
ſerted the dominion of the ſeas, and fo lately broken 
the united ſtrength of the houſe of Bourbon. Yet 
he was ſenſible that the opportunity of humbling theſe 
haughty iſlanders ſhould not be entirely neolefted, 
and that ſome advantages ſhould be taken of the pre- 
ſent commotions in America. Two agents from the 
United States, Silas Deane and Doctor Benjamin 
Franklin, had ſucceſſively arrived at Paris; and 
though all audience was denied them in a public 
capacity, ſtill they were privately encouraged to 
hope that France only waited the proper opportunity 
to vindicate in arms the freedom and independence of 


America. In the mean time the military prepara- 


tions of that kingdom were diligently continued ; 
the American cruizers were hoſpitably received into 
her ports; artillery and all kinds of warlike ſtores 
were freely ſold or liberally granted to the diſtreſs 
of the coloniſts; French officers and engineers, 
with the connivance of government, entered into 
their ſervice ; and the marquis de la Fayette, a young 
nobleman of affluent fortune, and nearly allied to 


the illuſtrious houſe of Noailles, under pretence 


of vifitins ſome relations in Italy, hired a frigate ; 
Eo 1 3 and 
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and impatient to join the ſtandard of Liberty, ſteer- 
ed towards America: He was received with open 
arms by the United States, and ſoon after promoted 
to a principal command. | 

At this critical juncture, the death of Joſeph the 
Firſt, king of Portugal, was not a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the houſe of Bourbon. Attached by grati- 


tude and long and intimate connections to the Eng- 


ſiſh, he had a ſhort time previous to his deceaſe, en- 


tered into a diſpute with the court of Madrid reſpect- 
ing the limits of their different ſettlements in South 


America. The influence of the king of France had 
prevented the deſultory hoſtilities that were com- 
menced in that quarter of the globe from communi- 
cating to Europe; yet every appearance proclaimed a 


diſpoſition jealous and inimical; and it is probable 


that the opportune death of the king, only, deterred 


Portugal from engaging in an open war with Spain. 
His eldeſt daughter, the princeſs of Brazil, ſucceed- 
ed to the vacant throne : In compliance with the cuſ- 


toms of the court of Liſbon, ſhe had already received 
in marriage the hand of her own uncle, the brother 
of her father ; and her ſon, the prince of Beira, the 
preſumptive heir of the crown, had united himſelf 
to the younger ſiſter of his mother. The new ſove- 
reign immediately. applied herſelf to terminate the dif- 
terences which had. originated in the former reign ; 
a perfect good underſtanding was foon eſtabliſhed 
between the two courts ; the Iſland of St. Catherine, 
on the coaſt of Brazil, which had already been reduced 
by Spain, was inſtantly, reſtored ; the limits of their 
ſettlements in South America were amicably aſcer- 


tained ; and the moſt explicit treaty of peace, union, 
and friendſhip was finally ratified between the two 


crowns :. Nor could France be totally unconcerned 


in a negociation which thus converted the ancient 


foe to the firm ally of the Houſe of Bourbon. 
The 
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The viſit of the emperor of Germany to the court 
of Paris was another occurrence that excited the at- 
_ tention of Europe. Averſe to pomp, he choſe to 
travel under the humble title of count Falkenſtein ; 
he was received by Lewis with that reſpe& which 
was due to the imperial dignity and the regard that 
he was impatient to teſtify to the brother of his 
royal conſort. During ſix weeks that the emperor 
remained at Paris, his hours were inceſſantly devot- 
ed to examine the various eſtabliſhments of that ca- 
pital, and in viewing the manufactures ; with the 
fame ipirit of enquiry he made a tour through the 
different provinces of the kingdom, and in his jour- 
ney endeavoured to glean whatever might be advan- 
tageous to his own dominions. | 
His example was in ſome meaſure imitated by the 
brothers of Lewis, the counts de Provence and 
 &Artois : Theſe alfo reſolved to viſit the diſtant dil. 
tricts of France; their liberality and aMiable man- 
ners commanded, in their progreſs, the eſteem of all 
Tanks of people; they were every where received with 
unbounded acclamations ; and the French, enthu- 
fiaſtic in the admiration of their ſovereign, endea- 
voured to diſplay their loyalty by the marks of regard 
which they paid to theſe princes of the blood. 
Some changes were about this time introduced in- 
to the different departments of ſtate ; the conduct of 
Monſieur Necker in the finances had been attended 
with univerſal approbation; Monſieur Taboureau 
des Reaux, his colleague, had reſigned his ſitua- 
tion, but ſtill retained the dignity of counſellor of 


ſtate. To afford full ſcope to the genius of Mon- 


fieur Necker, Lewis determined no longer to clog 
him with an affociate ; but with the title of direc- 
tor-general of finances, ſubmitted to him the 
entire management of the funds and revenue of 
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The ſpirited: meaſures of the count de St. Ger- 
main in ſuppreſſing the Mouſquetaires have already 
been remarked. Whether the conſequences were 
ſuch as every former miniſter had dreaded, and the 
reſentment of the noble families of France had op- 
prefled the ſecretary of war, or that ſtateſman was 


found, as has been hinted, too intracable in the 


cabinet, and too partial to his own ſyſtem, has 
never yet tranſpired; his official ſtation for ſome 
time, however, had been extremely uneaſy, and he 
now determined to reſign; his death, in the enſu- 
ing year, prevented that recall which probably 
would have taken place; and the prince de Mont- 
barey, who had already filled an inferior ſituation 
in that department, was now appointed ſecretary at 
war. ; | 

Lewis was not leſs attentive to his negoclations 
with foreign courts, than he was deſirous of provid- 
ing the ſtate with able and induſtrious miniſters. He 
concluded a new treaty of alliance with Switzerland; 
vigilantly obſerved the motions of the different 
princes of Germany on the death of the eleQor of 
Bavaria ; and when cloſely queſtioned by the Eng- 
iſh ambaſſador, Lord Stormont, reſpeQing the va- 
rious warlike preparations which were Aligently 
continued through the kingdom, he replied, That at 
a time when the ſeas were covered with Engliſh 
fleets and American cruizers, and when fuch armies 
were ſent to the New. World as had never before ap- 
peared there, it became prudent for him alſo to arm 
for the ſecurity of the colonies, and the protection 
of the commerce, of France. 

The king was not ignorant at the fame time, that 
the remonſtrances of Great-Britain, and the impor- 
tunities of the agents of the United States, would 


. ſoon compel him to adopt ſome deciſive line of con- 


duct. Though general Howe, after the defeat of 
9 | colonel 
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colonel Rall, had continued in force at New-York, 
et he had abandoned his former deſign of penetrat- 
ing through the Jerſeys to Philadelphia. With the 
return of ſpring he determined to proceed againſt 
that city by ſea, and avail himſelf of the ſuperiority 
of his naval force. He embarked eighteen thouſand 
men; and after a tedious voyage entered Cheſapeak 
Bay ; failed up the river Elk, as far as it was capa- 
ble of admitting his tranſports ; and landed his 
troops in the hipheſt health and condition. 
General Waſhington had not been deceived by the 
n movements of his military rival, but 
ad early penetrated into his deſigns, and with an 
army of fifteen thouſand men, had marched to the 
defence of Philadelphia, and advanced to Brandy- 
wine Creek, which, croſſing the country at ſome 
diſtance from that city, falls into the Delaware. As 
the Britiſh army moved forwards from the head of 
the Elk, a variety of ſkirmiſhes took place; and on 
general Howe paſſing the Brandywine, the Ameri- 
can commander relinquiſhed his uſual caution, and 
hazarded a more deciſive action. On this occaſion, 
the marquis de la Fayette charged among the fore- 
moſt; and, though wounded, continued to animate 
the corps that he commanded by his gallant exam- 
ple : But the Americans were at length compelled to 
yield to the ſuperior {kill and diſcipline of their ene - 
mies; night ſaved their army from a total defeat; 
and general Waſhington retiring to Cheſter, purſu - 
end next day his march to Philadelphia. guar 
Towards that city the Britiſh forces rapidly ad- 
vanced; and the Americans judged it prudent to tate 
abandon without a battle the capital of Penſylva- 
nia, and the ſeat of Congreſs. It was immediately A 
occupied by the Engliſh ; but the major part of the "If 
their army was quartered at German Town, a conſi- Rig 
derable village, about ſix miles diſtant from 3 4 If 
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phia. The | Congreſs, on quitting Philadelphia, 
transferred the ſeat of empire to Vork-Town; and 4 
n OE yn Taos; 


* 


about ſixteen miles from German-Town. g 
Amidſt theſe various diſaſters one conſolation re- 
mained to ſupport the confidence of the United 
States. In Great-Britain it had been repreſented 
that the majority of the Americans were ſtill attach- 
ed to the mother-country, and averſe to the new go- 
vernment; but though general Howe had traverſed 
a vaſt extent of country, though he had poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the rich and populous cities of New- 
York and Philadelphia, yet the active adherents of 
the Crown were found to be inconſiderable, both in 
property and numbers; while general Waſhington, 
after the defeat of Brandywine, had been largely 
reinforced by the zeal of his party, and now medi- 
tated the ſurpriſe of the royal army in its camp at 


German- Town. 3 
This enterpriſe, though planned and executed 
with a degree of ability and vigour that reflected ho- 
nour on the character of the general, was yet un- 
ſucceſsful. The Americans indeed penetrated into 
the middle of German- Town; but by that time the 
main body of the Engliſh army had taken the alarm, 
and the raw troops of the States were obliged to 
give way before the veteran valour of their enemies. 
The inclemency of the ſeaſon ſoon after ſuſpended . 
their mutual animoſity; the Britiſh forces were 
quartered in Philadelphia, and the villages adjacent; 
and general Waſhington, with the army of the 
States, occupied a ſtrong camp on the banks of 
tne Schuylkill, about ſixteen miles from that ci- 
ty. | VS ol en 1427 Abe e $2. De 
if in the ſauth of America the events of the cam- 
Mign furniſhed matter of triumph to Great-Britain, 
be United States received ample compenſation by 
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* the northern hide, 28 decifive as it 
After the expulſipn of the Ameri. 
Cas the miniſters of England were 
determined to purſue. their advantages in that air 
men Was 
gently collefed, and antruſted to general Burgoyne, 


222 


an officer wha uired ſome reputation in the 
laſk war in Portugal: he tug. at of was de 
nation was to n from . through Alba. 
ny, to New-York; ſcattering terror as he 


palt, at = a to Fry a junction with general 


3 s ſucceſs at firſt was rapid and unin- 
| "this 1 on with panic, 
8 1 | Srovg fart between 

Champlain,. and retired 
pre 55 — 4 towards Fort Edward, upon the 


on's river. 0 
hh 1, the banks of that river the Britiſh 


army alſo directed its march; but whether the 


general himſelf was too dilatory in his motions, 
or the roads oppoſed inſuperable obſtacles to 
troops incumbered with 11 baggage and a vaſt 
train of artillery, certain it 1s that their progreſs 
was flow and laborious; and the interval was 
aſhdyoully employed by the United States in re- 
of their adherents, and fum- 
moning their ſcattered forces to their defence. 
General . who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in the attack of. Quebec, DO from Con- 
necticut with 2 conliderable corps, and ſeveral 
pieces of cannon; and general Gates, who had 
been trained to arms in the Britiſh ſervice, but 
who had joined the ſtandard of the Americans, 
ſoon collected a formidable army, to the com- 


3 he was nominated by the Con- 


greſs. 
General had no ſooner prepared to 
paſs Hudſon” * he was fatally con- 


. 


vinced 


ed to ( 
lireate; 
Ment 


vinced - of the fumber and ſtrength of bis ad- 


men, which, had - marched into the country to 
procure à ſupply of cattle, was almoſt totally eut 
of; and a fecond, that had been directed to ſyp- 
port them, effected their retreat with canſider- 
able loſs. Vet theſe inauſpicious events did not 
deter that commander from paſſing the North 
River near Saratoga; and probably the ſtrict 
tenor of his orders allowed him not to decline a 
meaſure pregnant with every ſpecies of calamity. 
The Americans, under general Gates, were in- 
camped at a ſmall diſtance, at a place called Still 
Water; and no ſooner did they perceive the ap- 
proach of the Britiſh forces than they quitted 
their lines, and preſſed forwards to engage 


| 
; 
N 
— 
— 


of the ſtates gave way; but the darkneſs of t 
night covered their retreat; the victors obtain- 
ed at an irreparable Toſs only the empty ho- 
tours of the field; while the vanquiſhed, don- 
une in their numbers, prepared to renew the 
conflict. „ 3 

In two ſucceſſive actions the hoſtile armies 
gain encountered each other with ſimilar cou- 


elf nage, but with different ſucceſs; and the Britiſh 


cops in their turn were broken and overwhelm- 
Con ed by the ſuperior numbers of their enemies. 


* Though they recovered their camp, and ſtill 
h N maintained ſome appearance of reſiſtance, their 
bu tuation was deſperate: Reduced to half their 
m_ nginal nuraber, worn out with toil, and diſtant 


tom all hopes of ſuccour, -their general conſent- 
d to open a negociation ; and an army that had 
ireatened to carry deſtruction through the con- 
nent of America, was compelled to pile their 
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verfaries... A detachment of near nine hundred 


them: The action was long maintained with 
mutual rage and obſtinacy:; at length the * 
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arms before a general of the United States, who, 
in the name of Congreſs, ſubſcribed a treaty by 


ported to England on condition that they did 


not ſerve again in America during-the courſe of 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XLIL 


General flate of Europe.—France acknowledges the 
independence of, and concludes a treaty with, the 
| United States 4 America. — Mar with Great Bri- 
tain. Count d Eftaing ſails for Anerica.— En- 
gagement between count d*Orvilliers and admiral 
| A PIG of count d Eſtaing in America. 
Dominica reduced by the marquis of Bouille —Lofs 
of St. Lucia.—Repulſe of count d Eſtaing at that 
i/land.—Lofs of Pondicherry and the, French ſettle- 
ments in the "Eaſt Indies. — Sentence of count Lally 
reverſed. — Death of Voltaire.—count d Eftaing con- 
quers St. Vincent's and Grenada ;—Engages admi- 
ral Byron ;—Is defeated at the. Savannah.—Spain 
Joins the war againſt England. — The combined fleets 
enter the channel. — Siege of Gibraltar.—Eruption 
f Veſuvius. © — 2 = 


'ER 


Tu E ſucceſs of the Americans in the , p. 178. 
laſt campaign was received at Paris with 
unbounded exultation; monſieur Sartine, who pre- 
ſided over the marine department, was impatient to 
meaſure the naval ſtrength of France with that of 
Great-Britain ; the queen, who had long ſeconded 
the applications of the agents of the United States, 
now eſpouſed their exile with increaſe of ardour; 
the pacific inclinations of Lewis were overborne * 
the ſuggeſtions of his miniſters and the influence o 
his royal conſort; and it was at length determined 
openly to acknowledge the independence of the 
United States of America. : | 
The fituation of Europe at this junQure was 
peculiarly favourable to the determination of the 
ling of France, and the ambitious views of his 
| eouncil. 
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council. Some differences between the court of 

Peterſburgh and the Ottoman Porte, reſpecting the 

_ Crimea, threatened a revival of thoſe hoſtllitie 

which had been ſo lately adjuſted ; and had the em. 

for fo Ruſſia been willing, muſt- have precluded 
T 


from affording any aſliftance to the Englih. 
e flames of war had been rekindled between the 
houſes of Aultria and Brandenburgh ; and the claim 
of the former to ſome part of the ſuceeſhon of the 
electorate of Bavaria, had ſummoned the rival mo- 
narchs to the field, Spain, by the family compact, 
was bound to-accede to the deſigns, and to ſtrengthen 
the arms of France: Portugal, by her late treaty 
with Spain, had formed an intimate union with the 
houſe of Bourbon; and if her weakneſs prevented her 
from joining the hoſtile confederacy of that family, 
her neutrality was at leaſt ſecured : While Holland, 
ſilently occupied in extending her commerce, ſe. 
cretly rejoiced at thoſe meaſures which plunged the 
reſt of Furope in wag, and transferred to her ports 
the advantages of . Dn. FEED 
Such was the ſtate of the moſt conſiderable 
European powers, whoſe dangerous enmity might 


have controlled the deſigns of the court of Verſailles; 


and Lewis, fatisfied that he had nothing to appre- 
hend from their interference, now turned his whole 
attention to the approaching conteſt with the anci- 


ent rival of his kingdom. For fome time paſt his 


internal regulations had proclaimed” a degree of 
wiſdom and liberality rarely to be found in à crown 
that once had been — by blind ſuperſti- 
tion and jealous deſpotiſm. The elevation of 
Proteſtant to the direQtion of the finances, ſeemed to 
have. breathed. a new fpirit-throughout the cabinet ; 
and a royal ordinance was iflued, . that ſuppreſſed ſe- 
veral of thoſe facred holidays ſo injurious to the in- 
duſtryof the people and the reſources of pager | 
: 2 1 f . ) or 
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Doctor Franklin and Silas Deane, who had hi- 


therto acted as private agents, were now acknow- 
ledged as public ambaſſadors from the United States 
of Ametiea to the court of Verſailles; and a treaty 


of amity, and commerce was ſigned between the 


two powers in the month of — 2 The prin- 


cipal articles of it, after ſtipulating the mutual ad- 
| ety and ot hy = of 


of trade and the 
the United States, formed a confederacy againſt 


Great Britain, or any other power that pre. 


ſume to 3 their commercial intercbutſe: 
They provided alſo againſt either of the contractin 


powers, ſhould war break ont between France and 
ſent 
„con- 


e con- 


Great Britain during the continuance of the 
rupture between the United States and En 
3 any truce or peace without the 15 
ſent of the other firſt obtained; and they fini 
with an invitation to any other powers that might 


have received injuries from England, tv make a 
common cauſe with them, and to actede to the pre. | 


ſent alliance. 


The duke of Noailles, atnbaſſador to the court 
of London, was in the month of March inſtruaed 
to acquaint the miniſters of Great Britain, that his 
ſovereign had formally acknowledged the independ- i 
ence of, and ſigned a treaty of commerce with, 
the United States of America ; : at the fame time he- 


declared, that the contracting patties had paid 


attention not to ſtipulate any Were advantages in 
favour of France; and that the United States had 
reſerved the liderty of treating with every nation 


* 


. on the fame footing of equality and reci- 


But this ſtipulation was den by the 
Engl gh ith contempe; any Mn yogi, Fora 


mont, their ambaffador at Verſailles, was pop 


for the commencement of hoſtilities. 


But Lewis had alrea g for "ved vent; > 
and inthe month of Ap e court 
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ſoon after, retired within their harbours to refit. - 


proved fatal to her. 

hand, the king beſtowed the. moſt liber: 

dations on the 1 d'Orvilliers ; he condoled with 

the count de Chefault, who had bcen wounded in 
.- 2s action; and added, that proper care ſhould be 


g . 


been deputed by Congrels to the court of Verlailles, 
tentiary to the United States of America, accom. 


coaſt of America, 3 more conſiderable; fleet was 
aſſembled at Breſt, to vindicate the, feas from the 
enterpriſes of the Engliſh, who had intercepted the 


the preſence of the duke of Chartres, by the death 


the count d'Orvilliers diſcerned and engaged the 


admiral Keppel. 


g quired no advantage, and by firſt retreating ſeemed 
to yield the glory ”” the day to her rival, yet it af- 
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during the courſe of laſt war had in the Eaſt Indies 
maintained the glory of his. country, failed from 
Toulon with twelve ay of the line and four fri- 
gates. On board this fleet were embarked eight 
hundred ſelect ſoldiers; and Silas Deane, who had 


and Conrad Alexander Gerard, ſecretary to the 
council of ſtate, and appointed miniſter plenipo- 


panied the count on board the Languedoc. | 
While this armament. directed its courſe to the 


3 and captured the Licorne, a frigate belong 

to France. This fleet conſiſted. of thirty-two 
ide of the line; the command was entruſted to 
the count d'Orvilliers; ; the van was led by the 
count de Chefault, and the rear was animated by 
of his father now duke of Orleans. Off Uſhant 
Engliſh fleet, equal in force, and commanded by 
The event of the action was in- 


deciſive; the French, on the approach of night, 
withdrew to their own coaſts ; and the Engliſh, 


But though in this engagement France had ac- 


forded no inconſiderable triumph to that nation, 
that ſhe. had been able to face without loſs her pow- 

erful adverſary on an element that had ſo frequently 
In a letter written by his own 
commen- 


taken 
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taken of the-widows of thoſe who had fallen in ſup- 
porting the honour of his flag. The fleet was once 


more refitted with all poſſible expedition ; the duke 


of Chartres was raiſed to the command which before 
had been occupied by the count de Chefault; and 
count de Guichen ſucceeded to the duke of Chartres; 
after a eruiſe uninterrupted by the ſight of an ene- 


my, it again re-entered the harbour of Breſt. 


In the mean titne the count d' Eſtaing purfued his 
courſe to America; and though his voyage was te- 


dious, yet he arrived in the middle of BEA 
alt 


of the Britiſh fleet at Sandy Hook. Since the 
campaign, the face of affairs in America had under- 
cone a | conſiderable change; general Howe had 


been recalled by the miniſters. of Great Britain, 


and the chief. command devolved on general Clin- 
ton; that officer had deemed it prudent to evacuate 
Philadelphia; and general. - Waſhington, during 
his retreat to New York, had preſſed cloſe upon his 


footſteps, and even engaged him with ſome advan- 
tage; but the perſevering valour of the Britiſh. 
troops, and the diſobedience of general Lee, an 
officer of high rank in the ſervice of the States, 
truſtrated -the hopes, of Waſhington : and general 


Clinton, after a long and toilſome march, reached 


Naveſink, in the neighbourhood of Sandy Hook; 
and by the fleet, ſtill commanded by lord Howe, 


was conveyed to New Vork. 


Oo 


Count d' Eſtaing had reaſon, deeply to regret the | 
unfavourable winds which had prevented him from 
more ſpeedily reaching the place of his deſtination ; 


had he arrived a few days ſooner, it is more than 


probable that he would have intercepted the Britiſh 


tranſports on their paſſage from the Delaware, 


eſcorted only by two ſhips of the line and ſome fri- 
gates; theſe muſt have fallen an eaſy prey to his 


luperior force. From the coaſt of Virginia he now 


ſteered his courſe towards New York, in expeCta- 
| | tion 
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conteſt ; but that admiral, whoſe ſquadron was 
compoſed of only ſix ſhips of fixty-four guns, three 
of fifty, with ſome frigates and floops, was already 
in poſſeſſion of the hat that is formed by Sandy 


Hook; and the French commander deemed it not 


expedient to hazard his own large ſhips in the pal. 
ſage of the Bar, 5 8 
He, therefore, immediately ſteered towards 


| Rhode Ifland, the invaſion of which he had plan- 


ned in coficert with the United States. While the 
French fleet occupied Newport harbour, and the 
ſeveral inlets to that iſland, general Sullivan, an 
American officer, landed on the North Point with 
a conſiderable army: They had ſcarce Cottiftienced 
their joint operations before lord Howe, reinforced 
by ſeveral ſhips from England, appeared in fight ; 
and count d*Eſtaing, unwilling to be braved by an 
— inferior to him in ſtrength, quitted his 
ſituation iti ſearch of naval laurels. The two fleets 
conteſted, during the firſt day, the weather-gage 
with rival fkill ; but on the ſecond, when every 
thing indicated an immediate action, a violent tem- 
peſt aroſe which ſcattered both. It was not till ſe- 
veral days after that the French admiral was able to 
collect his ſhattered veſſels; and after tranſiently 
viſiting Rhode Ifland, he failed to Boſton to repair 
the damages that he had ſuſtained. 7 

General Sullivan, deprived of the afliſtance of 
his ally, ſoon after abandoned the attempt on Rhode 
Inland; and the teader, pethaps, will nt de ſorty 
for a moment to withdraw from hoſtile fleets and 


armies, und attend the different nogociations which 


were carried on during their operations. Monſieut 


Gerard, the plenipotentiaty from France, had been 


received by the Congreſs with every mark of reſpect 


and regard: But a thort time previews to the ap- 


pearance of that miniſter, eommiſſtoners from Great 


Britain 


\ 


greſs, or of the part 
in meaſures calculated to diſcharge the debts of 
America, and to raife the credit and value of the 
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Britain had arrived, impowered to treat with the 


Congrefs, and effect a reconciliation between the 
colonies and the mother cor 


ountry. Theſe com- 
miſſioners were the eat! of Carliſle, Mr. Eden, and 


governor Johnſtone, with whom was joined the 


commander in chief, fir Henry Clinton. They pro- 


poſed to conſent to an immediate ceſſation of hoſti- 


lities by fea and land; to extend every freedom 


to trade that the reſpective intereſts on both ſides 


ſhould require; to agree that no military force 
ſhould be kept up in the different ſtates of North 
America without the conſent of the general Con- 
teular afſemblies; to concur 


paper circulation ; to perpetuate the common union 
by a reciprocal deputation of an agent or agents 


from: the different ftates, who ſhould have the pri- 
vilege of a ſeat and voice in the parliament of Great 


Britain ; and, m ſhort, to eſtabliſh the power of the 
refpe&ive legiflatures in each particular ſtate, to ſet- 
tle its revenue, its civil and mili 


irrevocable enjoyment of every privilege that was 
ſhort of a total feparation of intereſt, or conſiſtent 
with that union of force on which their common 


_ depended. | 
ough the Congteſs had been informed ſome 
days before of the favourable difpoſition of the 
count of Verſailles, and had even received copies 
of the two treaties of alliance and commerce which 
had been concluded between France and the United 
States, yet the terms now offered by Great Britain 
were the object of ferious deliberation ; Mr. Lau- 
rens, the preſident of that aſſembly, had with the 
approbation of it, refuſed indeed a paſſport to the 


ſeeretary of the commiſſioners; but the papers with 


eſtabliſhments, 
and to give to the ſtates of North America, acting 
with great Britain under one common ſovereign, the 
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which he had been charged, were received through 
a different channel, and the debates on them were 
reſumed during 6x ſucceſſive days; if the Congreſs, 
however, were dilatory, they were deciſive in their 


anſwer. They obſerved, that the commiſſion ſup- 
poſed the people of thoſe ſtates to be ſubjects to 
Great Britain, an idea that was totally inadmifible-: 
They added, that they were ſtill inclined. to peace, 
notwithſtanding the injuries they had ſuffered e 
the courſe of the war; that they were ready to —— 
into a treaty of commerce, not inconſiſtent with 
treaties already ſubſiſting, when the king of Great 


Britain ſhould demonſtrate a ſincere diſpoſition for 


that purpoſe; but the only ſolid proof of that diſ- 
poſition would be an explicit acknowledgment of 
the independence of thoſe ſtates, and the withdraw. 


5 of his fleets and armies. 


negociation, and the diſappointment of 


grant, in a national concern, that ſatisfaction which 


has ever been confined to perſonal differences. 
If the fortitude of Congreſs in their late reſolu- 


tions excited the admiration of Europe, the good 
faith of that aſſembly, in a previous tranſaction, 
had not been leſs ſeverely arraigned. The army 
of general 7 had capitulated, on the expreſs 

ould be allowed to return to Eng- 
land, but not to bear arms in America during the 
preſent 


e ö e 6 ro nt 


his 1 language precluded all further 
hopes o 
the commiſſioners was rendered ſtill more mortify- 
ing by the reception that was immediately after 
given to Monſieur Gerard: But the their publica - 
tions afforded the marquis de la Fayette another op- 
portunity of diſplaying his vivacity; ſome expreſ- 
ſions he conceived had fallen from the pens of the 
commiſſioners injurious to the honour of his coun- 
: 005 and he challenged the earl of Carliſle, as chief 
of the commiſſion, to anſwer for theſe reflections. 
That noble lord, however, conſidered the propoſal 
as reſulting from the fire of youth, and declined to 
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preſent war. This ſtipulation had been long artfully 
eluded; it was now openly violated ; and when the 
tranſports for the conveyance of thoſe troops were 


aſſembled at Rhode-Ifland, the Congreſs paſſed a 


reſolution, that the ſoldiers not having delivered up 
all their accoutrements, the convention was not 


binding; and continued ſtill to detain them pri- 


ſoners, notwithſtanding the repeated remonſtrances 
of the Britiſh commanders. ea lo 

From the continent of America the flame of war 
had been rapidly communicated to the Weſt-India 
idands. The marquis of Bouille, governor-general 


of Martinico, was informed of the defenceleſs ſtate 


of the iſland of Dominica, which on the late peace 
had been ceded by France to England. The works 
had indeed been repaired and augmented by the 
miniſters of Great-Britain ; but theſe deſtitute of a 
ſufficient garriſon, only enhanced the value of the 
temptation. Under the cover of ſome frigates and 
privateers, the marquis landed unexpectedly on that 
iſland, at the head of two thouſand men: He ſoon 
overpowered the handful of regulars that had been' 
entruſted with the defence of the forts and batte-' 
ries; and in the courſe of the ſame day advanced 
to attack the capital of Reſeau. The garriſon, in- 
capable of reſiſtance, ſolicited terms of capitulation; 


and the generoſity of the marquis, beſides allowing 
to the troops all the honours of war, and the liber- 
ty of retaining their arms, granted to the inhabi- 


tants the fulleſt ſecurity for their eſtates and pro- 
perty of every ſort ; the maintenance of their rights, 
privileges, and immunities ; and permiſſion to re- 
tain their civil and religious government until the 


concluſion of the war; when, if the iſland ſhould 
be ceded to France, they were left at liberty to ad- 
here to their political form of government, or to 


4 


accept that eſtabliſhed in the French iſlands. 


In 
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In the ſame quarter France was, in her turn, ſoon 


after taught to regret the vicifſitudes of war. Ge. 


neral Clinton had detached from America a body 
of troops, under the command of general Grant; 


and theſe, in their attack on the French iſland of 


St. Lucia, were ſeconded by a Britiſh fleet under ad- 
miral Barrington. The chevalier de Micoud, the 
French commandant, with his ſmall band of regu- 
lars and militia, were ſueceſſively puſhed from poſt 
to poſt; and his fate appeared inevitable, when his 


hopes were revived by the unexpected appearance 


of the French fleet, commanded by count d Eſtaing. 

| That officer had diligently occupied every moment 
at Boſton ſince the tempeſt that had ſ arg him 
from lord Howe, in refitting and revictualling his 
ſhips ; he had received an board a body of land 
forces, amounting to near eight thouſand men z and 
had failed with bvel 1 gt of overwhelming 

in his courſe all the Britiſh Leeward Hands, In his 
paſſage he received intelligence of the attempt on St. 
Lucia; and was not diſpleaſed at an expedition which 
he flattered himfelf would be the means of throwing 
_ an eaſy prey into his hands, the whole Britiſh force by 
land and by fea, His own fleet confiſted of twelve 

large ſail of the line, beſides frigates ; that of admiral 
Barrington, one of ſeventy-four, one of ſeventy, one of 
{ixty-four, two of fifty, and three frigates. Yet the 
French admiral could not entirely conceal bis chagrin 
at the precautions that his adverſary had taken, and 
the ſecurity he derived from his poſition in the har- 
bour. He determined, however, to riſk the event, 


in hopes that his formidable force might ſtrike ter- 


ror into the breaſt of the Britiſh commander; but 
that veteran had diſtinguiſhed himſelf through a 
ſeries of ſervice, by ſteady courage and undaunted 
refolution ; he received the attack of the count with 
calm intrepidity ; and ſeconded by the batteries from 

the ſhore, in two ſucceſſive days repelled the fury of 


the 
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dore, had indeed diſputed the · ſovereignty of the 


che aſſailants. The French convinced, under theſe 
unfavourable circumſtances, that no effectual im- 
preſſion could be made on the fleet, now directed 
their attempts againſt the land-forces. The count 
d'Eſtaing landed his troops, and. marched at the 
head of them to attack general Meadows, a Bri- 
tiſn officer, who occupied a ſtrong poſt on the 


:land. Though his ſuperior numbers might juſtly 


inſpire him with the moſt ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs, 


yet he was compelled again to endure the mortifica- 


tion of defeat; the advantages that the Engliſh poſ- 


ſeſſed by their ſituation, they maintained by their 
deſperate valeur; and the count d' Eſtaing, after 


the loſs of near five hundred of his men, thought 
proper to retire to his ſhips : He ſoon after hoiſted 
fail for Martinico; and the chevalier de Micoud, 
thus deprived of all expectation of ſuccour, aban- 
doned the idea of further reſiſtance, and ſurrender 
ed to the Engliſh, | 
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In the T ² w Franck warn: 


{till more fatally expoſed to the enterpriſes af her 
enemies: Theſe, in the courſe of the laſt war, had 
been totally ſubdued ; and though reſtored on the 
peace, were by the conditions of it left in a ſtate of 
weakneſs and degradation. Before any public de- 
claration of war, the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company, 
appriſed of the diſpoſition of the court of Ver- 
ſailles to vindicate the independence of America, 
diſpatched orders to their governors to anticipate all 
danger in that quarter, by immediately attacking the 
ſettlements of the French, Though the prepara- 
tions of the government af Madraſs could not eſcape 
the vigilance of Monſieur de Bellecombe, governor 


of Pondicherry, and commandant of all the French 


{cttlements in the Indies, yet, deſtitute of reſources, 
he could only aſpire to the 1 of a gallant de- 
tence. Monſieur de Tronjolli, the French commo- 


ſeas, 
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ſeas, in an obſtinate action with the Engliſh admi. 
ral, Sir Edward Vernon; but inſtead returning to 
the road of Pondicherry, he ſteered his courſe for 
Mauritius, to repair the damages he had ſuſtained, 
and Monſieur de Bellecombe, with about three 
thouſand men, ſcarce one-iourth of whom were 
Europeans, was cloſely inveſted by general Munro, 


at the head of fifteen hundred Britiſh and nine thou. 


ſand black troops, and ſupported by the Engliſh 
admiral, Sir Edward Vernon. 12 E, 
The fortifications of Pondicherry had in ſome 
meaſure emerged from the ruins in which they had 
been left at the concluſion of laſt war; but they were 
ſtill feeble and incomplete; and the gallantry of the 
governor and reſolution of the garriſon. alone ſup. 
plied the numerous deficiencies to which they were 


expoſed: For a month they nobly ſuſtained the at. 


tacks of the beſiegers, and protracted the hour of 
fubmiſſion; but in that time they had loſt, in killed 
and wounded, one-fourth of their original number, 
and the reſt were worn down by ineeſſant fatigue: 
The artillery of the enemy had already made a prae- 
ticable breach; and Monſieur de Bellecombe, ſen- 


ſible that he had uſed every poſſible exertion to pre. 
ſerve the ſettlement, determined not to involve the 


garriſon and inhabitants in total deſtruction by a 
truitleſs perſeverance. On the day preceding that 
intended for a general aſſault, he propoſed a capitu- 
lation, which was readily liſtened to by the Britiſh 
commanders, who, in the terms of it, gave the moſt 
honourable teſtimony to the gallantry of his con- 
duct. The regiment of Pondicherry, in honour of 
Monfteur de Bellecombe, and at his particular re- 
queſt, were allowed to keep their colours; the Eu- 
ropean part of the garriſon were to be tranſported to 
France; and the SEA-rOVs, or Bac troops, were to 
be diſbanded in the country. 5 5 

N | + 4 THe 
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The viQars, at the ſame time, ſwept away. the 
different factories of the French in Bengal, and 
on the coaſts of Coromandel; the Engliſh flag was 
erected on the walls of Chandernagore, Geman, 
Carical, and Maſulipatam; the fort of Malie, in 
the dominions of Hyder Ally, and protected by the 
name of that prince, and the iſlands of Mauritius 


and Bourbon, ſtrong in the number of their inha- 
bitants and the advantages of their ſituation, alone 


defied the ſtorm. „„ 
While France was thus ſtripped of her ſettlements 
in the Eaſt, the attention of her people at home 
was in a great meaſure occupied in reſtoring the me- 
mory ot a man to whoſe miſconduct the loſs of thoſe 
very ſettlements in the courſe of laſt war had been 
imputed, and who had fallen a victim to the public 
indignation. Count Lally, who from the original 


ſtation of an adventurer had raiſed himſelf by his 


valour and enterpriſing genius to the command of 
the French forces in India, after the reduction of 
Pondicherry by general Coote, had returned to 
France; and was there purfued by the accuſations 
of the governor and the ſuperior council of Pondi- 
cherry. To his violence, extortion, and oppreſ- 


fon, they attributed that ruin in which they had 
| been involved; and his impetyous temper and un- 


bridled arrogance, unhappily furniſhed but tag much 
advantage to the enmity of his accuſersg. The par- 
lament was authoriſed by the late king to proceed 
againſt him; and their report was fatal to that brave 
but imprudent officer. He was declared convicted 


of having betrayed the intereſts of the king and the 


Eaſt- India Company; and of having oppreſſed, 
vith impartial rapacity, evety deſcription. of perſons 
that had ſought tefuge or protection within the walls 
of Pondicherry. He woes {tripped 
honorary reward of his former ſervices; and after 
daving received; fourteen wounds in advancing. the 

Vol. II. B br — glory 


.of his groſs, the 
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ry and intereſts of France, was condemned to 
2 by the hands of the executioner. He heard his 
ſentence with the indignation of injured i innocence; 
and poured forth the moſt violent imprecations 
_ againſt the malice of his accuſers, and the ſan- 
guinary partiality of his judges ; but in the laſt 
hour of his life he reſumed, however; his wonted 
firmneſs, aſcended the ſcaffold quietly, Dorm received 
the fatal ſtroke without-uttering a word. : 
But the ſentence that terminated his life, could 
only for a time obſcure his honour; and his natural 
ſon, 'fince known by the title of count Tollendal, 
roſe to vindicate the memory and juſtify the fame of 
his father. Devoted to this pious care, 'renouncing 
the frivolous amuſements-of his youth, and endow- 
ed with every talent of nature and art, he applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of the ſeveral criminal codes of 
Europe:; he even found acceſs to the throne; and 
Lewis the Fifteenth, Who had been inexorable 
to the father, ſuffered himſelf to be moved by the 
virtues of the ſon. He extended to him the royal 
favour, and honoured him with his particular eſ- 
teem; on the death of that monarch, count Tol- 
| lendal deſiſted not from his anweuticd aſſiduities; 
his conſtancy and importunities at length triumphed 
over the power of his opponents; the voice of jul- 
tice was heard; and this year crowned his long la- 
bours with ſucceſs, by the reſtoration of the memo- 
ty of count Lally,” and the diſgrace of his ac- 

cuſers. 
The ſame year that beheld that officer's innocence 
legally eftabliſhed; was alſo rendered remarkable by 
the death of one of his ableſt and moſt celebrated 
champions. It is the Hively expreſſion of monſieur 
Voltaire, -That count Lally was- a man on whom 
K. every one had a "right to lay "his hand, except the. 
executioner. But it was not permitted Voltaire 
to — chat e for which he had tated; 
S bated; 
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bated ; and that wonderful genius, who has filled 
ſo diſtinguiſhed a place in the republic of letters, 


4 expired only a few days before the ſentence of the 
4 count was reverſed. His private character, ſince 
is death, has been attacked by thoſe who in his life 
q had ſmarted under his pen; but whatever might be 
4 his faults as a man, as an author he perhaps ſtands 
755 unrivalled ; and the various compoſitions to which 
i he has given birth, all of them entertaining and 
in many of them inſtructive, are the beſt monuments. 
2; to perpetuate his name. ens. 1 
b idſt the horrors of war and the deſtruction of 
i the human ſpecies, France received ſome ſatisfac- 
" tion in the pregnancy of the queen; that princeſs, 
1 whoſe free and amiable manners had endeared her to 
t her ſubjects, was ſafely delivered of a daughter; the 


royal infant was baptized by the name of Maria- 

ve bereſa-Charlotta; and the count of Provence, and 

5 the Princeſs Elizabeth, fs ore on this occaſion, 
0 


oy” us ſponſors, the king of Spain and the empreſs- 
. W queen, Wh 9 
my In the mean time the war raged in the hu 
"oP weſtern part of the world with unabated ** ** 5779: 
wot fury. Count d'Eſtaing, after his double repulſe at 
r dt. Lucia, had retired to Martinico, from whence the 
1 - Whiiih fleet, now rendered equal to him by the ar- 
5 © Wii! of Admiral Byron's ſquadron, in vain endea- 


ſoured to allure him. His conduct at this moment 
Iris as cautious as it had been formerly bold and 
enterpriſing; the junction of Monſieur de Graſſe 


FF * mth a conſiderable convoy made no difference in 
ow ie te comparative ſtrength of the hoſtile fleets, ſince 
5 5 de Engliſh about the ſame time received a rein- 


breement under admiral Rowley; and the count 

till continued to remain inactive within the harbour, 

if he ventured forth, retreated immediately on 

be appearance af the enemy. „ 
N B b 2 


At. 
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At length he reaped the harveſt which his per- 
{exerance had ſown. Admiral Byron deemed it ex- 
dient ta quit has ſtation, and convoy to a certain 
itude the trade of the Britiſh Weſt India Lands; 
and the French commander was now leſt to turn his 
arms -againft whatever place he ſhould think fit, 
St. Vincent's, ane of the neutral. iſlands, and which 
had been ceded to England, at the concluſion of the 
laſt war, was the firſt object of enterpriſe. The 
Count d' Eſtaing detached againſt it the Chevalier 
Rumain, with ncar four hundred men; and though 
the garriſon exceed the number of the French, 
and the inhabitants had long been accuſtomed to 
war in their domeſtic conteſis with the Caribbs, yet 
fo great was thew terror, that they ſurrendered on 
the firſt ſymmans, and thought themſelves happy 
in obtaining the ſame terms as had been granted to 
the inhabitants af Dominic. 
During this expedition count d' Eſtaing bad been 
joined by Monficur de la Motte Piquet from Europe, 
who brought with him not only a ſupply of troops, 
but, what was at leaſt equally neceſſary, of naval 
and military ſtores and proviſions. Strengthened 
by this reinforcement, and animated by the .calu 
_ acquiſition of St. Vincent's, he meditated new. and 
more important conqueſts. With twenty-five ſhips 
of the line, ten frigates, and near ten thouſan 
troops, he arrived off the iſland of Grenada, whic 
at that time was governed by lord Macartney, ane 
was defehded only by about one hundred and kit 
regulars, and: three hundred armed inbabuznts 
who occupied a fortified hill that commanded t 
fort, harbour, and capital town of St. George. | 
The. French landed hetween'two and three tho 
ſand regular forces, under the conduct of cou! 
Dillon, who the next day inveſted tho hill, an 
made the neceſſary preparations for carrying it 
ſtorm on the following night. Lord — h 
| plack 
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placed great reliance on the natural and attificial 
— th of this poſt; and the inhabitants deemed. it 
to afford fo perfect a ſecurity; as to render it à de- 
_ polite for plate, jewels, and their moſt valuable 
moveables. Their reſiſtance was proportioned to 
the booty it contained; and though count d' Eſtaing 
headed a body of 'the French troops in perſon, they 
were repulſed on the firſt onſet. The fuperiority of 
their numbers were at length deciſive, and they 
entered the lines after a hard conflict that laſted about 
an hour and a half: Without loſing a moment or 
even halting to recruit their waſted ſtrength, they 
dragged their artillery to the top of the hill that 
commanded the fort; and the governor, fenfible of 
his dangerous ſituation, now ſolicited terms of ta- 
pitulation, which he had before rejected. But the 
favourable moment was paſt ; and count d' Eſtaing 
would only grant ſuch conditions, as lord Macart- 
ney and the principal inhabitants thought it better 
to truſt to the law and cuſtonis of nations than fub- 
ſcride to: They therefore ſubmitted without any 
ſtipulations whatſoever, and abandoned theinſetyes 
to the diſcretion of the victor, 

Whatever luſtre might accrue to count d "Eing 
from the reduction of the iſland; was fulted by the 
ſeverity and rapacity which he exerciſed 'overithe 
_ vanquiſhed 3 but: he was foon ſummoned from the 
ſweets of plunder to maintain His new hequiſition dy 
arms. Admiral Byron, on his return to St. Luefa, 
had been arquaimted with - ther lofs of St; Vincent's, 
and in conjunction with general Grant, had con- 
certed a plan for the recovery of that ifland.'; But 
while they were on their auge they received the 
diſagreeable intelligente of the rafioned Grenada, 
and they immediately changed their courſe-in Nader 

ot yet preferving that valuable fettlement. 1 
As fignal from d battery on the iſland firſt priled 
count — of the appronch df -the Eügliſh 


fleet; 
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fleet; he immediately commanded his own to' ſtand 
out to ſea, and though ſuperior in number to admi. 
ral Byron, deemed it more prudent: to- ſecure his 
preſent / acquiſition than to hazard it in ſearch of 
freſh laurels. ' The Engliſh attacked with great ſpi- 
rit, but during the continuance of the action they 
were informed of the total reduction of the iſland of 
Grenada; the object. of enterpriſe was thus at an end; 
their ſhips had ſuffered conſiderably in the engage. 
ment, and they determined to retreat to St. Chriſto- 
pher's; while d' Eſtaign, ſatisfied with having pro- 
tected his new conqueſt, returned, during the night, 
%% 9707 ob et raliig 7 Ep 
But no ſooner had he regulated the government 
of that iſland than he ſteered for Martinico, and 
thence ſupplied with naval ſtores; proceeded towards 
St. Chriſtopher's, and defied the Engliſh to battle; 
-incapable of forcing them in their own harbour, 
and having thus retorted the inſult that had been 
formerly offered to him at Martinico, he directed 
"his operations to a different quarter; and ſailed to 
America to ſecond the deſigns of the United 
States. 2 9924 10 8111 
Ihe ſouthern provinces of America had, in a 
great meaſure, been exempt from thoſe calamities 
- which had afflicted the other parts of that continent; 
but towards the cloſe of the laſt campaign, general 
Clinton had extended his views to the recovery of 
.'South-Carolina and Georgia. The chief command 
Vas veſted in general Prevoſt, who, after experi- 
- encing ſome viciſhtudes, gained conſiderable footing 
in the latter province, and had eſtabliſhed his head- 
quarters at the town of Savannah. The United 
States were not inclined patiently to ſubmit to this 
- diſgrace; but the ſcene of action was ſo remote from 
the centre of force and the ſeat of council, that the 
war there was in a great meaſure beyond their reach; | 
aud the Britiſh marine afforded ſuch deciſive advan- 
T > $7: e tages 
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- tages to the operations of their troops; in countries 
every where bordered by the ſea and interſected by 


inland navigations, as could ſcarcely be counter- 


acted with effect by any moderate ſuperiority at. 


land. 


Under theſe conſiderations, they implored the 


ſupport and aſſiſtance of France; and the court of 
Verſailles, deſirous of afforditig eſſential aid to her 
allies, directed count d'Eſtaing, as ſoon as he had 
fulfilled the objects of enterpriſe in the Weſt-Indies, 
to haſten to America; that commander accordingly, 


having ſeen the homeward bound Weſt- India trade 


clear of danger, proceeded with twenty-two ſhips 
of the line and ten frigates to that coaſt, in hopes 
not only of overwhelming the force under general 


Prevoſt, and delivering the ſouthern colonies from 


apprehenſion, but with the intention, in conjunc- 
tion with general Waſhington, of attacking the 
Britiſh troops at New York, and by one deciſive 
ſtroke bringing the war on that continent to a final 
concluſion. 


No ſooner had the count arrived on the cook af 


America, than he was informed that general Lin- 


coln, who commanded at Charles Town, was in- 
ſtructed to act in concert with him: Some few days 


were naturally loſt in adjuſting the future operations 


of their united forges; and it was not till a week 
from his firſt appearance that he anchored off the bar 
of the Tybee, at the mouth of the river Savannah. 


The French troops were landed at Beaulieu, — 


thirteen miles. from Savannah Town; the fri 


wore, polted ſo as to ſecure the different inlets * 


river; and the French, with the American light 


horſe, having driven in the qutpoſts of the enemy, 
count d' Eſtaign ſummoned general Prevoſt, Ane 


Britiſh commander, to ſurrender.” ; 


Though that officer PO en employed: the > 
interval in ſtrengthening the works of the town, 


he 
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he yet was in hourly expectation of being joined 
a confiderable detachment then abſent on an — 


ditien againſt South Carolina: This circumſtance 


induced him to return an ambiguous anfwer ; and 
Count d' Eſtaing, in hopes of obtaining poſſeſſion 
of the town without bloodſhed, conſented to a truce 
for twenty-four hours. He had ſoon reaſon to la- 
ment the addreſs that had deceived him into this 
ſufpenſion ef hoſtilities; in the ſhort ſpace mention- 
ed, the expected detachment re-entered Savannah, 
and the anſwer of general Prevoſt announced his reſo- 
lution to defend himſelf to the laſt extremity. 


The French forces conſiſted of upwards of four 


thouſand regular troops, and the Americans who 
joined their ſtandard might fwell the army of the 
befiegers to about feven thouſand men: The Britiſh 
| paryiſon that defended Savannah could ſearce be 
eſtimated at three thouſand ; every appearance pro- 
miſed count d' Eſtaing the moft rapid and brilliant 
Ffacceſs z and to augment the diſtreſs of the beſieged, 


the allied generals refuſed a paſſage through their 


lines to the women and children in the town. The 
regular approaches that had been firſt determined 
on but ill ſuited the impetuoſity of the French com- 
wander; he was ſenſible of the danger that his fleet 
of capital ſhips was expoſed to, in lying without 
theltet upon an inhoſpitable coaſt at that critical 
feaſon of the year; he obſerved that his batteries 
had produced but little effect on the Britiſh works; 
he was impatient to proceed in queſt of new enter- 
Priſes; and he relied with implicit confidence on 
the faperiority ef his force and the goodneſs of his 
_ Theſe varions motives induced a reſolution which, 
had it been adopted previous to the return and junc- 
tion of the Britiſh detachment to general Prevoſt, 
might havebeen attended with fucceſs ; the works, 
then feeble and incomplete, were open to — 


their enemies. 


the arms of France in America, 
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amd would probably have been penetrated by the 
lively valour of the French; but they had now been 


ſtrengthened by the aſſiduous labour of three weeks, 


and were covered by a numerbus artillery amounting 
to near one hundred pieces, and directed by captain 
Moncrieffe, an engineer of approved and conſum- 
mate ſkill. Yet theſe obſtacles, though they efcaped 


hot the obſervation could not extinguiſh the ardour 


of the count d'Eftaing ; before the dawn of day a 
heavy cannonade and bombardment naſhered in 
the attack; the count himſelf in perfon led the 
flower of both armies, and was accompattied by the 
principal officers of each. But this enterpriſe was 
not attended with the fuccels the pallantty of it de- 
ſerved; the allies were encountered with an obſti- 
nate reſiftatice ; they were entangled in their ap- 


_ proach by ſwampy ground; and though they per- 


ſevered in the attack with extraordmary couraye, 
and for fome hours rivalled each other in mutual 
acts of valour, they were at length obliged, with 
conſiderable loſs, to retire fromthe field, and yield 
to the advantageous poſition and calm intrepedity of 


This r entirely broke the defigns of the 
count d' Eſtaing; ſev wounded himſelf, he la- 
mented the fate of ſome of his moſt gallant officers 
who had fallen on the field: In about a week after 
he abandoned the unpropitious coaſt ; and after de- 
taching one ſquadron of his fleet ts St, Domingo, a 
ſecond under monfieur de la Motte Piquet to Mar- 
tinico, -arid a third under monſfieur de Vaudreuil 
to the Cheſapeak, whoſe preſence prevettted the in- 
vaſion of Virginia, and retarded that of Carolina, 
the count himſelf, with the ſhips leaſt fit for ſervice, 


| failed for Europe. 


Whatever diſappointments mi ght have attended 
| negotiations in 
Europe afforded her ample compenſation ; and the 
- | | court 
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court of Spain arouſed from the-neutrality ſhe had 
hitherto obſerved, and difguſted with the miniſter; 
of Great Britain, who had rejected her proffered 
mediation, now prepared to fulfil the conditions of 
the celebrated family compact; and to  efface the 
unfortunate and diſgraceful events of the laſt war, 
by uniting in this the ſtrength of the houſe of Bour. 
bon, while vigorous and yet unimpaired. Her am- 
baſſador the marquis de Almadovar, after havin 
preſented a memorial to the court of St. James's, 
in which he declared the inſults offered to his ſove- 
| reign amounted exactly to one hundred, quitted 
London and returned to Spain. 
France immediately prepared to avail herſelf of 
the preſent diſpoſition of the court of Madrid; 
Count d'Orvilliers failed with the grand fleet from 
Breſt, and joined that of Spain; and the combined 
fleets of the houſe of Bourbon preſented to their 
enemies the formidable ſight of ſixty-ſix ſhips of 
the line; with this prodigious force they entered 
the Britiſh channel, and ſcattered terror and diſmay 
throughout the coaſts of that iſland. Admiral 
Hardy, who commanded the Engliſh fleet, was hap- 
py to find refuge in-the friendly harbours of Great 
Britain; Plymouth trembled for her ſafety ; and 
that. people who had ſo long aflerted their dominion 
over the ſeas, in their turn were taught to dread the 
calamities of a menaced invaſion. The dread of 


« 


the approaching equinoctial ſtorms, after the cap- 


ture of the Ardent, an Engliſh ſhip of the line, in- 

. (duced the fleets of France and Spain to ſeparate; 
but the naval campaign proved more glorious than 

advantageous to the former; and a peſtilential diſ- 
order which the ſailors on their return communi- 
cated to their countrymen, raged for a long time 

throughout France with fatal für. 

Io increaſe the embarraſiments of the Engliſh, 
and divide their force, Spain, with a confiderable 
| | army 
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army formed the ſiege of Gibraltar; a.. fortreſs 
which, ſituated on a rock, and occupied by the 
Engliſh, had long derided the attempts, and wound- 
ed the pride of the court of Madrid. The land 
forces were entruſted to the command of Don Al- 


varez; Don Barcello blocked up the harbour with 
a number of xebecques and frigates, while Don 


Lewis de Cordova with twelve ſhips of the line was 


ſtationed near to afford ſupport to his operations. 
Amidſt the fury of war Lewis diſplayed that re- 
gard for ſcience which had early formed the pro- 


minent feature of his reign ; and while he poured 


the thunder of his arms on his enemies, two ſhips 
were marked by an honourable exemption from the 
attempts of the fleets of France. Previous to the 
commencement of hoſtilities, the Engliſh had 
ſent two veſſels into the ſouth ſeas, commanded by 
captains Cook and Clerke, to explore the coaſts 
and iſlands of Japan and California; the return 
of thoſe veſſels was hourly expected in Europe; and 
Lewis, with a conſiderate humanity which reflects 
the brighteſt luſtre on his. character, by a circular 


letter to all his naval officers, commanded them to 


abſtain from all hoſtilities againſt theſe ſhips, and 
to treat them as neutral veſſels. The letters men- 
tioned alſo in terms of the higheſt reſpe& captain 
Cook, who had long diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuc- 
ceſſive voyages of diſcovery. But death allowed 


not that celebrated navigator to enjoy this graceful 


teſtimony of his merit; and in one of the newly 


diſcovered iflands he had already fallen a victim to 
the blind fury of the ſavage inhabitants. | 


Though Italy had eſcaped the deſtructive rage of 


war, and the ſanguinary effects of ambition, yet 


the fertile fields of Naples were afflicted by a cala- 
mity not leſs fatal and more tremendous. A dread- 
ful eruption from Mount Veſuvius, which far ex- 
ceeded any that had been known in the memory of 
7 man, 
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man, overwhelmed in hotror and ruin the adjacent 
country; in the diſtri of Ottaiand, the habitations 
of twelve thouſand perſons were deluged or con- 
ſumed by a ſtream of liquid fire; its fatal influence 
Extended for above three miles; the hopes bf the 
peaſant and the wealth of the huſbandman were in a 
moment blaſted and deſtroyed, and the elements 
feemed to conſpire with man in ſpreading miſery and 
devaſtation throughout the human ſpecies. | 
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CHAPTER XL 
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Canfoderacy of the northern poryers of Eure e Fictary 
c admiral Rodney over Don Juan de ra 


be combined ſquadron of France and Spain capture 
the E 8.4 th and Weſt India fleet Action bee 
teen Count de Guicben and admiral Rodney in the 
Weſt Indie: Campaign in America Expedition of 
tbe Marquis de la Fayette againſt Canada, diſcon- 
certed by the return of Count de Guichen to Europe 
Hurricane in the We/t Indie. England declares 
war with, Holland Diſmiſſal of Monheur Sartine 
duction of Tobago Mane 
freur de Graſſe ſails ta America Capture of the 
Britiſh army under Lord Cornwallis—Penjacola 
reduced by the Spaniardi— Monſiaur Suffrein jails 
to the Eat Indien. —Enugagemant with Commadore 
Jahnſtons at St. Jago Hyder Ally. attacks the 
Engliſh ſettlements in the Eaſt-=Lofſes of the Dutch 
in that quarter. Actian off the Dogger Bank—-Diſ- 
mw of Monſieur Necker— Birth of the Dat: 
ii; | EE 


Tn E public opinion that had raiſed . g 0 
monſieur Necker to the obſervation and fa. 
your of his ſovereign, ſtill continued to follow him; 
and his talents were aſſiduouſſy employed to merit 
applaufe. Under his direction a general reform 
took place throughout every department of the re- 
venue; the — inſtead of being burthened with 
new taxes, beheld the public income augmented by 
the ceconomy and improvements that were introduc- 


ed into the management of the finances; 9 
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of unneceſſary offices in the houſehold of the king 


and queen were aboliſhed, and other important re- 
gulations adopted for the eaſe of the ſubject and the 
general benefit of the Kingdom. he 
| The zeal and induſtry of the director general of 
the finances were rivalled by the addreſs of the mi- 
niſters of France at the different courts of Europe. 
The emperor of Germany and the king of Pruſſia 


after a ſhort trial of each others ſtrength, had 


N wra to ſheath the ſword ; but they continued ſtill 
actuated with mutual jealouſy, and ſtill maintained 
on foot the fame armies as if in a ſtate of actual 
hoſtility. But if the reciprocal - ſuſpicions of theſe 
rival courts diverted their attention from the neigh- 
bouring belligerent powers, the ſituation of Ruſſia 
allowed her to, contemplate at leiſure what advan- 
tages ſhe might derive fr 
fairs. That empire at no time had appeared more 
formidable; and the ſucceſs of her arms in the laſt 
war againſt the Ottoman Porte, had received addi- 
tional luſtre from the acquieſcence of the divan in 
the conditions ſhe had dictated with reſpe& to the 
Crimea. A long and intimate connection had ſub- 
ſiſted between the courts of Peterſburgh and Lon- 
don; and ſhould the myriads of Ruſſia be added to 
the wealth of England, Lewis was ſenſible that the 
houſe of Bourbon muſt have ſunk in the unequal 
conteſt. . | Or 
The French ambaſſador at the court of Peterſ- 
burg was therefore inſtructed at this critical juncture 
to conciliate the inclinations of the empreſs, by 
every compliance that the honour of his country 
would permit ; and the fears of France were ſoon 
extinguiſhed. by a manitefto as favourable to the 
views of the court of: Verſailles, as it was unpropiti- 
ous to thoſe of St. James's. The jealouſy that had 
been excited by the former aſcendancy of Great Bri- 
"tain, and the dominion that ſhe had attained on 2 
1 | ea, 


om the general ſtate of af- 
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ſea, had even extended to, and been nouriſhed by, 
the moſt diſtant powers of the north ; the empreſs of 
Ruſſia embraced the favourable opportunity to eman- 
cipate her commerce from the control of thoſe 
haughty iſtanders; and was readily perſuaded by the 
ambaſſador of France to place herſelf at the head of 
a confederacy formed of her northern neighbours. 
She accordingly addreſſed a declaration to the courts 
of London, Verſallles, and Madrid, in which, after 
dwelling on the juſtice and moderation of which ſhe 
had given ſuch convincing proofs in the courſe of 
her war with the Ottoman Porte, and the ſtrict re- 
card that ſhe had always ſhewn for the rights of 
neutrality and of commerce in general, ſhe lament- 
ed that her example had not been permitted to in- 
fluence the preſent belligerent powers, but that her 
ſubjects had been precluded from enjoying peaceably 
the fruits of their induſtry, and the advantages be- 
longing to neutral nations; that they had been mo- 
leſted in their navigation, and retarded in their ope- 
rations by the ſhips and privateers of the contending 
ſovereigns; and that ſhe found herſelf, with con- 
cern, under the neceſſity of removing thoſe vexa- 
tions which were offered to the commerce of Ruſſia 

in particular, and to that of Europe in general, b). 

all the means compatible with her dignity and wit 

the welfare of her ſubje&s. 3 
She proceeded to demand that neutral hips ſhould 
enjoy a free navigation, even from port to port, and 
on the coaſts of the belligerent powers ; that all ef- 
fects belonging to the belligerent powers ſhould. be 
looked upon as free on board ſuch neutral ſhips, ex- 
cepting only thoſe goods. as were ſtipulated contra- 
band, as arms, ammunition, and warlike” ſtores ;_ 
that if any ſuch were found beyond what might pro- 
perly appertain to the ſhip's crew or paſſenyers, they 
might be feized and confiſcated according to law; 
but neither the veſſels, paſſengers, or the reſt of the 
45 z: bh goods 
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goods were to be detained for that reaſon, or hin- 
Cered from purſuing their voyage; that theſe princi- 
ples were to ſerve as rules in the judicial proceedings 
and ſentences upon the legality of prizes; and her 
imperial majeſty declared, to render them ſtill more 
FT 
ſhe had 8 orders to fit out a conſiderable nayal 
force. The kings of Denmark and Sweden imme- 
diately acceded to the language and declarations of 
the empreſs of Ruſſia; ſtates general of the 


United. Provinces, after that delay always pre- 


vails in the deliberations of the republic, followed 
their example; and this formidable confederacy al- 
ſumed the title. of the armed neutrality, and engag- 
ed to make a common cauſe of it at ſea, againſt any 
of the powers that. ſhould violate the principles 
which had been laid down in the memorial of the 
_ empreſs of Ruſſia. | | 5 | 

The anſwer of. the king of France proclaimed 
how acceptable the nature of that memorial was to 
the court of Verſailles, He declared what her im- 
perial majeſty claimed from the belligerent powers, 


was nothing elſe than the rules preſcribed to the 


French navy; the execution of. which was main- 
tained. with an exattneſs known and applauded by all 
Europe. He expreſſed his approbation of the prin- 
ciples and views of the empreſs; and afferted, that 
from the meaſures ſhe had now adopted, ſolid ad- 


vantages would undoubtedly reſult not only to her 


ſubjects but alſo. to all nations. 
Whilit France by her intrigues ſecured the friend- 
ſhip of the north, ſhe ſuffered a deep and fatal 


wound in the calamity of her kindred ally. A Spa- 


niſh ſquadron, of eleven ſhips. of the line and two 
frigates; cruiting near Cape Saint Vincent, under 
the. command. af Don Juan de Langara, was ſur- 
xounded by the Engliſh fleet under adeiral Rodney, 


then, proceeding to the relief of Gibraltar, The 


Spaniards 
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Spaniards for a long time maintained the conflict 
with great gallantry ; but they were at length forced 
to yield to the ſuperior numbers of their enemies. 
The Saint Domingo, a Spaniſh ſhip of ſeventy guns 
and fix hundred men, was blown up in the action. 
The admiral's ſhip, the Phcenix of eighty guns, 
with four more ſhips of the line, were taken; ano- 
ther of the ſame rate was driven on ſhore and de- 
ſtroyed; and the ſhattered remnant eſcaped with dif- 
ficulty the purſuit of the victors. Admiral Rodney 
immediately after purſued his courſe to Gibraltar, 
relieved the garriſon of that fortreſs, repaſſed the 
Streights, een in triumph to the Weſt-In- 
dies, after detaching admiral Digby with his prizes 
and part of his ſquadron to Great Britain, who on 
his paſſage fell in with and captured the Prothee, a 
French man of war of fixty-four guns. | 
This was not the only diſaſter that aroſe from the 
perſevering attachment of Spain to the fiege of 
Gibraltar. The naval preparations of France had 
been continued during the winter at an expence that 
bordered on profuſion ; and the united fleets of the 
houſe of Bourbon might haveeſtabliſhed their ſove- 
reignty in the Channel, and once more inſulted the 
coaſts of Great Britain ; but Spain, occupied in 
. fruitleſs attempts on that fatal rock, ſuffered the mo- 
ment for their junction to elapſe ; the fleet of France 
was confined to her harbours by the ſuperior force of 
Great Britain, whoſe naval armaments ſhe was not 
able to encounter ſingly. Admiral Geary, with the 
Engliſh fleet, continued vigilantly to obſerve their 
motions z and the Artois, the Capricieuſe, the 
Nymphe, and the Belle Poule, were ſucceſſively 
taken by Britiſh cruiſers. The chevalier de Kergari- 
on, who commanded the latter, diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by a bloody and gallant reſiſtance. Though the 
ſhip that attacked him mounted ſixty- four guns, and 
the Belle Poule carried only thirty- two, he maintain- 
Vol. II. C c | ed 
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ed the combat with undaunted reſolution; mortally 
wounded, he continued to exclaim, Courage, my ned il 
60 children. courage!“ and expired while he yet munit 
endeayoured to animate by his exprefſion and exam. ſtores 
ple his faithful crew. On his death the command quarte 
__ devolved on his firſt Heutenarit M. la Motte Tabou- page 
rel, who defended the Belle Poule, with fimilar re- Leew: 
ſolution, for three quarters of an hour. He then Great 
reluctantly ſtruck his flag, as it was impoſſible any men, 
longer to keep the ſnip from ſinking, had the en- decam 
ement been continued. Six feet water were in Bourb 
the hold, fixteen ſhot in the body of the ſhip, the In t 
maſts and yards broken, the fails and rigging out to with f 


pieces, the captain and twenty-four men killed, and the En 
the fecond captain, with fifty men wounded. The during 
chevalier du Remain, in the Nymphe, - had defend- line, v 


ed himſelf with ſimilar courage; equal in force to encour 
the Englifh ſhip, he only yielded to her ſuperior for- 
tune; before the colours of the Nymphe were 
ſtruck, two thirds of her crew were killed and The co 
wounded ; and amotig the former was the chevalicr 
du Remain himſelf. 
The French thips'of war, impatient of the delay 
of the Spaniards, had eſcaped from Breſt in fmall 
diviſions, and rendezvouſed at Cadiz. There they 
had joined the fleet of Spain, and once more united, 
were occupied in eruizing off Cape St. Vincent, 
-when fortune ſeemed inclined to compenſate for their 
former «diſappointments. A rich and conſiderable 
convoy for the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, under the 
protection of one ſhip. of the line and two frigates, 
had failed from England; and Don Lewis de Cordo- 
va, who. commande thexonibined ſquadrons, was 
' agreeably ſurpriſed with the fight of this invaluable 
and defenceleſs fleet. A ſignal was made for a ge- 
neral chace; the men of war eſoaped by their * 
rior ſailing; but five Eaſt- India men, and fiſty vel- } 
{els bound to the * OO wereaaken and a 
rie 


1e 
0 with four ſhips of the line, attacked a ſquadron ot 
id the Engliſh under commodore Cornwallis; the latter, 
de during the action, was joined: by another ſhip of the 
d- line, which rendered their force more equab to the 
to encounter; and monſieur de la Motte, having receiv- 
or- d already conſiderable damage, and impatient to 
ere join the grand fleet, bore away for Cape Francois. 
nd be count de Guichen had ſailed from Breſt to ſup- 
ier iy the place of count d' Eſtaing; the fleet under his 
command, when united, conſiſted of twenty-three 
lay tips of the line, beſides frigates; and ſoon after he 
zall ell in with admiral Rodney and twenty ſhips of the 
hey ine. An engagement enſued, long, obſtinate, and 
ed, adeciſve. The French retired to refit to Guada- 
ent, Noupe, and the Engliſh, reſolute to renew the action, 
heir uized off the iſland of Martinico. FLA 
able The count de Guichen, whoſe gallantry in the laſt 
the nagement had extorted the admiration of his ad- 
nes, Nrrſaries, was not diſpoſed: to ſuffer the Britiſh-flegt 
rdo - inſult. by their preſence a ſettlement belonging to 
was Fance. On intelligence of the ſtation of adixiura! 
able Podney, he quitted Guadaloupe, and ſteered to meet 
ge- e rival of his glory. But the engagement did not 
upe - ammence till evening, and night ſobn after ſeparated 
vel- Ne combatants. A third encounter was gqually par- 
5 al and indeciſive; and count de Guichen foon:after 
rie 
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ried into Cadiz; the former, beſides /arms and am- 


munition, with a train of artillery, conveyed naval 


ſores for the fupply of the Britiſh ſquadron in that 


quarter; and the latter contained tents and camp equi - 


page for the troops deſigned. for active ſervice in the 
Leeward iflands ; but the moſt irreparable loſs to 


Great Britain were fifteen hundred and twenty ſea- p 


men, and twelve hundred and fifty-tive ſoldiers, who 
became by that event the captives of ; thei houſe of 
Bourbon. | i193 ti: 

In the Weſt Indies Monſieur de la Motte Piquet, 
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him a decided ſuperiority, yet refuſed to concur in ¶ equ⸗ 
any attack on the ſettlements of the Engliſh ; the ver. 
French commander, by the ſuperfluous caution of very 
his colleague, thus rendered incapable of availing This 
himſelf of his immediate ſtrength, ſeized the oppor. Wl of C 
tunity to eſcort the homeward-bound trade towards Wi bliſh 
Europe; the ſickly ſtate of his men induced him to ſing! 
continue his voyage, and he conducted his wealthy wer: 
convoy in ſafety to Cadiz; there he was joined it w 
the count d' Eſtaing, who aſſumed the chief com gene 
mand; the fleet of France by this union was ſwelled | 
to (thirty-ſix ſhips of the line; but the ſhips them. 
ſelves were foul and out of repair, and the feeble 
condition of the crews has already been noticed. 
Under theſe circumſtances, and encumbered by the 
protection of his convoy, though count d*Eſtaing on 
his paſſage ſell in with the Engliſh fleet under admi 


ral Darby, conſiſting of only twenty-two ſhips of thi B 
line, yet he deemed it unadviſeable to hazard an en fie! 
gagement, and purſued his courſe to the ports of fenc 
France. 5 A | his 
The repulſe of count d'Eſtaing at Savannah ha iner. 
Tevived the hopes of the Britiſh commanders ii ſeſſe. 
America; they now aſpired to the final reduction oi ſttua 
the ſouthern colonies, and the inclemency of wintaſ bod) 
was not permitted to ſuſpend their hoſtile operation cent 
At the cloſe of the laſt year, general Clinton ſet lagi ed a 
from New York with a conſiderable body of troo tie 
-for the attack of Charleſtown, the capital of Sou adva 
Carolina; he was eſcorted and ſupported by a Bill les 
tiſh fleet commanded by admiral Arbuthnot ; after WW in ce 
tedious voyage they reached Savannah, and hai had 
refreſhed the troops and repaired the damages pitu] 
fleet had ſuſtained, in the middle of March they al lives 
"rived within fight of the place of their deſtination fire 
Though the Americans were not ignorant of i Ane 
intentions of the Britiſh commander, yet the for unti] 


in Charleſtown, including every deſcription, {car 
2 | Fg | | amount 
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amounted to ſix thouſand men, and were by no means 
cur in equal to the extent of the works ; many of theſe alſo 
; the vere but little accuſtomed to military ſervice, and 
on of WM very ill provided with cloaths and other neceſſaries. 
railing This omiſſion was not to be attributed to the ſupineneſs 
oppor. of Congreſs, but to the nature of their military eſta- 
wards WY bliſhment; the men in general enliſted but fo ra 
him to fingle campaign, and on the approach of winter 
ealthy WJ were impatient to return to their farms or families; 
ned it was this very circumſtance that probably induced 
F com. general Clinton to engage in the expedition at the 


wWelled particular ſeaſon when he knew the United States 
them vere leaſt capable of affording ſuccour to the be- 
feeble ſeged; but though general Lincoln was ſenſible of 


Oticed. 


the difficulties that he was expoſed to, yet he reject- 


by the ed the terms of capitulation that were offered by the 
aing ol Britiſh commander, and prepared to diſcharge the 


r admi 
s of the 
an en 
Forts ( 


truſt repoſed in him with fidelity and honour. 
But perſonal courage could not alone ſupply the de- 
ficiency of every other requiſite for a ſucceſsful de- 
ferice ; and general Lincoln beheld with regret, while 
his own hopes diminiſhed, the ſtrength of the enemy 
increaſe. A detachment from the Britiſh ſhips poſ- 


ah ha 
ders i ſeſſed themſelves of Sullivan's Ifland, which from its 
Aion oY ſtuation might greatly incommode the garriſon ; a 


" wintel 
Tations 
n ſet ſal 
F- troop 


body of cavalry that had been collected in the adja- 
cent country for the ſupport of the beſieged, were rout-- 
ed and totally diſperſed ; in the progreſs of a month, 
the approaches of the beſiegers had been ſucceſsfully 


f Sou advanced; and general Lincoln, unwilling by a fruit- 
y a e perſeverance to involve the town and inhabitants. 
; after WW in certain deſtruction, reſumed the negociation that 
1 having bad been broken off, and ſubſcribed the terms of ca- 


pitulation; theſe preſerved to the inhabitants their 


ages t 
lives and property; the militia were permitted to re- 


they 


nation tire to their reſpective homes; but the regulars of the 
t of i american army were to remain prifoners of war 
ie for until exchanged. | 8 i 

, ſcar * The 


mount 
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The danger and loſs of Charles Town had: excited 
_ conſiderable alarm throughout America; the United 
States had ſolicited in the ſtrongeſt terms the ſuppon 
of France; and Lewis, attentive” to the intereſts of 
ö bis allies, detached: in the beginning of May from 
j Breſt the count of Rochambeau with twelve thouſand 
N ſelect troops, and the chevalier de Ternay with ſeven 
! ſhips of the line and ſeverat frigates. Theſe arrived 
About the middle of June at Rhode and, which, 
during ths courſe of laſt year, had been evacuated by 
1 the Briniſh, and now acknowledget the authority of 
the United: States. T7 | 
Count Rochanibeaw was received by the Ameri. 
q cans with every mark of cordial eſteem; a commit. 
0 tee from the general aſſembly of Rhode Iſland was 
f appointed to congratulate him on his arrival; and 
their ſarisfaclion not e vt the declara- 
tion of the French commander, that his fovereign 
would never ſheath-the ſword" until the independence 
of Ameriea was acknowledged; that the troops he 
had brought over were only the van guard of a much 
greater force that was deſtined to their aid; and that 
ie king had ordered him to aſſure them that his 
whole power ſhould be exerted for their ſupport ; he 
added, that the French troops were under the ſtrict- 
eſt diſeipline; and, atling under the orders of gene- 
ral Waſhington, would live with the Americans as 
their brethren. | | * 
Tze United States allotted Rhode Iſland to their 
allies - as d place of arms; and count Rochambeau, 
while he awaited the promiſed reinforcement, dili- 
gently employed his troops in repairing and aug- 
menting the works on the iſland. He had ſoon after 
reaſon ts congratulate himſelf on this precaution. 
General Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot, returned 
from the reduction of Charles Town to New York, 
formed a plan of attack againſt the Freneh fleet and 
army; but their deſigns could not elude the pene- 
| | tration 
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tration of general Waſhington ; he rapidly eroſſed 
the North River with twelve thouſand men; and 
general Clinton perceiving the danger to which his 
abſence muſt expoſe New Vork, relinquiſhed his at- 
tempt againſt Rhode Ifland: 22 FILE 
The marquis de la Fayette, who had been ſo much 
diſtinguiſhed by the early part that he took in the 
American cauſe, long before the court of Verſailles 
had thought it prudent to avow their inclination, re- 
turned from his native country, to which he had paid 
a tranſient viſit, to join again the ſtandard of freedom. 
His early engagement, and great zeal and activity in 
the ſervice of the United States, rendered him pe- 
culiarly acceptable to general Waſhington ; and the 
commendations of that commander were productive 
of the molt flattering attentions: from congrels to the 
marquis. | 4 ad 5 
But the viſit of that nobleman to Philadelphia, 


where the congreſs had again eſtabliſhed their reſi- 


dence, was principally to concert and adjuſt the plan 


for the reſt of the campaign. He, as well as count 


Rochambeau, held forth aſſuranees of the moſt pow- 
erful ſupport from France; it was expected that 
monſieur de Guichen from the Weſt India iflands 
would ſteer his courſe to America; that he would 
join the freſh ſhips of monſieur Ternay ; and that the 
grand army under general Waſhington being alſo re- 
inforced by the troops of Rochambeau, an attack by 
ſea and land might be made on the Britiſh troops at 
New York, with ſuch a ſuperiority of force as muſt 
have enſured ſucceſs ; the reduction of lord Cornwal- 
lis's detachment, to the ſouthward muſt naturally 
have enſued; and the marquis de la Fayette was to 
have proceeded with a conſiderable army on a winter 


expedition againſt Canada. 


In expeQation-of theie events, the marquis de la 
Fayette publiſhed a preparatory memorial addreſſed 
'9 the French Canadians, and calling upen them by 


— 
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all the ancient ties of allegiance, blood, religion, 
and country, as well as by the natural deſire of re. 
covering their freedom, to be ready to join and aſſiſt 
him; and holding out all the ſeverities of war, and 
all the terrors of military execution, to thoſe, if any 
ſuch there were, who, blindly perverſe to their own 
| Intereſts, and forgetful of all thoſe ties and duties, 
ſhould in any manner oppoſe the arms or-impede the 
enerous deſigns of their deliverers ; but when Waſh- 
ington had recruited his army with ſuch diligence as 
to have ſwelled it to twenty x Scat men, the whole 
project was diſconcerted by a circumſtance that has 
been already related; and the count de Guichen, iu 
proceeding with his fleet to Europe, expoſed the Ame- 
ricans to as ſevere a diſappointment as any they had 

experienced during the courſe of the war. 
This conduct of monſieur de Guichen, however, 
fatal to the ſplendid proſpeQs of the allies of France, 
was ſufficiently juſtified by the bad ſtate of his ſhips 
when he arrived at Cadiz; and his departure from 
the Weſt Indies preſerved him from the calamities in 
which thoſe iſlands were ſoon after involved. A hur- 
ricane, the fury of which exceeded any thing that 
ever was known or can be conceived, ſwept through- 
out that quarter of the world the ſeas and land with 
wild and undiſtinguiſhed rage. At Martinico the 
beautiful town of St. Pierre, built upon the ſhore, 
was entirely overwhelmed and waſhed away ; the 
town of Baſſeterre in Guadaloupe ſhared the fame 
fate; ſixty fail of tranſports from France, that had 
arrived that morning at Martinico, with ſtores, and 
two thouſand five hundred troops on board, were 
driven out to ſea, and almoſt all ſwallowed up by 
that ungovernable element. The Experiment of 
fifty guns, with the Juno of forty, and ſeveral other 
French frigates, were entirely loſt. Grenada and 
St. Vincent's equally preſented a ſcene of deſolation; 
and in the latter not a ſingle houſe was capable of 
withſtanding the fury of the tempeſt. The Britiſh 
| ſettlements 
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ſettlements and marine ſuffered alſo proportionably; 


Jamaica, Barbadoes, and St. Lucia were the princi- 
pal victims to its rage ; admiral Rodney, with eleven 


ſhips of the line, had fortunately proceeded to the | 


coaſt of America; but the Andromeda and Laurel, 
Britiſh frigates, were both wrecked on the coaſt of 
Martinico. The humanity of the marquis de Bouille, 
governor general of the French Weſt India lands, 
on this occaſion ſhone forth with diſtinguiſhed luftre ; 
thirty-one Engliſh ſailors, the ſcanty remnant that was 


ſaved from the crews of the Andromeda and Laurel, 


were ſent by that commander under a flag of truce to 
the Britiſh commodore at St. Lucia. The marquis 
declared in the letter that accompanied them, that he 


could not conſider in the light of enemies, men who 


had ſo hardly eſcaped in a contention with the force 
of the elements; he only lamented that their num- 
ber was ſo ſmall, and that none of the officers had 
been ſaved. | | i 

By the expedition of admiral Rodney to America, 


he had eluded the deſtructive rage of that tempeſt 


which deſolated the Weſt India iſlands ; but his con- 
tinuance on the American coaſt was of ſhort durati- 
on; and informed that the count de Guichen had 


_ proceeded for Europe, he himſelf ſoon after return- 


ed to Barbadoes. In the mean time the hoſtile armies 
in the neighbourhood of New York continued vigi- 
lantly to oblerve each other's motions, But while 
the Britiſh commander appeared ſunk in ſupineneſs, 
he meditated a deep and dark ſcheme, which could 
it have taken effect in its full extent, would probably 
have brought the war to a final concluſion, and for 
ever have extinguiſhed the independence of America. 

In the courſe of the war we have already noticed 


the early attack on ha ar in which the courage 
ra 


and conduct of general Arnold had been diſplayed 
to the higheſt advantage ; the reputation he had ac- 
quired there, he continued to maintain by a ſeries of 
bold and enterprizing exertions ; and the final cap- 


ture 
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ture of the Britiſh army under general Burgoyne, 
was in a great meauſure attributed to his. counſels and 
allant example. As a reward, congreſs had be- 
Tawed on him the government of Philadelphia; 


but the affections of his countrymen. accompanied 


him not in that peaceful occupation; his profuſion 
had plunged him into diſtreſſes from which he endea- 
voured to extricate himſelf by the oppreſſion of the 
inhabitants of Philadelphia; their complaints ex- 
poſed him to the judgment of a court martial ; that 
cqurt declared his conduct highly reprehenſible, and 
ordered that he ſhould be reprimanded by general 
Waſhington. This cenſure firſt alienated his mind 
from the United States; and though ſoon after he 


vas taken into actual ſervice, and appointed to a prin- 


cipal command under general Waſhington, his pe- 
cuniary embaraſſments, or reſentments, triumphed 


cover his fidelity, and he entered into a cloſe correl- 


pondence with the enemies of his country. 
The American commander had ſtationed his army 
for the winter on both ſides of the North River; 


and the important poſt of Weſt Point, with its neigh- 


bouring dependencies, and a conſiderable diviſion of 
the army, were entruſted to general Arnold. That 
officer had agreed to make ſuch a diviſion of the wing 
under his command as would enable general Clinton 
completely to ſurpriſe them; and the Engliſh troops 
once admitted within the lines, might have availed 
themſelves of the rout and confuſion, to the total 
deſtruction of the whole army. The loſs of their 
only diſciplined force, with moſt; if not all, of their 

erienced oficers, muſt have blaſted for ever the 


infant greatneſs of the United States. 


From this melancholy cataſtrophe they were pre- 
ſerved by the fidelity of three young men, educated = 
in the humbleſt walks of life, and who nobly diſ- 
dained to betray their truſt, though tempted by the 
molt fafcinating offers. To adjuſt the plan of attack 
with general Arnold, major André, adjutant 821 
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ral to the Britiſh: army, had accepted the perilous 
commiſſion of entering the American lines. When 


there, he had been perſuaded by the cautions of 


Arnold to lay aſide his regimentals, aſſume a private 
dreſs, and return with. a paſſport under the teigned 
name of Anderſon; under that name he had already 
eluded the different guards and poſts of the camps, 
when at a ſmall diſtance from the Britiſh: lines he was 
ſtopped by three young volunteers; theſe, notwith- 
ſtanding his paſſport, inſiſted on examining him more 


ſtrictly; and the major, whoſe ingenuous diſpoſition 
but ill fitted him for deception, increaſed their ſuſ- 


picions by endeavouring to purchaſe his freedom with 
his purſe and watch; to theſe he added offers of per- 
manent proviſion and future promotion, on condition 
of their accompanying him to New-Vork; but the 
Americans were proof to the allurements of afflu- 
ence and ambition, and _ inſiſted on conducting 
him to their commanding officer 

Some delay in his examination allowed general 
Arnold to be apprized of his misfortune before his 


ovn connection with the priſoner was diſcovered, 


He immediately abandoned his quarters, and eſcaped: 
to the protection of the Britith lines; but the un- 
happy major Andre fell the victim of the fatal pro- 
ject. Fourteen general officers were appointed by the 
American commander to determine on his caſe, and 
the puniſhment that ought to be inflicted ; among 
theſe was the marquis de la Fayette; and the board, 
with the regret that was excited by the frank and: 
noble demeanour of the priſoner, | rr that: 
he ought to be conſidered as a ſpy from the enemy, 
and agreeable to the laws of nations ought to ſuffer. 
death. The repeated applications of general Chn- 
ton, to avert the ſtroke of juſtice, were in vain; but 
the laſt hours of the unfortunate victim were ſoothed 
by every mark of reſpect and even of regard; and 
the execution of the ſentence was accompanied by 
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_ adverſe, had not anſwered 
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| the tears of the very judges who had pronounc- 
Mt. 


But though the vigilance of general Waſhington 
E againſt the dangerous effects which were to 

e apprehended from Arnold's treach he found 
{till greater diffichlties to encounter in in the univerſal 
diſtreſs that reigned throughout the provinces. The 
troops under his command, deſtitute of cloathing of 
every kind, could not be reſtrained from giving open 
vent to their diſcontents; they were again ſoothed 
into obedience by the addreſs of their commander, 
and by the promiſes that were held out of liberal 


ſupport from France. 


The events of the 12 chou gh by no means 

ſang * expectations 
of the court of Verſailles, and thoſe advantages which 
the miniſters of France expected to derive from the 
united force of the houſe of Bourbon. But that 
confederacy acquired new ſtrength by the preſump- 
tion of their enemy; and Great Britain having, by 
the capture of an American packet, obtained poſ- 
ſeſſion of a treaty of amity and commerce between 


the republic of Holland and the United States of 


America, gave looſe to her indignation, and at the 


cloſe of the year commenced hoſtilities againſt 'the 


Dutch; a meaſure which was received at Paris with 
open exultation, and which neceſſarily threw that 
republic into the arms of France. 

During the operations of the contending fleets and 
armies, ſome changes had taken place among the 
miniſters of France. Monſieur Bertin had reſigned 
the office of ſecretary of ſtate, The prince de 


Montbarey had retired from the poſt of ſecretary at 


war, and was ſucceeded by the marquis de Segur ; 
but the moſt important removal was that of monſi- 
eur Sartine, who had for five years preſided over the 
marine department ; and whoſe unwearied applica- 
tion and ability had raiſed the naval power of France 


to a height that aſtoniſhed Europe; but his col- 


leagues 
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| leagues in the cabinet loudly accuſed a profuſion, 
which would have diverted into one channel the 
whole reſources of the kingdom ; the extent of his 
3 2 and the expence of the armaments he ſug- 
geſted, were by no means conſiſtent with the ſevere 
ceconomy that characteriſed the comptroller general 
of the finances ; and his retreat opened a road to the 
ambition of the marquis de Caſtries, who was ap- / 
pointed in his place to the department of the ma- 
VV N i 
But whatever alteration Lewis might make in his 
miniſters, his own diſpoſition remained the ſame, 
and his mind was inceſſantly employed in augment- 
ing the happineſs of his ſubjects. He fixed on the 
anniverſary of his birth day to render it memorable 
by a new inſtance of humanity ; and he aboliſhed 
for ever the inhuman cuſtom of putting the queſtion, 
as it was called, by torture; a cuſtom which had 
been ſo eſtabliſhad and rivetted by the practice and 
concurrence of ages, that it ſeemed to be an indi- 
viſible part of the conſtitution of rhe courts of juſ- 
tice of France. At the fame time, to defray the ex- 
pences of war, he continued to diminiſh his own ex- 
penditure, and ſacrificing his magnificence to the 
eaſe of his ſubjects, diſmiſſed at once no leſs than 
four hundred and ſix officers belonging. to his 
Court. | 1 775 
It was indeed alone by the moſt rigid 
D. 1781. 
czconomy that France was able to ſup- £3 
ply the demands for the diſtant and various war- 
fare in which ſhe had engaged. The councils of 
Spain were ſtill marked by that imbecility which 
for near a century had characteriſed them; and 
Holland, naturally ſlow in her deliberations, long 
_ diſuſed to war, and ſurpriſed into hoſtilities, at 
required, rather than imparted, ſupport to her al- 
lies; in Eurgpe, in America, the Weſt Indies, and 
the Eaſt, the burthen was to be borne. by France 5 
a an 
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and though ſhe- could not but ſeverely feel the inceſ- 


ſant 8 Her preparations {till kept pace with 
the extent of the ſervice. 

In the commencement-of the campaign the baron 
de Rullecourt, with a ſmall band of adventurers, 
had meditated an attack on the iſland of Jerſey; he 


embraced the opportunity of a favourable wind, and 
in the night traverſed the ſea which ſeparates that 
Hand from France; he landed his men at dawn of 


day, and his firſt ſucceſs ſeemed to ſanction the te- 
merity of the enterpriſe. The lieutenant-governor, 


with the principal inhabitants, were ſurpriſed, and 


in the moment of aſtoniſhment ſigned a capitulati- 


on; but the major part of the garriſon refuſed to 
accede to the conditions, their numbers were fwell- 


ed by the natives who had recovered from their firſt 
panic; and the detaehment of the baron de Rulle- 


court was encompaſſed and aſſailed on every ſide.— 


The baron himſelf fell gallantly fighting at the head 
of his faithful adherents, the greater part of the 
French were either cut to pieces or taken priſoners, 
and a few only with better fortune regained their 
veſſels, and eſcaped to the coaſt of Normandy with 


the melaneholy intelligence of the fate of their 


companions. | 3 
Towards tke latter end of June the fleet of France, 
conſiſting of eighteen ſhips of the line, under the 


command of the count de Guichen, quitted Breſt, 
and joined the fleet of Spain at Cadiz. The united 


drons, which prefented the formidable acle 
of hp ſnips of the line, ſteered n Bd de- 
tached two ſnips of the line, with ſeveral frigates, 
to eſcort the duke de Crillon· and a conſiderable bo- 
dy of land forces to Minorca; the invaſion of which 


land had been determined on by the courts of Ver- 


failles and Madrid. Aſter performing this ſervice, 


the combined naval ſtrength of the houſe of Bourbon 


directed their courſe towards the Engliſn coaſts; 
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admirul ee, ee the Britiſh fleet of twenty⸗ 
three ſhips of the line, haftily retired before them 
into the friendly harbour of Torbay; but the ele- 
ments warred in favour of the Engliſh; a violent 
tempeſt diſperſed the united fleets, and compelled 
each of them to ſeek ſhelter from its fury in their 
own ports. 5 | 

The French availed themſelves of their ſupe- 
rionty at fea, to reinforce the duke de Crillon in 
his attack on Minorca, with ſeveral veteran regi- 
ments, under the command of the baron de Fal- 
kenheyn; but it was in the Weſt Indies and Ame- 
rica that their principal efforts were directed. To- 
wards the end of March monſieur de Graſſe, with 
twenty ſhips of the line, one of fifty. four guns, 
and ſeveral frigates, with ſix thouſand land forces, 
ſailed from Breſt for Martinico. Off Fort Royal 
he diſcerned the Britiſh fleet of ſeventeen fail of the 
line commanded by admiral Hood. The convoy 
with which monſieut de Grafſe was encumbered, 
compelled him at firſt to prepare for action 
with caution; but four ſhips of the line having 
eluded the endeavours of the Britiſh admiral, and 
joined the French from Fort Royal, he now determin- 
ed to avail himſelf of this decided fuperiority, and to 
bring on a general engagement. In the mean time 
the Englh had been reinforced alſo by a: ſhip of 
ſeventy Four guns, and their commander diſplayed 
admiral-fkill in his manceuvres; yet the advantages 
of the French were numerous and evident, and a 
conffict of three hours was only terminated by night. 
On the return of day monſieur de Graſſe would 
have renewed the engagement, but the Engliſh, 
who had ſuffered ſeverely, bore away to HT 


they were purſued by the French, who, incapable of 
torcing them under the batteries of that iſland, di- 
rected: their operations to the reduction of the Bri- 
tith ſettlements. a 1 
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In the beginning of the war, France had been 
ſeverely mortified by the loſs of St. Lucia, and ſhe 


now aſpired to the recovery of that iſland ; great 


part of the Engliſh garriſon had been drafted away 
for the capture of St. Euſtatius, a wealthy ſettle- 
ment belonging to the Dutch ; and while the captors 
revelled in their ſpoils, the marquis de Bouille, 
whoſe enterpriſing genius had had already been re- 
peatedly diſplayed, with the viſcount Damas, and a 
conſiderable body of troops, landed on St. Lucia. 
They immediately occupied the town of Gros Iſlet, 
and ſummoned brigadier general St. Leger, the 
commanding officer, to ſurrender ; but the mar- 
quis was ſoon convinced that the ſtrength of the 
Engliſh far exceeded what the natives, impatient to 
return under the government of France, had de- 
ſcribed ; a greater object, and leſs difficult of acceſs, 
was in view; and the French commander having 
diſguiſed his intentions from the enemy by every 
preparation for a vigorous Mault, ſuddenly reim- 
barked his troops in the night, and ſteered his courſe 


- 


towards Tobago. | 
' Againſt that iſland he had previouſly detached a 
ſmall French ſquadron, with a confiderable body of 
troops, under the conduct of monſieur de Blanche- 
lande, late governor of St. Vincent's. The feeble gar- 
riſon of Tobago, ſcarce amounting to five hundred 
men, gradually retired before the invaders to Con- 
eordia, a high ground, naturally ſtrong, and which 
commands a view of both fides of the iſland. They 


|. were there inveſted by monſieur de Blanchelande; 


and the marquis de Bouille, ſoon after arriving with 


the fleet of France, aſſumed the ſupreme com- 
mand. | 5 


Though that nobleman was poſſeſſed of ſuch 2 
. ſuperiority in the number of his troops, yet the 


reſiſtance of the garriſon of Tobago was long and 


obſtinate ; during ſix days in the poſt of ——— 
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they maintained an undaunted countenance; and 


when the French had occupied the adjacent hills, 
which in ſome meaſure commanded the poſt, the 

E Engliſh on a ſudden quitted it, and retreated to an- 
4 other ſtation almoſt equallyetrong, and at a conſi- 

; derable diſtance. - Wh 

But theſe efforts, though they protracted, could 
5 not avert. the final ſubmiſſion of the iſland ; the ar- 
. dour of the marquis de Bouille was increaſed by the 
. difficulties that ſucceſſively aroſe; under a burning 
t ſun, he in perſon conducted his troops through the 
0 moſt intricate paſſages of the iſland; to unite terror 
in. to force he reduced to aſhes two of the neighbour- 
he ing and moſt capital plantations ; a ſquadron that 
5 had been diſpatched by admiral Rodney to the re- 
* lief of Tobago, had been chaced, and with diffi- 
ſs, culty eſcaped the purſuit of the French fleet; and 
ng the inhabitants, hopeleſs of ſuccour, at length con- 
ry ſented to Jurrender. The marquis, inſtead of being 
TY irritated by the obſtacles their perſeverance had pre- 


17 ſented, 3 an example of generoſity for all 
commanders, and granted to the 


other ſucceſs 


"i vanquiſhed the fame favourable conditions as had 
of been extended to. the inhabitants of Dominica. | 
che- Tobago had ſcarce ſubmitted to the dominion of 


France, before the Britiſh fleet, under admiral Rod- 


r 

Led ney, appeared in fight. Monſieur de Graſſe imme- 
on- diately got under {ail and offered his rival battle; 
hich the Engliſh informed of the total loſs of the 
"hey iſland, the relief of which was moſt probably their 
ide; object, thought proper to decline the encounter; 
with and the French admiral, inſtead of conſuming his 
com- hours in a fruitleſs purſuit, reconveyed the marquis 

de Bouille to Martinico, touched at the Havannah © 

ich 2 to receive a conſiderable ſupply of money, and with 
the wenty-eight fail of the line and ſeveral frigates di- 

and rected his courſe towards America, and anchored in 
ordia the Cheſapeak the laſt day of Auguſt. 
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From the deſertion of general Arnold, the prin. 
cipal army of the Americans under general Waſh. 
ington had remained -in a ſtate of inaQtion within 


their lines near New York, and were content with 


vigilantly obſerving the Britiſn commander at that 
place, who ſeemed ſatisfied with maintaining his 
ground, without attempting to extend his limits. 


The French, under count Rochambeau, incapable 


of undertaking any important enterpriſe alone, had 
diligently — themſelves in ſtrengthening the 
fortifications of Rhode Iſland. But the war that 
languiſhed in this quarter, was revived with increaſe 
of fury in the ſouthern provinces. In South and 
North Carolina, and Virginia, a variety of obſtinate 
and indeciſive engagements had taken place between 
the generals Gates, Green, and Sumpter, in the 
ſervice of the United States, and the lords Cornwal- 
lis and Rawdon, who commanded the Britiſh forces. 
At Camden general Gates had ſuffered a ſevere de- 
feat from an inferior army under lord Cornwallis; 
and though that nobleman had afterwards in his 
turn reaſon to lament the viciſſitudes of war, and 
was mortified by the total deſtruction of ſeveral de- 
tachments, yet a ſecond vitory that he obtained at 
Guildford, in North Carolina, over general Greene, 
had confirmed his reputation, and extended the ter- 
ror of his arms throughout the adjacent country. 
The miniſters of Great Britain had early enter- 
tained an opinion that ſeems to have accompanied 


them throughout the courſe of the whole war; and 


the idea that the greateſt part of the Americans were 
{till inclined to ſubmit to the ancient ſorm of go- 
vernment, was induſtriouſly inculcated in England, 
where it was neceſſary to deceive the people into the 
pecuniary grants requiſite for the continuance of 
hoſtilities : but the tallacy of this opinion was ſut- 


ficiently expoſed by the victories of lord Cornwallis; | 


even after the ſplendid action of Guildford, the 
n 9 5 friends 
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friends that. joined the Britiſh ſtandard were few, 
and inconſiderable in point of conſequence ; and the 
victorious commander was ſoon obliged to abandon 
i his ſafety by 

a precipitate retreat into the province of Virginia. 
The .Engliſh had ſome time before detached their 
new convert, Arnold, to invade that country, which, 
interſected with wide and navigable rivers, afforded 
a proper theatre for their naval exertions, and which 
had largely contributed from its flouriſhing plantati- 
ons to furniſh the reſources of Congreſs. The ardour 
of that officer, in the cauſe he had lately eſpouſed, 
was not inferior to that which he had formerly diſ- 
played in the ſervice of the United States. His ra- 
vages ſoon drew the attention of general Waſhing- 


ton; and the marquis de la Fayette was detached 
with a ſmall but ſelect corps to obſerve his motions 


and haraſs his rear. The French at Rhode Iſland 
alſo thought that a proper opportunity offered of ato- 
ning for their former inaQtivity, and that they might 


render a moſt eſſential ſervice to their allies, by cut- 


ting off the retreat of Arnold and his party from 
the Cheſapeak. To reconnoitre that bay they diſ- 


_ patched a ſhip of the line and ſome frigates ; this 


imall ſquadron in its courſe fell in with and cap- 
tured the Romulus, a Britiſh man of war of forty- 
four guns; and ſoon after count Rochambeau hav- 
ing embarked the land forces, with the French 


fleet under monſieur Ternay failed from Rhode 


Iſland. 


A dreadful tempeſt had driven the Engliſh fleet 
from its ſtation before that iſland, but monſieur 
Ternay had ſcarce made Cape Henry, before he 


vas diſagreeably ſurpriſed by the appearance of the 


Britiſh ſquadron” under admiral Graves; an action 
immediately enſued, which though indeciſive, and 
attended with no -particular loſs on either ſide, yet 
lo far diſabled the French ſhips as to render it pru- 
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dent to return to Rhode Ifland, and diſconcerted 
the ſanguine hopes they had formed of affordiny 
their .allies the moſt eſſential aſſiſtance. 
In the interval general Clinton had ſtrongly re- 
inforced the detachment in Virginia, and nomi- 
nated to the chief command of it general Phil. 
lips, an officer of approved abilities. The inferio- 
Tity of the marquis de la Fayette allowed him only 
to obſerve the motions of the enemy, and while he 
remained on the oppoſite ſide of James River, he 
witneſſed with indignation thoſe devaſtations which 
he was too weak to reſtraaa sn. 
It was at this critical juncture, when general Phil. 
lips had juſt fallen a victim to the heat of the cli- 
mate, and the fatigues he had endured in a toilſome 
and deſultory war, that lord Cornwallis, unable any 
longer to ſubſiſt in the exhauſted province of Caro- 
lina, directed his attention to Virginia; vith his 
way-worn army he traverſed a hoftile country of 
above three hundred miles, and arrived at Peterſ- 
burgh a few days after general Phillips had breathed 
his laſt. He immediately aſſumed the chief com- 
mand, was reinforced by about two thouſand infan- 
try from New York, and diſplayed that active vi- 
gour, the prominent feature of his character. Ile 
completed the devaſtation which had been left unti- 
niſhed by Arnold, puſhed his ſucceſs as far as Wil- 
liamſburgh, the capital of Virginia, on his retreat 
| defeated a conſiderable corps which the marquis de 
la Fayette had prefled forward to impede his' paſſage 
of James River, and eſtabliſhed his place at arins at 
York Town, ſituated on the banks of the river of 
that name, and which, as it was navigable for ſhips 
of great ſize and burthen, enabled him to receive 
any ſuccours or ſupport by ſea. | 
This poſt, which at leaſt promiſed ſecurity, lord 
Cornwallis diligently applied himſelf to fortify ; but 
the hour was now rapidly approaching, deſtined to 


terminate 
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terminate the ſucceſsful career of that commander, 


18 and by a deciſive blow finally to eſtabliſh the inde - 
pendence of America. By a ſeries of the moſt art- 
4 ful addreſs, general Waſhington had deceived his 
4 antagoniſt Clinton; count de Rochambeau had paſ- 
ul- ſed over from Rhode Ifland, and in conjunction 
5 with the American army, menaced New Vork with 
uy an immediate attack ; that poſt, with its dependen- 
he cies, was kept in a continual ſtate of alarm for above 
he ſix weeks ; when the combined army of French and 
ich Americans rapidly traverſed the Jerſeys, croſſed the 
: Delaware, paſſed through Philadelphia, and arrived 
hil- at the head of the river Elk, at the bottom of the 
cl Cheſapeak. _ | 
255 On the ſame day monſieur de Graſſe, with his 
80 fleet from the Weſt Indies, arrived alſo in the bay, 
8 5 where, after blocking up York river, he inſtantl 
his applied himſelf to ſecure the river James, which 
7 Ol he occupied with his armed veſſels and his cruiſers 
3X to a conſiderable diſtance ; by this manceuvre he not 
he only precluded lord Cornwallis from any retreat to 
* the Carolinas, but alſo was enabled to convey in 
fan- ſecurity the marquis de Saint Simon, with three - 
1 thouſand three hundred land forces from the Weſt 
| f. Indies, eighteen leagues up that river, where he 
ri. formed a junction with the marquis de la Fayette, 
WI ho hag already been reinforced by general Wayne, 
hem and the ſuccours from Penſylvania. fy 
l The fleet of Monſieur de Graſſe conſiſted of 
W twenty-four ſhips of the line; and the approach of 
wy ” a Britiſh ſquadron of nineteen ſhips of the line un- 


* der the admirals Graves and Hood, might rather have 
{i furniſhed matter of exultation than dread ; but the 
operations of monſieur de Graſſe chiefly tended to 
lad! the reduction of lord Cornwallis's army at York 
Town ; he expected every hour to be joined by the 
{quadron from Rhode Ifland, commanded ſince the 
death of monſieur Ternay, by monſieur de Barras, 
; | whom 
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whom he knew had already ſailed with ſeveral tranſ- 
ports, and a train of artillery for the ſiege of York 
Town, and fifteen hundred of his ſeamen were ſtil! 
employed in tranſporting the French troops up James 
River. Under theſe circumſtances he confidered it 
as unadviſable to hazard much ; and though he ſtood 
out to ſea, and engaged the Engliſh fleet, he was 
_ ſatisfied with maintaining the honour of the flag of 
France; and without attempting to improve his ad- 
vantage, he retired to his former ſtation in Cheſa- 
peak bay, where he was ſoon after ſtrengthened by 
the arrival of monſieur de Barras. | 


The united forces of France and America now 


Ae proceeded cloſely to inveſt lord Cornwallis, 
who with ſeven thouſand ſelect troops ſtill occupied 
York Town. The count de Rochambeau, and the mar. 
quis de la Fayette, with an equal number of French, 
extended from the river above the town to a moraſs 
in the center, where they were met by the Americans 
under Waſhington, who occupied the oppoſite ſide 
from the river to that ſpot. Monſieur de Graſſe was 
entirely maſter of Cheſapeak bay; and the duke de 
Lauzun with his legion, and a body of Virginia 
militia under general Wieden, already preſſed the 
Britiſh poſt at Glouceſter Point, which. was defend- 
ed by colonel Tarleton with about ſix hundred in- 
fantry and cavalry. | | 
Thus having ſurrounded their prey on every quar- 
ter, the different commanders be to urge their 
attacks with a vivacity that em 77 every hope of 
relief; the works of the Engliſh were penetrated by 


an hundred pieces of heavy ordnance ; their de. 


fences were in many places ruined; and moſt of 
their guns were ſilenced ; two redoubts ſtill incom- 
moded the progreſs of the allied army, but the 
trenches had ſcarce been opened a week before it 
was determined to attack theſe as ſoon as the ap- 
proach of the evening ſhould conceal the motions 
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tke aſſailants. To balance the honour as well as the 
duty between both nations, the attack of one was 
committed to the French, and of the other to the 
Americans. The former advanced with that impe- 


tuoſity which ever has been their characteriſtic; and 


though the reſiſtance of the Engliſh was firm and 
| gallant, they were at length driven from their poſt, 
and the ſtandard of France was diſplayed from the 
redoubt; the Americans on their ſide had been 
equally ſucceſsful, and the fate of lord Cornwallis 
appeared unavoidable ; ſome damage occaſioned by 
two ſallies that he had made was quickly repaired : 
and his attempt to eſcape to the oppoſite ſide of the 
river was fruſtrated by the tempeſtuous weather and 
the vigilance of the 7 — ſhips of war. 


The ardour of count Rochambeau and general 


Waſhington was ſtimulated by the rumour of relief 
from general Clinton; and ten days after the 
trenches were firſt opened, every preparation was 
made for a final aſſault; but this ſcene of carnage 
was averted by the prudence of the Britiſh com- 
mander, who, ſenſible of his hopeleſs ſituation, re- 
ſolved not to ſacrifice wantonly the lives of the gal- 
lant men entruſted to his care; he accordingly open- 
ed a negociation, by which the troops under his 
command ſubmitted to become priſoners of war; 
the Guadaloupe frigate of twenty-four guns, with 
ſeveral tranſports, and fifteen hundred ſeamen, in 
the diviſion of the ſpoil were aſſigned to monſieur 
de Graſſe, in return for the French naval power 


and aſſiſtance; but the land forces, amounting to 


between five and fix thouſand men, became the 
captives of the United States af America. | 
Such was the important and deciſive atchievement 
of France and America, which may be conſidered 
as ultimately ſealing the independence of the latter. 
Ihe conduct of the French officers in the moment 
of victory had been as conſpicuous for humanity, as 
| e their 
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their valour as had been diſtinguiſhed in the hour of 
danger; ſuch was the teſtimony of the vanquiſhed 
commander, who in his official diſpatches to the 
miniſters of Great Britain, declared, *< their deli- 
c cate ſenſibility of our ſituation, their generous 
and preſſing offers of money, both public and 
private to any amount, has really gone beyond 


© what I can poſſibly deſcribe; and will I hope 


„ make an impreſſion on the breaſt of every Britiſh 
officer, whenever the fortune of war ſhould put 
* any of them into our power.“ 

It was not alone the elder branch of the houſe of 
Bourbon that triumphed on the northern continent 


of America. An armament had been fitted out by 


Spain from the Havannah, and though at firſt it was 
ſcattered by a ſudden and violent tempeſt, yet a 
perſevering people continued their attempts, pene- 
' trated deep into Weſt Florida, and with an army of 
PER thouſand men, inveſted Penſacola, the capital 
of that province; general Campbell, the governor, 
made a gallant defence; but the weakneſs of his 
garriſon compelled him at length to ſurrender. 
The Spaniards, brave themſelves, reſpected the va- 
lour of their enemy; the moſt favourable terms of 
capitulation were granted, and the ſtandard of Spai 

was erected on the walls of Penſacola. 5 . 
But Gibraltar, the favourite object of the court 
of Madrid, ſtill continued to deride her attempts, 


and fruſtrate her inceſſant enterpriſes. A ſcheme 


to deſtroy the Panther and Experiment, two Britiſh 
ſhips of war, by means of fire ſhips, was rendered 


- abortive by the vigilance and intrepidity of the 


Engliſh captains ; and Spain, throughout the whole 


ſiege, had reaſon to regret her treaſures laviſhly ex- 


| pended, and her troops fruitleſsly employed. 
_ Holland, unprepared abroad and diſunited at 


home, was an ally that claimed the more immediate 


attention and ſupport of the court of Verſailles; * 
e 
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the Weſt Indies the Britiſh commanders had eagerly 


invaded the iſland of St. Euſtatius ; that ſettlement 


during the war had become the general magazine of 


all nations; and the valuable commodities which it 
contained, - became a prey to the rapacity of the 


victors. Yet the conquerors reaped not that advan- 


tage which they expected from their indiſcriminate 
confiſcation ; ſeveral of the veſſels richly laden with 
ſpoil were intercepted on their voyage to Europe, 
and even in fight of the Britiſh coaſt, by monſieur 
de la Motte Piquet, who was cruizing off the Lizard 
with ſix ſhips of the line and five frigates. And 
before the cloſe of the year the iſland itſelf was re- 


covered by the activity of the marquis de Bouille, 


who ſuddenly landed with a ſelect body of troops 
from Martinico, ſurpriſed colonel Cockburn the 
Engliſh commandant, and reſtored St. Euſtatius to 
the dominion of the Dutch the very day before 
count de Grafle caſt anchor at Fort Royal from his 
deciſive triumph on the coaſt of America. 

But it was in the Eaſt that the republic of Hol- 
land was moſt vulnerable; and her excluſive poſ- 


ſeſſion of the ſpice iſlands, her wealthy and populous 
ſettlement of Batavia, afforded the moſt faſcinating 


allurements to the avarice of her enemies. In the 
beginning of the war France had received with in- 
dignation the intelligence that her ſettlements 
throughout Aſia had been ſwept away by the power 
of the Engliſh ; ſhe therefore readily liſtened to pro- 
poſals which tended to reſtore her own colonies in 
the Eaſt, and to ſecure thoſe of her ally; ſhe ſigned 
a treaty with the republic, which was to put her 
troops in poſſeſſion of the Cape of Good Hope, a 
port on the African coaſt the molt convenient for 
refreſhments on the long voyage to India; and ſhe 
alto engaged to detach an armament to act in con- 
junction with the Dutch forces in the Eaſt, 
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To fulfil this treaty, at the ſame time that the 


| count de Graſſe ſailed from Breſt to the Weſt Indies, 


monſieur de Suffrein with five ſhips of the line and 


a conſiderable body of land forces was detached to 
the Eaſt, and the Cape of Good Hope. On his 
arrival at St. Jago, one of the Cape de Verd iſlands, 
he diſcerned a Britiſh ſquadron of nearly equal force 
at anchor within the harbour ; this had ſailed from 
England under the conduct of commodore John- 
ſtone, much about the ſame time as Suffrein had 
quitted Breſt, and was deſigned to ſurpriſe the Dutch 
{ettlement at the Cape of Good Hope. The impe- 
tuoſity of Suffrein, who was ſenſible how deeply the 
intereſts of his country were concerned in the de- 
ſtruction of this armament, prevailed over his re- 
ſpect to the crown of Portugal; and he heſitated not 
to enter a neutral harbour as an enemy, and to at- 
tack the Engliſh. But though in this enterpriſe he 
. difplayed the moſt daring ſpirit and undaunted re- 
ſolution, yet all the efforts of courage ſerved only 
to expoſe his ſhips to the deſtructive fire of his ad- 


verſary, who derived advantages from his ſituation | 


that neither ſkill nor courage could compenſate. 
The French commander was reluQantly compelled 
to abandon the attack, and after touching at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and reinforcing that ſettle- 
ment with a fufficient number of troops to ſecure it 
from inſult, he ſteered to the ifland of Mauritius to 
join the count d'Orves, who, after the loſs of Pon- 


dicherry, had aſſembled at that place the ſcattered 


remnant of the French forces. 
But while France rather hoped than expected to 
eſtabliſh her ancient power and influence on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, her ambitious views were ſe- 
conded by a new and formidable enemy to Gre! 
Britain, who ſuddenly burſting through the unguarc- 
ed paſſes, deluged with his myriads the devoted ſetde- 
ments of the Engliſh. This daring invader was 5055 
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Ally, whoſe ſucceſsful ambition kad raiſed him from 


an humble ſituation to an extenſive empire in the 


Faſt, and who had eſtabliſhed ſuch a military force 


as India had never beheld, and was thought incapa- 
ble of producing. He had more than once diſputed 
the honour of victory with the Engliſh Eaſt India 
Company; and though frequently ae, yer he ſtill 
appeared terrible, and had even menaced with his 
martial ſquadrons the capital of the victors, who were 
confounded by the rapid evolutions of a cavalry 
that precluded all flight, and derided all purſuit. 
In the hour of preſumptuous confidence, the 
Engliſh had violated the dignity of his throne by the 
reduction of Mahe, a French ſettlement eſtabliſh» 


cd within his dominions, and under his protection. 


This inſult had awakened thoſe reſentments which 
had rather been ſuſpended than extinguiſhed by 
former treaties ; the ſupineneſs of the government 


of Madraſs encouraged his hopes; he penetrated 


through the gauts, or narrow paſſes in the moun- 
tains, which ſeparate his territories from thoſe of 


the Engliſh, and with a celerity that exceeds de- 
ſcription, extended his bloody ravages over the face 


of the Carnatic. A conſiderable detachment, the 
flower of the Engliſh army on that coaſt, was over» 
whelmed after a gallant reſiſtance, by the irreſiſtible 
weight of his cavalry. General Munro, who com- 
manded the principal army belonging to the ſettle- 


ment of Madraſs, was reduced to retreat before the 


torrent of his arms; Madraſs even trembled for her 
ſafety; and the progreſs of the victor was only 


checked by the arrival of general Coote witn a large 


reinforcement from the province of Bengal. After 
an obſtinate conflict Hyder was compelled to relin- 
quiſh the field to the ſuperior {kill of that veteran 
commander, and the perſevering valour of his 
troops; but his numerous cavalry was ſtill ſpread 
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over the fertile fields of the Carnatic, and extend- 
ed on every ſide the terror of his name. | 


It was under the preſſure of this unexpected and 


formidable invaſion that the Engliſh firſt received 


the intelligence of a rupture with the United States 
of Holland; and they difplayed no ſmall degree of 


vigour in cruſhing the ſettlements of this new ene- 
my before they could co-operate, or receive aſſiſtance 
from Hyder; in Bengal Chinſura, on the coaſt of 
Coromandel Negapatnam ; and Trincomale in the 
and of Ceylon, were ſurpriſed or reduced by the 
Engliſh ; and Holland beheld with terror the ſtorm 
that threatened her ſettlements in Sumatra, Java, and 
the Moluccas. - | | 


But if inthe Eaſt and Weſt Indies the Dutch ſcarce 
diſplayed the ſhadow of reſiſtance, in Europe they 


diſcovered a degree of reſolution that aſtoniſhed 
their friends, appalled their enemies, and reſtored 
that reputation for patient and obſtinate courage 
which had emancipated them from the fetters of the 
bdouſe of Auſtria, and had raiſed them to conteſt 
with Great Britain the dominion of the ſeas. The 

Dogger Bank was the ſcene where the Dutch and 
_ Engliſh encountered each other with equal valour 
and mutual animoſity ; their ſquadrons, which con- 


ſiſted of the ſame number of ſhips, ſeemed animated 


Vith a rage that knew no alternative between victory 
and dcath. The diſabled ſtate of their veſſels com- 
pelled at length the combatants to deſiſt ; and though 
the Dutch, by retiring to their harbours, acknow- 
- Tedged the victory of the Engliſh, yet theſe were 
. rncapable of improving their advantage, and were 
glad alſo to ſhelter their ſhattered ſhips in port. 
But whatever ſatisfaction France might derive 
from the ſpirit of her ally, it ſerved not to counter- 
balance that diſcontent with which the people in ge- 
neral beheld the diſmiſſal of a miniſter in whom 
they placed the moſt unbounded confidence. Mon- 
ſieur 
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ſieur Necker, in the management of the finances, 
had acquired the reputation of activity, induſtry, 
and ſevere integrity ; he had conceived the arduous 
but popular project of ſupporting a war by loans 
without taxes; and the rigid economy that he had 
introduced into all the departments of the royal 


houſehold, and the various reſources that preſented 


theraſelves to his fertile genius, had ſupported him 
amidft the difficulties that attended this ſyſtem. But 
his auſterity of temper had not rendered him equal- 
ly acceptable to the ſovereign and his ſubjects ; the 
repeated reforms he had recommended were repre- 
ſented as inconſiſtent with the dignity of the crown; 
he was diſmiſſed from his office of comptroller ge- 
neral, and monſieur Joli de Fleuri, counſellor of 

ſtate, was appointed to that important department. 
The birth of the dauphin cloſed the memora- 
ble occurrences of the year, and though it could 
not extin el the regret, ſerved. to divert the at- 
the Pariſiars; the young prince was bap- 


vence and the princeſs Elizabeth repreſented as 
ſponſors the emperor of Germany and the princeſs 


of Piedmont, and beſtowed on their royal nephew 


the names of Lewis Joſeph Xavier and Francis. 
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CHAPTER XIIV. 


Reduction of St. Nevis and St. Chriſtopher's—Defeat 
and capture of count de Graſſe by admiral Rodney 

 — Siege of Gibraltar Campaign in the Eaſt Indies 
—Gallant conduct of monſieur de Suffrein—Defeat 
of colonel Braithwaite—Reduftion of Trincomale 
—Commotions at Geneva—ifit of the grand duke 
and ducheſs of Ruſſia Liberal Donation of the 
Clergy—Preparations for the next Campaign—Ne- 
gociations of Peace Preliminary articles between 
America and Great Britain—Between France and 
Great Britain—Between Spain and Great Britain 
Operations in the Eaſt Indies—Death and charac- 
ter of Hyder Ally—Attion between the French and 
Engliſh off the coaſt of Coromande. Marquis de 
Buſſy inveſted in Cuddalore Intelligence of the peace 


arrives in India. 


3 Tux advantages which, at the cloſe 1 
' __ * © of the laſt campaign, had been obtained hi 
by the arms of France, were at the commencement by 
of this, diligently improved by the miniſcers ot 8 
Lewis, and the greateſt exertions were called forth h 
by the houſe of Bourbon to bring the war to a ſpeedy G 
and ſucceſsful conclufion. The ſiege of Minorca, _ 
which had been undertaken in the preceding year, 
was terminated in the beginning of the preſent, by © bo 
the ſurrender of St. Philips; the garriſon were made { 
Priſoners of war; and their commander, general 6 
| Murray, acknowledged in the moſt expreſs terms l 
N the humane treatment they experienced from the 0 
þ victorious leaders, the duke de Crillon, and the ba- \ 


ron de Falkenhayen. 
| Th: 


he had already detached 
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The capture. of the army under lord Cornwallis 
had enſured the independence of America, and the 
ſubſequent operations in that quarter were confined 
to ſome faiut ſtruggles made by the Engliſh in the 
Carolinas and Georgia. France was now at leiſure 
to direct her attention to the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; 
and monſieur de Graſſe from the Cheſapeak had 
ſteered his courſe to Martinico ; his naval force, when 
collected, conſiſted of ws {hips of the line; but 

our to convoy from St. 
Domingo the homeward bound trade to Europe. 


The court of Verſailles, to ſupply this deficiency, 


had fitted out at Breſt nine ſhips of the line, under 
the command of the marquis de Vaudreuil; theſe 
were accompanied by a numerous convoy of tranſ- 
ports, deſtined for the ſervice of the Eaſt and Weſt ; 
and they. were eſcorted by the count de Guichen, 
who failed at the ſame time with ten ſhips of the line 
to join the grand fleet of Spain and Cadiz, Off 
Scilly they were intercepted by the Britiſh fleet of 
thirteen ſhips of the line under admiral Kempen- 
felt; the admirable manceuvres of that officer were 
ſeconded by the favourable (tate of the wind; and 
the count de Guichen had the mortification to be- 
hold his convoy diſperſed, and ſeveral of them taken 
by an inferior force. He himſelf continued his 
courſe to Cadiz, while the marquis de Vaudreuil, 

having detached part of his ſquadron to the Cape of 
Good Hope, with the reſt joined monſieur de Graſſe 
at Martinico. 8 


That commander immediately prepared to avail 


himſelf of his decided ſuperiority over the Engliſh 


ſquadron in thoſe ſeas. With the marquis de Bouille, 
who had already erected the ſtandard of France on 
the iſland of St. Nevis, he planned the attack of St. 
Chriſtopher's, one of the moſt conſiderable of the 
Weſt India iſlands that = remained to Great Bri- 
tain. The marquis landed with eight thouſand men 

| and 
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and a formidable train of artillery, while the count 
de Graſſe occupied with his fleet Baſſeterre Road, 
and ſeemed to preclude every hope of relief; gene- 
ral Frazer, the Engliſh commander, immediately 
retired to Brimſtone Hill, a ſtrong poſt, which he 


declared he would defend to the laſt extremity. But 


the operations of the French were ſoon interrupted 
by the appearance of a Britiſh ſquadron of twenty- 


two ſhips of the line, conducted by admiral Hood, 


an officer of approved ſkill and experience. The 
count de Graſſe, whoſe naval force conſiſted of 
twenty- nine large ſhips, heſitated not to quit his ſta- 
tion to encounter his daring adverſary. The action 


was partial and indeciſive; but in the courſe of it 


admiral Hood, by a ſudden change of diſpoſition, 
deceived the count de Graſſe, eluded his attack, 
and preſſing towards the ifland, gained the very an- 
chorage in Baſſeterre Road chat the French fleet had 
quitted. 


Though the count de Graſſe alla not but admire 


the ſuperior dexterity of his adverſary, he was by 
no means inclined to leave htm in quiet poſſeſſion of 
his advantage. The next morning with his whole 
force he attacked the Engliſh ſquadron from van to 
rear; but theſe ſuſtained with a ſteady fire the repeated 


efforts of the French ; and though the count in the 


courſe of the evening renewed the attempt, the da- 
mage that his ſhips had incurred compelled him re- 
luctantly to deſiſt. 

The marquis de Bouille could not be indifferent 
to the operations of the hoſtile fleets, whoſe fate was 
like to involve his own; but inſtead of deſponding 
or endeavouring to retreat, he puſhed his attacks 
with increaſe of ardour. Brimſtone Hill was cloſely 
inveſted on every fide; and while he confided the 


blockade of that poſt to the marquis of St. Simon, 


he himfelf marched with four thouſand troops to en- 


counter a detachment that had been landed from the 


Britiſh 
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Britiſh ſhips. Although the ſtrong ſituation and 
number of theſe, amounting to two thouſand four 
hundred men, rendered an aſſault imprudent, yet 
the marquis continued vigilantly to obſerve their 
motions till, hopeleſs of Jenin or fuccouring their 
countrymen, they reimbarked; in the mean tune. 
| every moment was affiduouſly employed in the an- 
noyance of the Engliſh intrenched at Brimſtone 
Hill; the marquis de Bouille had again reſumed the 


c command of the befiegers ; and the inceffant fire of 
his attillery had reduced the works and buildings to a 
f heap of ruin. The Engliſh, under the terror of imme- 
a diate deſtruction, conſented to ſurrender a poſt that 
they were incapable of defending any longer; and the 
* humanity of the marquis granted the ſame favoura- 
. ble terms of capitulation as had been agreed upon at 
0 the reduction of Dominica. _ 
The Engliſh admiral was no ſooner informed of 
® the fate of St. Chriſtopher's, than he determined to 
) abandon a ſituation which was no longer either ſecure 
40 or uſeful; and this reſolution he executed with a ſe· 
1 crecy and celerity that prevented all danger from the 
50 ſuperior force of count de Graſſe. Under cover of 
4 the night he eut his cables; and ſailing from Baſſe- 
he berre Road, directed his courſe towards Barbadoes, 
* in hopes of joining a conſiderable ſquadron that was 
4 hourly expected from England; while the count de 
Graſſe and the marquis de Bouille, after the reduc- - 
FO tion of Montſerrat, returned to Martinico. En 
0 . _ road had 2 pe mn —_— and 
ty tranſports,” with a large quantity of artillery, 
— and a o body of ſand hrees.—- Thele vers 
ſely deſtined for an enterpriſe which, had it proved fuc- 
As celsful, muſt have extinguiſhed in the Welt Indies the 
N power of Great Britain. The count de Graſſe, whoſe 
wy leet already amounted to thirty-three fail of the line, 
He it for action, was to have been joined by a ſtrong 
tiſh Spaniſh ſquadron frem the Havannah; and the united 
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and a formidable train of artillery, while the count 
de Graſſe occupied with his fleet Baſſeterre Road, 


and ſeemed to preclude every hope of relief; gene- 


ral Frazer, the Engliſh commander, immediately 
retired to Brimſtone Hill, a ſtrong poſt, which he 
declared he would defend to the laſt extremity. But 
the operations of the French were ſoon interrupted 
by the appearance of a Britiſh ſquadron of twenty- 
two ſhips of the line, conducted by admiral Hood, 
an officer of approved ſkill and experience. The 


count de Grafle, whoſe' naval force conſiſted of 


twenty-nine large ſhips, heſitated not to quit his ſta- 
tion to encounter his daring adverſary. The action 
was partial and indecifive ; but in the courſe of it 
admiral Hood, by a ſudden change of diſpoſition, 
deceived the count de Graſſe, eluded his attack, 
and preſſing towards the iſland, gained the very an- 
chorage in Baſſeterre Road that the French fleet had 
quitted. 8 F32h ; | | 
Though the count de Graſſe could not but admire 


the ſuperior dexterity of his adverſary, he was by 


no means inclined to leave him in quiet poſſeſſion of 


his advantage. The next morning with his whole 


force he attacked the Engliſh ſquadron from van to 
rear; but theſe ſuſtained with a ſteady fire the repeated 
efforts of the French ; and though the count in the 
courſe of the evening renewed the attempt, the da- 
mage that his ſhips had incurred compelled him re- 
luctantly to deſiſt. _ ASE 

The marquis de Bouille could not be indifferent 
to the operations of the hoſtile fleets, whoſe fate was 
like to involve his own; but inſtead of deſponding 
or endeavouring to retreat, he puſhed his attacks 


with increaſe of ardour. Brimſtone Hill was cloſely 


inveſted on every fide; and while he confided the 


blockade of that poſt to the marquis of St. Simon, 


he himfelf marched with four thouſand troops to en- 


counter a detachment that had been landed from the 
| Britiſh 
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Britiſh ſhips. Although the ſtrong ſituation and 
number of theſe, amounting to two thouſand four 
hundred men, rendered an aſſault imprudent, yet 
the marquis continued vigilantly to obſerve their 
motions till, hopeleſs of joining or ſuccouring their 
countrymen, they reimbarked; in the mean tune 
every moment was affiduouſly employed in the an- 
noyance of the Engliſh intrenched at Brimſtone 
Hill; the marquis de Bouille had again reſumed the 
command of the befiegers ; and the inceffant fire of 
his attillery had reduced the works and buildings to a 
heap of ruin. The Engliſh, under the terror of imme- 
diate deſtruction, conſented to ſurrender a poſt that 
they were incapable of defending any longer; and the 
humanity of the marquis granted the ſame favoura- 
ble terms of capitulation as bad been agreed upon at 
the reduction of Dominica. „ 

The Engliſh admiral was no ſooner informed of 
the fate of St. Chriſtopher's, than he determined to 
abandon a ſituation which was no longer either ſecure 
or uſeful; and this reſolution he executed with a ſe. 
crecy and celerity that prevented all danger from the 
ſuperior force of count de Graſſe. Under cover of 
the night he cut his cables; and ſailing from Baſſo- 
terre Road, directed his courſe towards Barbadoes, 
in hopes of joining a conſiderable ſquadron that was 
hourly expected from England; while the count de 
Graſſe and the marquis de Bouille, after the reduc-- 
tion of Montferrat, returned to Martinico. 
ON that road had been affembled _ ee and 

ty tranſports, with a large of artillery, 
— a ee . body of Rad forces. —Theſe — 
deſtined for an enterpriſe which, had it proved ſue- 
celsful, muſt have extinguiſhed in the Welt Indies the 
power of Great Britain. The count de Graſſe, whoſe - 
leet already amounted to thirty-three fail of the line, 
ft for action, was to have been joined by a ſtrong 
Spaniſh ſquadren frem the Havannah; and the united 
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force of the houſe of Bourbon was to have been 
directed againſt Jamaica, the moſt flouriſhing ſettle. 
ment belonging to the Engliſh in that quarter of the 
lobe. | : 
; In the purſuance of this deſign the count quitted 
Fort Royal Bay about the beginning of April, to 
"gg to the 
carce loſt fight of the Iſland of Martinico, before 
he deſcried the Britiſh fleet, commanded by admiral 
Rodney, and by late reinforcements from Europe 
ſwelled to thirty-ſix fail of the line. He immediate. 
ly hoiſted the ſignal for action, and ſuſtained with 
great gallantry the attack of the enemy; but intent 
on the grand object of his court, he availed himſelf 
of a favourable wind, and bore away to Guada- 
loupe, - - 1 | 
But that proſperous fortune which hitherto had 
attended the enterpriſes of France, on this occaſion 
deſerted her. In the late action the Zele, a ſeventy- 
four, had ſuffered material damage; and though the 
count de Graſſe had gained a conſiderable ſtart of ad- 
miral Rodney, yet the ſhattered condition of that 
ſhip allowed hos not to keep up with the reſt of the 
feet. The French admiral was now reduced to the 
painful alternative of. hazarding the ſucceſs of his ex- 
pedition by a ſecond action, or to endure the diſgrace 
of abandoning the Zele a prey to the purſuit of the 
enemy. 5 5 | | 
On this trying occaſion he determined to preſerve 
inviolate the honour of the French flag ; and ag 
his judgment has been arraigned, ſince, in relinqui 
ing the Tele, and haſtening to join the Spaniſh ſqua- 
dron, he might have ſeverely revenged the loſs of 
that ſhip by the probable reduction of Jamaica, yet 
the more honourable reſolution was in ſome meaſure 
ſanctionad by the ſtate of the fleet under his command, 
and the probability that this engagement, like all the 
preceding ones, might prove indeciſive. g 
5 n 


place of his deſlination z but he 
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| In this hope he bore down to the ſuccour of the 
Zele, and compelled the moſt forward of the En- 
gliſh ſhips to retire at the moment that they were 
ready to attack her; the approach of night preclud- 
ed all immediate action; but in the morning the 


French admiral found the Engliſh had gained the 
wind of him, and that he muſt ſtake the fortune of 
France on a deciſive engagement. This was conti- 
nued from ſeven in the morning till half paſt ſix in 
the evening, when the ſetting ſun put an end to the 
conteſt and to the hopes of France. The Ville de 
Paris, of one hundred and ten guns, commanded 
by count de Graſſe himſelf, the Glorieux, the Hec- 
tor, and the Cæſar of ſeventy-four, with the Ardent 
of ſixty- four, were compelled to ſtrike to the ſupe- 
rior fortune of Great Britain; the Cæſar ſoon . 
caught fire and blew up; while the marquis de 
Vaudreuil collected part of the ſcattered fleet, and 
with nineteen ſhips of the line eſcaped to Martinico; 
the reſt, ſhattered and diſperſed, endeavoured to 
reach the neareſt ports, and eſcape the purſuits of 
the victors. 5 | 

If the prudence of the count de Graſſe was in 
ſome meaſure impeached, his courage was univer- 
ally acknowledged ; though wounded, he defend- 
ed his ſhip to the laſt extremity ; and before he con- 
ſented to ſtrike his flag, the Ville de Paris reſem- 
bled a wreck. He was received on board the Bar- 
erve leur with thoſe marks of reſpe& that the brave 


ugh never fail to ſhew to each other; aft continuing 
ſh dort time at Jamaica, he was conveyed to England, 
qua- and was there honoured by the conſtant attention 
s of of the royal family, while the applauſe of the mul- 
yet tude, who admired the perſonal gallantry of their 
aſure enemy, contributed to ſooth the painful recollection 
and, of defeat. | „„ W 
Uthe The misfortunes of France ended not with the 


welith of April. The Cato and the Jaſon, two 
FTF men 
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men of war of ſixty- four guns each, with the Ami. 
able of thirty-two, and the Ceres of eighteen guns, 
were taken by a ſquadron under admiral Hood, de- 
tached from the main Engliſh fleet; the ſame baneful 
influence ſeemed alſo to extend to Europe, and in 
that month the Pegaſe of feyenty-four guns, and the 
Actionnaire of fixty-four, which had failed from 
Breſt for the Eaſt Indies, with ten ſhips of their 
convoy, were captured by the Engliſh off Uſhant. 
The marquis de Vaudreuil, der the late defeat, 
ſteered with the remnant of the fleet that he could 
collect from Cape Frangois to America; but riſing 
under the preffure of calamity, he previouſly detach | 
monſieur Perouſe in the Sceptre of feventy-four 
guns, with two large frigates, againſt the remote 
poffeſſions and property of the Engliſh Hudſon's 
Bay Company. As the marquis. was unacquainted 
with the detenceleſs ſtate of theſe ſettlements, be 
added three hundred ſoldiers, with ſome mortars 
; = cannon for the ſieges that might preſent them- 
Ves. | 


But the only difficulties that monſieur Perouſe 


encountered were thoſe which attended the naviga- 
tion of obſcure ſtraits and gulphs, among the frozen 
regions of the north; pal. 2r three weeks, from 
the moment that they paſſed the iſlands. of Reſolu- 
tion, which mark the entrance into Hudfon's Straits, 
they were inceflantly expofed to new and imminent 


peril ; nin apes power of the ſun in the 


month of july, the ſhips at one time were ſo fall 
locked up in the ice, that the ſeamen went on foot 
from one to the other; and even after they had ex- 
tricated themſelves, things appe 


that monſieur Perouſe even meditated on ſending 


back the Sceptre with one of the frigates to the 


Weſt Indies, and of wintering himſelf with the 
other frigate and a 3 of the troops in the Bay. 
So ſevere a trial of his conſtancy was however pre, 


vented 


ared ſo hopeleſs, 
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rented by the mon of a ſmall opening in the 
E 


ice two days afterwards; through this the ſhips 
forced their way with a preſs of fail, and after diſ- 
covered, to their no ſmall joy, the Engliſh colours 
fying from a fort on the banks of Churchhill 
ver. | ; 
If the toils and dangers of the yoyage had been 
great, ſome compenſation was afforded by the facility 
of the conqueſt ; the forts of the Hudſon's Bay Com- 
any were only garriſoned by a motley crew of 
06'S: pers, clerks, and ſervants, who ſurrender- 
ed on the firſt appearance of an European enemy. 
Some few ſought ſhelter in the deep and impenetra- 
ble woods; and monſieur Perouſe having by the 
deſtruQtion of the forts and merchandize completed 
the object of his expedition, had yet the humane 
ecaution to preſerve one of the magazines, in 
which he depoſited proviſions, arms, and ammuni- 
tion for the uſe and ſubſiſtence of the fugitives who 
had eluded his purſuit, and who during the long 
and approaching winter could not, have received any 
relief from home, | {HY | 
While France in every quarter of the globe diſ- 
played that active ſpirit which could not be reprefl- 
ed by defeat; the patient courage of the Spamards 
was {till exerciſed in the inceſſant ſiege of Gibraltar. 


The duke de Crillon, adorned with the laurels. of 


Minorca, aſpired to additional fame from this more 
arduous enterpriſe ; and the count d' Artois, and 
the duke of Bourbon, diſdaining the eaſe and lux- 
ury of Verſailles, animated the camp of Saint Roch 
by their preſence, But they had ſcarce arrived be- 
fore they endured the mortification of, beholding the 
principal works of, the beſiegers deſtroyed: A hea- 
vy fire of hot ſhot and ſhells from the batteries of 
the garriſon ſoon communicated the deſtructive 
flames to the batteries and magazines of the Spani- 


. ards, 
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ards, and the labour of months was conſumed in a 
few hours. hte | 

| Yet the court of Madrid, though often baffled 
{till perſevered ; and to preclude the garriſon of Gi- 
Þbraltar from the hope of relief, the combined fleets 
of France and Spain, conſiſting of forty-four ſhips of 
the line, were directed to block up the harbour. 
This was but the prelude to a new and different 
mode of attack, which had long been meditated, 
and on which the moſt ſanguine expeQations were 
grounded. Ten ſhips of Aren ſizes, from ſix hun- 
dred to fourteen hundred tons burthen, were con- 
verted into floating batteries. They were ſecured 
by every art that ingenuity could deviſe, and provid- 
ed with every offenſive or defenſive material that ex- 
perience ſuggeſted, or the wealth of Spain could 
furniſh. Two hundred and twelve braſs guns, each 
of them carrying balls of twenty-ſix pounds, me- 
naced from their maffy decks immediate deſtruction; 
they were ſupported by a ſufficient number of fri- 
gates, and three hundred large boats were alſo 
collected for the conveyance of the troops that were 
ready to ayail themfelyes of the confuſion of the 
garriſon, and the breaches that it was expected the 
floating batteries muſt ſoon occaſion. But Gibraltar 
was entruſted to the care of general Elliot, an of- 
ficer "whoſe vigilance, courage, and unſhaken reſo- 


lution were never excelled; and who with the cau- 


tion and experience of age, preſerved the activity 
and enterpriſe of uch. Tie fire from the floating 

batteries was indeed terrible; but they were ſoon 

anſwered by the thunder of the garriſon; and the 

ſame engines of deſtruction that had proved fatal to 

the Spaniſh preparations on ſhore, now blaſted their 
Hopes at ſea.” A fhower of hot balls and ſhells 

in à few hours involved the floating batteries in 

flames; che gun boats of the Engliſh prevented the 
Spaniards from approaching to the aſſiſtance of thei: 

| country- 
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countrymen z to avoid the rapid progreſs of one 
deſtructive element, the miſerable men were com- 


pelled to confide themſelves to another; part periſh- 
ed by the fire, part were overwhelmed by the ſea, 


and the ſcanty remnant was only faved by the Bri- 


tiſh ſeamen, who diſcovered the ſame ardour in re- 
lieving their enemies, as they had diſplayed an hour 
before in conquering them. IDE 

One reſource ſtill remained to the houſe of Bour- 
bon; and the beſiegers, thus fatally baffled in every 
aſſault, now reſolved patiently to await the low but 
certain effects of famine, To prevent the garriſon 
from receiving any ſupplies, the combined fleets 


were directed to ſtretch acroſs the bay; but even 
this diſpoſition could not enſure ſucceſs; a violent 


tempeſt that aroſe ſhattered their ſhips, and drove on 
ſhore the Triumphant, a Spaniſh man of war of 
ply guns; and the Engliſh fleet of thirty- 
four fail of the line, with a conſiderable convoy, 
before they could recover from their confuſion, en- 
tered the Straits, and landed the troops and provi- 
ſons for the relief of Gibraltar. On their return a 
partial and indecifive action took place off the Straits 
mouth; but the Engliſh had already effected the ob- 
ject of their expedition; and the French and Spaniſh 
commanders judged it not prudent to preſs an engage- 
ment which, it adverſe, might be attended by the 
moſt fatal conſequences, and, if ſucceſsful, could 

not tend to the immediate reduction of the fortreſs. 
If the war languiſhed in America, it was reſumed 
with increaſe of ardour in the Eaſt, and the coaſts 
of Coromandel were ſtained with the blood of the 
contending powers, From the Cape of Good Hope 
monſieur Suffrein had proceeded with favourable 
winds to the iſland of Mauritius; he there reſigned 
the command to his ſenior officer, the count d*Orves; 
end the French fleet, increaſed by this junction to 
ten ſhips of the line, and one of fifty guns, ee 
1 evera 
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ſeveral large frigates, failed for the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, accompanied by a number of tranſports 
and ſtore ſhips, with a conſiderable body of land 
forces. On the voyage the count d'Orves, whoſe 
Zeal in the ſervice had roſe ſuperior to the infirmi- 
ties of a debilitated conſtitution, expired, and the 
ſole command of the fleet devolved on monſieur Suf- 
frein, whoſe ſkill and courage have defervedly rank- 
ed him among the moſt celebrated naval characters 
of the age. 

On his paſſage he fell in with the Hannibal, a 


Britiſh man of war of fifty guns, which, after a gal- 


lant but fruitleſs reſiſtance, was compelled to ſurren- 
der, and ſwelled the number oſ the French ſquadron. 


With this addition to his ſtrength he ſwept the Coro- 


mandel coaſt, and entered Madraſs Roads in hopes of 
ſurpriſing, according to the intelligence he had re- 
ceived, the Engliſh admiral, Sir Edward Hughes, 
with only ſix ſlaps of the line. This force he con- 


ſidered himfelf capable of eafily overwhelming ; 


the loſs of the numerous trading ſhips and tran!- 


ports in the road muſt have attended the deſtruction 


of the fleet; and while ſuch an unexpected calami- 


ty {pread terror through the town of Madraſs, the 


French forces, joined by Hyder Ally's numerous 
army, would have carried on their attacks againſt 
it by land, and the victorious ſquadron would have 
aſſailed it by ſea. 


From this flattering illuſion, which promiſed to 


determine the war at a fingle blow, monſieur Sut- 
frein was awakened to a diſappointment as morti- 
iying as it was unexpected; a few days before the 
Engliſh iquadron had joined by a reinforcement 
from Europe ; they had at the ſame time been ap- 
prized of the approach of monſieur Suffrein ; three 
hundred land forces had been detached from Ma- 
draſs to ſtrengthen their numbers; and the French 
admira! now beheld, inſtead of the deſenceleſs ſquz- 
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dron he fondly expected to ſurpriſe, nine ſhips of 
the line, drawn up in proper order, and ready to 

Under theſe circumſtances all views of attack 
were abandoned, and monſieur Suffrein ſtood out 


to ſea, with the intention of landing the land forces 


to the ſupport of Hyder Ally, The Engliſh, who 


penetrated his deſign, immediately follewed, and 


an action enſued the next morning, long and bloody, 


but indecifive. The preſervation of his convoy was 
the chief object of the French commander, but in 


the courſe of the engagement he diſplayed a degree 


of VI that extorted the applauſe of his ad- 


verſaries. Night only parted the combatants; and 
monſieur Suffrein repreſſing his ardour, and anxious 
to ſecure the retreat of his convoy, ſtood off to the 
north- eaſt. | 1 5 


This important object was no ſooner attained than 


the French admiral once more directed his courſe in 


ſearch of the Engliſh, The latter, during this in- 
terval, had been reinforced from Europe by two 
men of war of ſeventy-four guns each; but this 
formidable acceſſion of ſtrength could not damp the 
courage or alter the reſolution of monſieur Suffrein; 


he himſelf led the attack on board the Heros of 
ſeventy-four guns, and continued to engage for a 


conſiderable time the Engliſh admiral within piſtol 
ſhot. The damages ſuſtained by the Heros induced 


2 to {hift his flag into the Hannibal, a French 


ip of equal force, and by his ſuperior fire he diſ- 
abled and drove out of the line the Monmouth of 
fixty-four guns. Though every effort was made to 
board that ſhip, ſhe was reſcued by the approach of 
three other Engliſh ſhips; and the hoſtile fleets, 


after a fierce and bloody conteſt, in which they had 


diſplayed ſimilar gall and ſuffered ſimilar loſs, 
ſeparated as if by mutual coalen; for ſeveral days 
following they however kept ſight of each 9 

| * 
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but their reciprocal damages ſuſpended on both ſides 
all idea of attack; the Engliſh retired to Trinco- 
male, and the French ſquadron proceeded to Bataca- 
lo, a Dutch port in the iſland of Ceylon, and about 
twenty leagues to the ſouthward of Trincomale. 

The war on land raged not with leſs fury than at 
ſea. In the general Feftrudtion of the French ſet- 
tlements on the commencement of hoſtilities, a ſmall 
band had found ſhelter in the dominions of Hyder 
Ally, and ever ſince, under the command of mon- 
| beur Lally, had given vigour to the operations of 
that- enterpriſing prince. They. now, in conjunc- 
tion with Tippo Saib, the ſon of Hyder, and who 
inherited the daring ſpirit of his father, attacked a 
Britiſh detachment under colonel Braithwaite, that 
had encamped on the banks of the Coleroon, for 
the protection of Tanjour and the adjoining pro- 
vinces, This ſmall but ſelect corps conſiſted of 
two thouſand veteran infantry, with thirteen field 
pieces, and two hundred and fifty cavalry. For 
two ſucceffive days they repulſed with undaunted 
reſolution the reiterated attacks of Hyder's cavalry, 
though amounting to the formidable number of 
tewnty thouſand; but on the third they were broken 
by the charge of four hundred Freneh, who advanced 


with bayonets fixed, and were led on by monſieur 


Lalty himſelf. The humanity of that officer was 


not leſs conſpicuous than his courage; he not only 


iilued orders for putting a ſtop to the carnage, but 
| haſtened perſonally, and with apparent hazard, to 
chaſtiſe and reſtrain the cruel fury of the black ca- 
valry, five of whom periſhed by his own hand in 


the generous exertion, He alſo prevailed on Vippoo 


Saib to commit the prifoners to his care, and en- 
deavoured to ſooth their misfortunes by every mark 
of kindneſs and reſpect; nor can it have eſcaped 
the reader, that during the whole courſe of the war, 


the French and Englich mutually vied with each 


other 
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other in acts of generous compaſſion as well as dar- 
ing valour. 

In the firſt engagement with the Engliſh fleet, che 
ardour of monſieur Suffrein had been reſti ained by 
a prudent attention to his convoy. He ſoon after 
landed at Porto Novo the land forces and artillery 
that had been entruſted to his care. Theſe were 
joined by a body of native troops from Hyder Ally; 
and the combined army immediately marched to 
the ſiege of Cuddalore. The feeble garriſon in that 
place was not long able to reſiſt their arms; and 
monſieur Duchemin, the French commander, hav- 
ing ſecured a future poſt for the reception of ſuc- 
cours, which France before was deſtitute of, now 
E to more diſtant conqueſts. He according 
f inveſted Permacoil to the northward, and after 

e reduction of that fort, effected a junction with 
the main army of Hyder Ally, and in concert 
with that prince meditated an attack on Van 
diwaſh. 

The approach of the Engliſh Spee them to 
abandon that enterpriſe; and the combined army, 
ſtrong in their numbers, poſſeſſed themſelves alſo of 
ſuch advantageous poſts as defied an affault. But 
the Britiſh commander, general Coote, having me- 
naced the ſiege of Arnee, a ſtrong fortreſs in which 
1 s great magazines were depoſited, that prince 
relinquiſhed his ſituation, and advanced to the pro- 
tection of it. A battle enſued, in which the allies 
were routed by the ſuperior dilcipline of their ad- 
verſaries. But the native troops, chiefly compoſed 
of cavalry, eaſily eluded the purſuit of the victors; 
and mon of {Hh Duchemin had cautiouſly avoided ex- 
poſing the French, whom he wiſhed to preſerve en- 
tire, till the arrival of the marquis de Buſſy with 
a conſiderable force, an event that was daily ES 
pected, might enable them to act with efficacy. 
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In conſequence of this plan he retired to Cudda. 


lore, which he induftriouſly ſtrengthened by new. 


works, and rendered ſecure from any ſudden inſult, 
The indiſpoſition of general Coote about the ſame 


time compelled him to quit the field; and the ex- 


hauſted ſtate of the country affording fcarce any 
ſubſiſtence to the hoſtile armies, no event of any 
conſiderable importance took place in the Carnatic 
during the remainder of the year, 

But this ceſſation was entirely confined to the 


land; and the Indian ocean was {till deſtined to be 
the ſcene of hard and bloody action. Monſleur 


Suffrein had returned from Batasalo to the coaſt of 
Coromandel; and having refreſhed his fleet at the 
Daniſh ſettlement of Tranquebar, he proceeded 


ſrom thence to Cuddalore, which the French had 


rendered their ſtrong and great place at arms, both 
for the land and ſea fervice, It was his object to 
attack the Engliſh ſquadron before the arrival of 
a reinforcement, which he knew had failed from 
England, and was impatiently expected at Madras. 
He was furniſhed at Cuddalore with four hundred 
French, and as many Seapoys; and to theſe were 
added three hundred artillery men, than which no 


aid could be more thoroughly effective. 
Thus ſtrengthened, he appeared off Negapatam, 


where the Engliſh fleet lay at. anchor, and admiral 
Hughes, impatient of the inſult, immediately quit- 
ted the ſecurity of his ſtation to meet his rival. 
The number of {hips on each ſide was the ſame as 
in the laſt engagement; the ſame courage and kill 


were diſplayed ; and the event was nearly ſimilar; 


the French fleet was however reduced to retire firſt 
from action; the captain of the Severe of ſixty- 
four guns even ſtruck. his colours; but the officer 
next in rank immediately afſumed the command, 


renewed the engagement, and brought off the ſhip, 


which, with the reſt of the ſquadron, reached Cud- 
| .dalore ; 
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dalore; while admiral Hughes having kept the ſea 


about à fortnight longer, proceeded to Madras. 


Monſieur de Suffrein uſed the utmoſt induſtry 
and difpatch in refitting his ſquadron ; and having 
received advice from the fieur d'Aymar, that he 


_ - was arrived at Point de Galles, which lies on the 


— 


ſouth ſide of the iſland of Ceylon, in his own ſhi 
the St. Michael of ſixty-four guns, een 
by the Illuſtre of feventy-four, and the ſecond 
diviſion of the marquis de Buſſy's troops, the French 
admiral —— failed from Cuddalore, and 


having joined this ſquadron, proceeded with his 


whole force to the attack of Trincomalè, where he 


arrived toward, the end of Auguſt. 


The fire of the Engliſh batteries from that place 


could not prevent his fleet from anchoring in the 


moſt advantageous ſtation for the annoyance of the 


garriſon; the landing of the troops under the con- 


uct of the baron d' Agoult was effected the next 
day, and the place was immediately inveſted. After 
two days employed in erecting batteries, thoſe on the 
left were opened early in the morning, and ſoon 


gained ſuch a decided ſuperiority that the Engliſh 


canon were filenced before night. On the follow- 
ing day monfieur de Suffrein, encouraged by this 


ſucceſs, ſummoned the garriſon ; and captain Mac- 


dowal, the Britiſh commandant, convinced that all 
further defence was fruitleſs, conſented to capi- 
tulate. 3 

The terms that he demanded were immediately 
ſubſcribed by the generoſity and prudence of the 
French commanders. The honours of war were 
granted in the fulleſt extent; the garriſon was to 

e directly conveyed to Madras, in ſhips provided 
at the expence of France; the Dutch inhabitants, 
as well as the garrifon, were to be ſecured in their 
private property; and all the rights and privileges 
of the former were to be preſerved inviolate. 

| : Monſieur 
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| Monſieur de Suffrein had but ſcarce time to poſſeſs 


and ſecure his new acquiſition, when the Engliſh | 


feet, on the ſecond of September, was deſeried 


Vas on the ſide of the French, and they were ſupe- 
rior to their adverſaries by one ſhip of the line, and 


two of fifty guns. Monfieur de Suffrein now flat- 
tered himſelf the moment was arrived when he 
might eſtabliſh the dominion of France in thoſe ſeas 


by a glorious and deciſive victory. He accordingly 
got under fail, and ſtood out to ſea; and about 
three o'clock in the evening the action became ge- 
neral. Monſ. de Suffrein Gimſclf in the Heros 


again encountered admiral Hughes in the Superbe, 
and the rival commanders maintained a cloſe and. 


bloody conflict till half paſt five; had the other 
Trench officers imitated the conduct of their chief, 
that day had probably avenged the fatal defeat of 
monſieur de Graſſe; but ſeveral ſeemed to conſider 
their own perſonal ſafety beyond the honour of their 
country, and though the admiral himſelf, with his 
| ſhip nearly diſmaſted, and one-third of his gallant 
crew killed and wounded, bravely perſevered, he 
perceived with indignation his hopes of conqueſt 
blaſted by the cautious manceuvres of his followers. 
Under cover of the night he reluctantly con- 
deſcended to retire to Trincomale ; whence, no 
longer under the neceſſity of diſguiſing his reſent- 


ments, he ſent fix of his captains under arreſt to 


the ifland of Mauritius; the approach of thoſe 
hurricanes which at a certain ſeaſon of the year 
ſweep with deſtructive fury the coaſt of Coromandel, 
compelled the hoſtile ſquadrons to conſult their mu- 
tual ſafety; and while the French ſought ſhelter at 
Achem, a port belonging to the iſland of Sumatra, 
the Engliſh retired to the friendly harbour of Bom- 
bay. © : | 5 
f While 


off Trincomale ; admiral Hughes had been lately 
joined by a ſhip of 74 guns; but ſtill the advantage 
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While the fleets and armies of France were thus | 
occupied in the eaſt, the attention of her miniſters 
at home was direed to the commotions which 
agitated the republic of Geneva. By the i o 
conſtitution of Geneva, the ſovereign power of the 
ſtate was inveſted in the general council, which con- 
ſiſted of the citizens promiſcuouſly aſſembled. By 
degrees the magiſtrates and ſenate had increaſed 
their 6wn authority, and diminiſhed the privileges 
of the people. T e latter had not ſuffered theſe 
innovations without repeated remonſtrances; and 
the taxes which the ſenate impoſed, and the ſeve- 
rity with which they puniſhed thoſe who were moſt 
loud in their oppoſition, increaſed the number of 
the diſaffected. Such a ſtate of things naturally 
occaſioned frequent conteſts; and to prevent a con- 
tinuance of diſputes, the democratical party requir- 
ed a regular code of laws, which ſhould be for the 


rulers the foundation of their authority, and for the 


people the known ſtandard of their obedience. 
This ſalutary project, which might have reſtored 
mutual confidence, was defeated by the intrigues 
of the ariſtocracy ; the magiſtrates were determined 
not to circumſcribe the authority they had hitherto 
poſſeſſed; and in ſupport of their juriſdiction ſoli- 
cited the interference of foreign powers. 

Of theſe the moſt conſiderable was the king of 
France, who, as protector of the republic, concert- 
ed with the king of Sardinia and the cantons of 
Zurich and Bern, the means of reſtoring tranquilli- 
ty to Geneva. They at length formed a code, which 
lodged the ſupreme power in the magiſtrates; and 
to give weight to their mediation, an army of twelve 
thouſand men belonging to the king of France, the 
king of Sardinia, and the Swiſs cantons, encamped 
under the walls of the city. The leaders of the de- 
mocratic party were unable to contend with their 
rivals, thus formidably ſupported; the gates of the 


2 were opened to the combined forces, and the 


pretenſions 
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pretenſions of the ſyndics were eſtabliſhed by the 
count de Jancourt, the count of Marmota, and 
meſſieurs Steiguer and Valtevalle, the miniſters. 
plenipotentiary of the mediating powers: A gene- 
ral amneſty was at the fame time publiſhed, out of 
which only nineteen perſons were excepted ; two 

of theſe were deprived of their employments, ſeven 
were condemned to perpetual exile, and the reſt 
were baniſhed for ten years; but the fpirits of the 
inhabitants were ſeverely wounded by theſe new re- 

gulations; and a great number heftated not to quit 
their ancient habitations, in ſearch of that freedom 
which they conſidered themſelves deprived of in 
their native country. | 

Paris, amidſt the gloom which naturally accom« 
panics a long and extenſive war, received a tranſient 
ray of ſplendour from the viſit, of the grand duke 
and ducheſs of Ruſſia; thefe” illuſtrious travellers 
were peculiarly gratified by the marked attention of 
Lewis and his royal conſort; but the viſits of ſove- 
* and their apparent ſucceſſors, have became 
ſo frequent of late years, as no longer to excite the 

ſpeculations*of ſtatelmen'; and the grand duke and 
ducheſs, after taſting, during a fort month, the 

ſplendid enjoyments of the capital of France, di- 
rected their ſteps again towards the north. 

With the admimitration of monfieur Necker had 
expired the great and popular ſyſtem of ſupporting 
a war, without increaſing the burthens of the people. 
The management of the finances had not long been 
entruſted to monſieur Fleuri, before the people 
were again awakened to a. ſenſe of their ſituation, 
by a variety of edias and impoſts, all of them pro- 
bably neceſſary, but ſome of them undoubtedly 
grievous. Theſe could not fail of recalling to their 
rememorance the virtuous œconomy of the late 
miniſter, whom they had beheld difmiffed with re- 
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gret, and for whoſe reſtoration they inceſſantly 
languiſhed. | 8 
Io multiply the reſources of government, without 
augmenting the burthens of the public, the miniſ- 
ters endeavoured to kindle throughout the capital 


which, if productive of no ſolid advantage, might 
yet dazzle the eyes of the multitude, and awe the 
enemies of France. The defeat of count de Graſſe 
had impreſſed the kingdom with general grief and 
conſternation; and to repair the loſs that the na- 
tional marine had ſuſtained, ſeveral ſtates and 
wealthy communities were prevailed upon to diſ- 


of war, according to their reſpective ſtrength and 
affluence. | 1 
The liberality of the clergy this year was ſtill more 
honourable to themſelves, and more conſiſtent with 
their ſacred profeſſion. To the exigencies of the 
ſtate they granted a free gift of fifteen millions of 
livres. At the ſame time they requeſted the ſove- 
reign to accept an additional million, to be inviola- 
bly applied to the comfort and maintenance of thoſe 
ſeamen who had been wounded in the courſe of the 
war, and to the ſupport of the widows and orphans 
of thoſe who had befallen, gallantly fighting in the 
defence of the naval glory of France. GE 
Yet theſe contributions, though they , 1 
reflected the higheſt honour on the do 10 


the immenſe preparations of France demanded the 
moſt ſolid and effectual ſupport. In conjunction 
with the courts of Madrid and the Hague, Lewis 
was determined this year to make the moſt powerful 
efforts to bring the war to a concluſion. The com- 


their ſuperiority, in Europe, over the Engliſh. The 
marquis de Buſſy with three ſhips of the line, three 
"VOL! Th 2» | thou- 


and different , provinces, a flame of enthuſiaſm, 


play their zeal in building and fitting out ſhips 


nors, were but a partial and ſcanty ſupply, while 


bined fleets of the houſe of Bourbon {till maintained 
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thouſand land troops, and' a conſiderable train of 
artillery, ſupported the hopes of France in the eaſt 

and already aſpired to the conqueſt of the coaſt of 
Coromandel. Nine ſhips of the line, and thirty 
tranſports, in which were embarked ſeven thouſand 


five hundred ſele& ſoldiers, failed from Breſt t 


America, under the conduct of monſieur de Vialis, 
to reinforce the marquis de Vaudreuil, and to com- 
plete the expulſion of the Engliſh from that conti- 
nent; while the States General of Holland agreed 
to ſupply, at their own expence, ten ſhips of the 
line, which were to rendezyous at Breſt, and to a& 
in concert with the Squadrons of France. The 


count d'Eſtaing, grown grey in naval combats, was 


called by the general applauſe to the ſupreme com- 
mand, and in the room of don Lewis. de Cordova, 
was appointed to lead to victory the combined fleets 
of the houſe of Bourbon. at pi 
Such were the preparations for the enſuing cam- 
paign, which promiſed the moſt important advan- 
tages to France, whence the voice of peace was 
again heard, and Lewis conſented to ſacrifice his 
ambition to the eaſe and happineſs of his people. 
The miniſters of Great Britain, whoſe imprudence 
and incapacity had plunged their country in a war 
as calamitous in the concluſion, as it was impolitic 
in the origin, were at length, by the clamours of 
the multitude, and the indignation of parliament, 
removed from the councils of their ſovereign ; and 
they were ſucceeded by men who no longer nouziſh- 
ed the frantic idea of controlling the independence 
of America; the freedom of at continent bad 
been the grand object of France ; the defeat in the 
Weſt Indies, and the repulſe at Gibraltar, were ſtil] 


deeply impreſſed on the mind of Lewis ; and though | 


his vaſt armaments, and the reſources. of his allics, 


| Preſented the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs. in the en- 


ſuing campaign, he was not inſenſible of the vari- 


Os 
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ous accidents to which military operations were 
liable, and how little he could confide in a naval ſu- 
periority, which in a moment might be annihilated 
by the rage of a fickle and turbulent element. 

Theſe conſiderations induced him to liſten to the 
proffered and powerful mediation of the two. firſt 
potentates in Europe, the emperor of Germany and 
the empreſs of Ruſſia; and the count de Vergennes, 
who ſtill occupied the poſt of ſecretary of foreign 


6 affairs, was appointed to treat with Mr. Fitzherbert 
Fi the miniſter at Bruſſels, but who had lately proceed- 
= ed to Paris to conduct this important negociation. 
14 The way was already ſmoothed for the reſtoration of 
3 the public tranquillity by proviſional articles ſigned at 
4 the concluſion of the laſt year, between the States of 
6g America and Great Britain, and which were to con- 
ſtitute a treaty of peace finally to be concluded, 
TY Wos, that between France and Great Britain took 
place. | | | | | 
. By theſe articles the freedom, ſovereignty, and 
his independence of the "Thirteen United States were 


le individually by name, and in the fulleſt and moſt 
Ne: expreſs terms acknowledged; and all claims to 


== their governments and territorial rights were: for 
nie ever relinquiſhed by the crown of Great Britain. 
* Several lines were drawn to preclude all future 
ent diſputes about boundaries; and on the ſea coaſts, 
1 as the Britiſh forces were to be withdrawn from 


all the territories of the United States, New Vork, 
Long Iſland, Staten Iſland, Charles Town, and 
Nova Scotia, with all theit dependencies, were 


1 given up; and an unlimited right of fiſhery on 
til the banks of Newfoundland, in the Gulph of St. 
augh Lawrence, and all other places where both nations 


had been hitherto. accuſtomed to fiſh, was granted: 
to the Americans. 1 


l. Thus had France the falisfaction of ſtripping 


Great Britain of thoſe: colonies: ſo long her pride 
and boaſt, and in ereQing a new power acroſs the 
ES» Atlantic, 
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Atlantic, to have ſecured to herſelf a grateful and 
mes ally. This primary obje& was therefore no 
ooner attained, than the count de Vergennes quick. 
ened the negociations of his own court; and on the 
twentieth of January ſigned at Paris, with Mr. 
Fitzherbert, the preliminary articles of peace. 
By theſe France acquired an extent of fiſhery on 
the coaſt of Newfoundland, which extended from 
Cape St. John in about fifty degrees north latitude, 
on the eaſtern ſide of the iſland, round by the north 
to Cape Raye, on the weſtern coaſt, in forty-ſeven 
degrees and fifty minutes latitude ; ſhe alfo regained 
the iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, in full right, 
and tacitly delivered from any reſtriction in point of 
fortification, with which they had before been diſ- 
gracefully incumbered. | 
In the Weſt Indies, England reſtored to her the 
iſland of St. Lucia, and ceded and guaranteed to 
her the iſland of Tobago; but France conſented 
to relinquiſh in return the iſlands of Grenada and 
the Grenadines, with thoſe of St. Vincent, Dominica, 
St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, and Montſerrat. 
In Africa, France was inveſted in full right with 
the river Senegal, and all its dependencies, with the 
forts of St. Louis, Podoz, Galem, Arguin, and 
Portendia; and obtained alſo reſtitution of the 
iſland of Gorée; but, on the other hand, ſhe 
guaranteed to Great Britain the poſſeſſion of Fort 
James, and of the river Gambia. 
In the Eaſt, France regained, with conſiderable 
additions, all that had been wreſted from her by 
Great Britain in the courſe of the war; all her eſta- 
bliſhments in Bengal and Orixa were to be reſtored, | 
and liberty was given for ſurrounding Chandenagor 
with a wet ditch ; Pondicherry and Carical were 
| likewiſe reſtored to her; her ſtandard was again to 
be erected on Mahe, and ſhe was once more rein- Th 
ſtated in her factory at Surat; while the king of 
. | Greak. twe 
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Great Britain was bound to procure from the 


princes, whoſe property they were, certain ſpecified 
neighbouring diſtricts round theſe places which 
were to be annexed to them as dependencies. 

In Europe, where the dominion of France could 
not be extended, her dignity and glory were ſtudi- 
ouſly conſulted. The degrading conditions which 


had marked the calamitous cloſe of the reign of 


Lewis the Fourteenth, which had been revived in 
that of his ſucceſſor, and ſtipulated the demolition 
of the works round Dunkirk, were for ever abro- 
gated and ſuppreſſed ; and Lewis the Sixteenth en- 
joyed the ſplendid ſatisfaction of reſtoring. to France 
the entire ſovereignty over her own territories. _ 
Nor was the other branch of the houſe of Bour- 


bon neglected on this occaſion; long diſuſed to 


victory, and accuſtomed to behold her boundaries 
gradually recede, Spain now taſted the ſweets of 
acquiſition; though continually baffled and re- 
pulſed before Gibraltar, her pride was ſoothed by 
the ceſſion of the important iſland of Minorca in 
the Mediterranean : and to the boundleſs poſſeſſions 
which ſhe already held in South America, were now 
added the fertile provinces of Eaſt and Weſt Flo- 
rida on the northern continent. Some retribu- 


ion was however to be made; and the Bahama 
ſands, the moſt unworthy of her conqueſts, were 


reſtored to Great Britain. 

But Holland had entered too late into the war, 
and had been guided by too evident a regard for her 
own commercial intereſts, to merit much ſupport 


from the court of Verſailles ; the States-general were 


therefore left to ſtruggle with the difficulties that 
preſented themſelves, and to afford a future example 
to other powers with how much caution they ſhould 
interfere in the quarrels of more mighty potentates. 
That cloſe connection, which once had ſubſiſted be- 
tween the Hague and London, was for ever 3 
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and the Dutch diſcovered, that though they had loſt 
an old, they had not yet acquired a new ally. 
Though tranquillity was thus reſtored to Europe, 
Africa, and America, Afia, diſtant from the ſcene 
of negociation, continued ſtill expoſed to the rava- 


ger of war. Hyder Ally, whofe aſpiring genius had 


o long and ſeverely agitated that quarter of the globe, 


had ſunk into the grave, and had left behind a cha- 


racter ſcarce to be paralelled in the annals of the Eaſt. 


His mind was ſo vaſt and comprehenſive as at once to 


reach and embrace all the parts of war and of go- 
vernment; as a warrior, the Carnatic was a mourn- 
ful teſtimony of his atchievements; as a ſtateſman 
the internal regulation of his own territories pro- 


dlaimed his fagacity ; though daring in war, he was 


far from being naturally cruel ; and ſtrictly obſerv- 
ant of his own word, he puniſhed with rigour in 


_ others that breach of faith which he abhorred. He 


deſprfed, and diſpenſed with, as far as with pro- 
rhe it could be done, the vain pageantry and 

aughty pomp of the Indian courts ; living in habits 
of great intimacy and familiarity with his friends, 
courtiers, and officers; and diſplaying in his own 


perſon the frank manners of a camp, inſtead of the 


proud diſtance and auſtere reſerve”of an ccaſtern 
defpot. a 8 1 


His fon, Tippoo Saib, equally bold, prompt, and 


vigilant, but leſs ſcrupulous, and more ferocious, 
was the heir of his throne and enterpriſes ; he was 
already diſtmguiſhed by his fucceſſive victories over 
col Baillie in the Carnatic, and colonel Braith- 
waite on the banks of the Coleroon; and his ene- 
mies were ſoon convinced that the acceſſion to roy- 


alty had not damped his ardour, or chilled his mar- 


tial fpirit. General Mathews, a Britiſh officer, 
had penetrated with a ſelect detachment to Bednore, 


the capital of the wealthy kingdom of Canore ; his 


progreſs had been marked by cruelty, rapine, and 
og | avarice ; 
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avarice; and his 6 c not only ſtimulated him 

to plunder with unfeeling aſſiduity the proſtrate city, 
by but even to defraud his companions of their portion 
e of the ſpoils. The avenger of his country's inju- - 
"7 ries was however at hand, and general Mathews had 
id ſcarce time to indulge in the contemplation of his 
e, newly acquired riches, before he was alarmed by 
a- the approach of Tippoo Saib, who with an hoſt of 
ſt, cavalry, and the fmall corps of French under the 
to command of monſieur Lally, preſſed forwards to 
0 chaſtiſe the temerity of the invader. The Engliſh. 
n- commander marched out to meet the exaſperated 
an prince; but neither his ſtrength or ſkill ſeemed 
ro- proportioned to his preſumption; his ranks were 
vas inſtantly broken by the charge of the French; with 
TV- the lofs of five hundred men he retired within the 
in walls of Bednore, and foon after ſigned a capitula- 
He tion, which, on a promiſe of their lives and liberties, 
ro- delivered himſelf and his troops into the power of 
and Tippoo Saib. That capitulation was ſoon violated 
bits by the faithleſs victor; he even juſtified the infrac- 
ads, tion, of the treaty, by the evaſion of the vanquiſhed 


to reſtore the ſpoils of Bednore, which they had 
ſtipulated to refund, but had endeavoured to con- 
ceal. The genteral was the unlamented victim of 
his own avarice, and 1s reported to have periſhed 
by poiſon; ſeveral of the principal officers were 
barbarouſly murdered ; and the ſcanty remnant that 
were releaſed at the concluſion of the peace, had ex- 
perienced ſufferings that rendered the fate of their 
laughtered companions enviable. | | 
The hoſtile ardour of the French and Engliſh 
ſquadrons had been mutually repreſſed by a ſenſe 
of their own danger, and to avoid the monſoons, 
that fcatter deſtruction along the coaſt of Coroman- 
del, each fought ſhelter in their reſpective harbours ; 
but that tempeſtuous ſeafon was no ſooner elapſed, 
than the ſpirit of enterpriſe revived ; and go ray 
We | uffrein 
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Suffrein, early in the year, proceeded from Trinco- 
male to Cuddalore; he was there reinforced b 

twelve hundred European troops, which he diſperſ- 
ed among his ſhips, and was lying at anchor in the 


road of 5 when he diſcovered the ap- 
1 


proach of the Engliſh fleet under admiral Hughes. 
The Britiſh ſquadron had been joined by five ſhips 
of the line from Europe, and was now fuperior in 
number to the French by two fliips. of the line. 
But monſieur Suffrein was not diſmayed: by this dif. 
arity ; and with the ſame ſpirit that had marked 
85 ormer conduct, he prepared to maintain the 
honour of the French flag; the action began about 
four o'clock in the afternoon, and a heavy cannon- 


ade was continued until ſeven; at that hour the 


conflict ceaſed without any deciſive conſequences ; 
each ſquadron had to lament the unavailing flaugh- 
ter of a number of gallant men; and with this ſe- 
vere trial of their aptly concluded the naval 


warfare in India; admiral Hughes ſoon after retired 


to Madraſs ; and monſieur de Suffrein, who through. 
out the whole war had ſuſtained the character of a 
bold and ſkilful commander, proceeded to Cudda- 


lore to return the land forces with which he had 


been reinforced, and to which he added two thou- 
ſand four hundred men from his own fleet. 
This ſuccour, though important, was, not more 


than neceſſary to the- immediate defence of that 


place. The marquis de Buſſy, who had lately ar- 


rived in India with a conſiderable body of European 


troops, found his ſituation far from enviable; ge- 
neral Coote, whoſe ſkill, experience, and enter- 
priſing genius had been confirmed and diſplayed in 
the courſe of long ſervice, was indeed no. more; 
and by his death the command of the Britiſh forces 


had devolved on general Stuart. But the marquis 


de Buſſy was ſoon taught that this officer aſpired at 
leaſt to rival the fame of his predeceſſor; and he 
Jo | Og was 
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was-ſcarce arrived at Cuddalore before he beheld 
himſelf inveſted by the Britiſh troops, conducted 
by their new general, who had ſeized the favoura- 
ble moment of enterpriſe when Tippoo Saib had 
evacuated the Carnatic for the recovery of Bed- 


nmore. 


The works of Cuddalore had been ſtrengthened 
by unwearied labour and diligence ; and the marquis 
de Buſſy was ſtill employed in the conſtruction of 
new fortifications, when his progreſs was interrupt- 
ed by the menacing manceuvres of the Engliſh, who 
rapidly advanced to aſſault the lines before they could 
be completed. The attack and defence were both 
maintained with a degree of reſolution that had 
ſeldom been experienced in that quarter of the 

globe, and perhaps never ſurpaſſed in Europe; the 
allatlants, though frequently repulſed, as conſtantly 
returned to the charge; but the French were at 
length overwhelmed by numbers, and were com- 
pelled to abandon their out-poſts, with the loſs in 
killed and wounded of near ſix hundred of their 
beſt troops. | | | 

The arrival of the fleet under monſieur Suffrein, 

and the reinforcement that he landed from the 
ſhips, determined the marquis de Buſſy to hazard 
a vigorous ſally, in hopes of recovering the poſts 
that he had loft and of making ſome impreſſion on 
the works of the beſiegers. The conduct of this 
enterpriſe was entruſted to the chevalier de Damas, 
a knight of Malta, and colonel of the regiment of 
Aquitaine, and the hour fixed for the execution of 


it was three o'clock in the morning. But though 


under cover of the darkneſs a tranſient advantage 
was gained, yet the Engliſh were ſoon alarmed ; as 
light opened their numbers increaſed; the Frenchwere 
puſhed on every ſide; a complete rout enſued ; the 
chevalier de Damas with about one hundred ns 

| | ty 
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hundred fell in the confi. 
It was at this critical junQure that the Medea 


brought information of the concluſion of peace be- 
tween the two nations; a mutual ceſſation of hoſti. 
lities, and reſtoration of priſoners, immediately 
took place; and that tranquillity which the French 
already enjoyed in Europe, Africa, and America, 
was now extended to their tottering lettiements and 
war-worn veterans in Aſia. | 


CHAPTER 


fifty ſoldiers were taken priſoners, and near two 


frigate arrived from Madraſs at Cuddalore, and 
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CHAPTER ATV. 


The caiſſe d' Eſcompte ſtops payment—Reſtored again td 
credi. Differences between the Emperor and the 
Republic of Holland—Claim of the former to the 
navigation of the Schelde—T he latter protected by 
France. Preparations for Par. Mediation of 
France ſucceſiful Treaty of alliance between Frante 
and Holland Monfieur de Calonne appointed to the 
office of Comptroller-General—Eftabliſhment of the 
caiſſe d' Amortiſſement, or finking Fund- a new 
Eaft-India Company—Defiiency of the public Reve- 
nue Death of the count de Vergennes—Aſlembly of 
the Notables—Splendid project of monſicur de Ca- 
lonne to equalize the national burthens—Opypoſed by 
the artiildes of” Toulouſe and the count de Mira- 
beau—Diſſatisfattion of the principal nobility, cler- 
gy, and magiſtrates—Monſteur de Calonne remus 
the office. of Comptroller-General, and Retires to 
Engiand. © | | He! 


Tn preliminary articles which had . D.. 
been ſigned at Verſailles, were ſoon ſu 05 
ceeded by a definitive treaty ; France, throughout 
her extenſive dominions, beheld peace once more 
eſtabliſhed. - Though the late war had been attend- 
ed by the moſt brilliant ſucceſs, and the independ- 
ence of America ſtruck deep at the ſource of her 
rival's power, yet ſhe herſelf had not entirely been 
free from inconvenience; the retreat of monſieur 
Necker from the management of the finances, had, as 
we have already obſerved, diminiſhed the public con- 
fidence ; three different perſons who ſince his re- 
ſignation had tranſiently occupied the poſt of 814 | 
| troller- 
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troller-general, increaſed the jealouſies of the peo- 
ple; and the failure of the celebrated Caiſſe d'Eſ- 
compte, completed the univerſal conſternation. 

That bank had been eſtabliſhed in the year ſeven- 
teen hundred and ſeventy- ſix. The plan was formed 
by a company of private adventurers, and its capital 
was fixed at five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. 
Its profeſſed deſign was to diſcount bills at ſhort 
dates, at the rate of four per cent. per annum ; but 
as this intereſt could never be an equivalent for the 
capital ſunk by the proprietors, they were entruſted 
with the additional power of iſſuing notes to the 
amount of their capital, which, as they were capa- 
ble at any time of being converted into ſpecie, 
might be often voluntarily taken by their cuſtomers 
from mere convenience. The reputation of the 
bank ſoon cauſed its ſtock to ſell above par, and its. 
credit was ſtill at the higheſt, when to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of the nation, the ſecond day of October it ſud- 
denly {topped payment, The cauſe aſſigned was an 
uncommon ſcarcity of ſpecie; but the public ima- 


gined that the failure originated in a. loan 8 | 


made to government; and what confirmed the ſuſ- 
picion was that government, about the ſame time, 
ſtopped payment of the bills drawn upon them by 
their army in America. 7 

Whatever was the ſource of this event, the king 
was prevailed on to extend his protection to the 


falling company; four ſucceſſive edits were pub- - 


liſhed by adminiſtration tending to relieve the diſ- 
treſs under which it laboured ; by theſe the banks 
in Paris were ordered to receive the notes of the 
_ Caifle d' Eſcompte as currency; a lottery with a 
ſtock of one million ſterling, redeemable ia eight 
years, was alſo eſtabliſhed, and the tickets were 
made purchaſable in notes of the Caiſſe d' Eſcompte; 


by theſe expedients the public confidence in that 


bank was again revived, its buſineſs increaſed, and 
| | its 
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its ſtock roſe to a ſurpriſing amount, above double 


the original ſubſcription ; the bills from America 
were at the ſame time put in a train of payment, 


and public credit was happily reſtored throughout 


the kingdom. | | 

Some compenſation for the expences that had been 
incurred during the late war, was drawn from a treaty 
with the United States of America. Theſe engaged 
to reimburſe France in the ſum of eighteen millions 
of livres, which had been advanced in the hour of 
their diſtreſs, and Lewis conſented to receive the 


money, as more convenient to the States, in the 


ſpace of twelve years, by twelve equal and annual 
payments, | 


With the return of peace, it might naturally have 


been expected that 'France would have delivered her- 
ſelf from the heavy demands occafioned by her nu- 
merous armies ; yet inſtead of diſbanding her forces, 
ſhe continued diligently to fill up all deficiences ; 


and her military eſtabliſhment in the midſt of tran- 


quillity, rivalled that which was collected for a ſtate 


of profeſſed hoſtility ; nor could this afford aſtoniſh. | 
ment to her neighbours, ſince the peace of Europe 
_ was already menaced by reſtleſs ambition and the in- 


fatiate luſt of dominion. 
The emperor of Germany had long cheriſhed the 
hope of wreſting from the Dutch the principal for- 


treſſes of the Auſtrian Netherlands, which had been 
depoſited in their hands at the concluſion of the ſuc- 


ceſſion war, for the mutual ſecurity of the court of 
Vienna, and themſelves. The advantages of this ar- 
rangement had- been repeatedly experienced during 
the ſucceeding depreſſion of the houſe of Auſtria ; 


but the preſent emperor felt his own power fully 
competent to the proteQion of his dominions, and 


he thought it derogatory to his honour, that a num- 
ber of his principal cities ſhould be garriſoned, and 
at his own expence too, by foreiguers ; he availed 


himſelf 
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himſelf of the junQure when Great Britain, the 
guardian of the barrier, was become the enemy of 


Holland, and extorted from the diſtreſs of the States 


a reluctant compliance. The Dutch garriſons and 


artillery were ſilently withdrawn from the barrier 
towns; and the emperor's order for diſmantling the 


fortreſles was immediately exeeuted. 
Though France, bound to the emperor by ties of 
alliance, friendſhip, and blood, had tacitly acquieſ- 


ced in this claim, yet the court of Verſailles did not 


regard with equal indifference his pretenſions to the 
free navigation of the Schelde. That court for ſome 
years had been divided into two parties, and the moſt 


diſtinguiſhed characters were the count de Vergennes, 


and the mareſchal de Caſtries; the former, wha had 


long reſided at the Ottoman Porte, and was celebrat- 


ed for his addreſs in negociation, poſſeſſed the con- 
fidence of Lewis, who himſelf mild and humane, 
zdmired thoſe talents in his miniſter which had been 


diſplayed in the reſtoration of peace; the latter, who 


bad ſucceeded monſieur de Sartine in the marine de- 
partment, was bold and enterpriſing, and had con- 
tinually ſtood forth the advocate of war; be was 
ſupported by the queen, who, intelligent, active, and 
fond of public buſineſs, aſpired to diſpoſe of every 
lucrauve or honorary appointment, and afforded no 


indifferent contraſt to the mild indolence of her royal 


confort. | 
A. D. 4. Though Holland had in ſome mea- 

78. ſure been deſerted at the concluſion of 

the peace, yet the protection the republic bad re- 


ceeived from France during the war, was ſtrongly en- 


forced by the faction in the intereſt of the court of 
Verſailles, and which, known by the name of the 
CLouveſtein party, confiſted of the hereditary enemies 

of the Orange family. Their aſcendancy was be- 
come open and uncontrolled ; they purſued, with 2 
degree of political violence, the duke of er 
| | olten- 
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Wolfenbuttle,- field mareſchal of the Dutch forces, 
and intimately connected with the houſe of Orange; 
the duke conſidered it as moſt prudent to bend before 
the ſtorm ; he reſigned the offices that he had been 
entruſted. with; and the ariſtocratic party having 
thus eſtabliſhed their triumph over their domeſtic 


enemies, depended on the friendſhip of France for 


protection againſt their foreign foes. 


The immediate conſequence fully juſtified the con- 
fidence they had placed in their new ally. The em- 
peror, encouraged by the facility with which he had 
atchieved the demolition of the Dutch barrier, now 
extended his pretenſions to a free navigation beyond 
fort Lillo, as far as the land of Seftingen, ſeveral 
miles up the Schelde, and inſiſted that the guardſhip 
that had been uſually ſtationed by the States at fort 
Lillo, ſhould be immediately withdrawn. | 

An acquieſcence with this demand would have 


ſtruck at the root of the wealth and power of the 


United States of Holland; the city of Antwerp, 

en renowned for its commerce, and {till cele- 
brated for its opulence, was ſituated on the banks of 
the Schelde; and Spain, the former ſovereign. of 
Antwerp, while ſhe conſidered. the greatneſs and opu- 
lence of that city as inconſiſtent with her views of 
deſpotiſm, had concurred with the avarice of Hol. 
land in ſhutting up the Schelde; trade thus diverted, 
had flowed into different channels; and Amſterdam, 
though long before conſiderable, had from that pe- 


_ riod riſen, on the ruins of Antwerp to be the firlt 


commexcial city in Europe. 


Her inhabitants therefoxe could not be indifferent 
to pretenſions. which ſo materially affected their 1 in- 
tereſts. Memorials and remonſtrances had in vain - 
been preſented ; in vain did they inſiſt that the whole 
courſe of the two branches of the Sehelde, which 
paſſed within the dominions of Holland, was entirely 


artificial; that it was formed by, and owed its exiſt· 


ence 
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ence to, the hands of Dutchmen ; that its banks were 


the produce of ages of inceſſant labour; and that 
they were ſtil] maintained at a great and conſtant ex- 
pence ; that if it had not been for thoſe ſtanding 


monuments of Dutch enterpriſe, thoſe admirable 


dykes which excite the aſtoniſhment of mankind, 


the waters of the Schelde, ſtagnating in immenſe 


marſhes and ſhallow lakes, had never reached the 
fea in any diſtin or ſufficient portion for naviga- 
tion. And to thefe claims of natural right was to 
be added a ſeries of treaties which fortified them in 
the moſt expreſs and ſolemn terms in the excluſive 
poſſeſſion of the Schelde. To diſarm their formi- 
dable enemy by ſubmiſſion, they alſo removed the 
obnoxious guardſhip of Lillo, and rejected the pro- 


poſal of repairing the works of Maeſtricht, a for- 


treſs to which the emperor had urged his claim, leſt 
its being adopted at ſuch a ſeaſon ſhould give um- 
brage to that prince. 12 7 3 
But the arguments and pacific meaſures of the 
ſtates were equally diſregarded by the emperor, and 
even the mediation of France was liſtened to with 
cold indifference; a brig was directed to proceed 


down the Schelde from Antwerp to the ſea, and his 


imperial majeſty declared that he would conſider the 
firſt infult offered to his flag on this occaſion, as an 
act of formal hoſtility, and a declaration of war on 
the part of the republic; the brig was however 
ſtopped by the Dutch naval officer ; on the Auſtrian 
commander reſuming his courſe, ſome ſhot, though 
without any fatal conſequence to the crew, com- 
pelled him to defiſt ; and he was detained for ſome 
days by the Dutch admiral at the mouth of the 
Schelde. \ 

From this moment the ſeeds of diſcontent ſeemed 
to ripen; the imperial ambaſſador was recalled from 
the Hague, and all negociation was ſuſpended; an 

army of fixty thouſand men was under orders ſor 
| | marching 
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marching from the Auſtrian hereditary dominions 


to the Netherlands, and immenſe trains of artillery, 
and all the other apparatus of war was put in motion; 


the republic, alarmed at theſe menacing appear- 


ances, now redoubted their ſolicitations to the court 
of Verſailles; the diſmiffal of the duke of Brunf: 


wick obliged the States to apply to France for a ge- 


neral, whoſe abilities and experience might enable 


him to conduct their arms with effect in the war 


they expected; and Lewis granted to their diſtreſs 
the count de Maillebois, an officer of undoubt- 
ed talents, who had ſeen much ſervice in the late 


reign, but whoſe jealouſy of mareſchal d' Eſtrees, in 
ze laſt German war, had precipitated him into 


intrigues, which had drawn upon him a ſevere cen- 
ſure from the tribunal of the mareſchals of France. 

But the king confined not his friendſhip to the 
republic within the narrow limits of recommending 


a commander; the Pruſſian monarch was equally in- 


tereſted with Lewis in reſiſting the pretenſions of 
the emperor ; prince Henry of Pruſſia, at this cri- 
tical jun&ure, made a long viſit at the court of 
Verſailles; from that moment the count de Ver- 


gennes expoſtulated with the court of Vienna with 


more freedom and in leſs equivocal terms. To give 
weight to his negociations, the ſtanding forces of 
France were filently and gradually thrgwn into quar- 


ters on the borders of Alface, Lorrain, and the 
Low Cauntries; and orders were given to form 4 
camp of eighty thouſand men inthe plains' of Lens, 


which had been rendered memorable by one of the 
great Conde's ſplendid victories. | 


The emperor, though appriſed of the numerous 


enemies that he muſt encounter, ſtill appeared in- 


flexible in the proſecution of his deſign ; and the 
queen of France could not be inſenſiblè to a conteſt 
hich involved her neareſt and deareſt connections, 
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and armed the hand of her conſort againſt her bro- 
ther. On the morning when a grand council was 
to be held, the reſult of which was to be concluſive 
in reſpect to the part that France ſhould. take, if the 
emperor perſiſted in his pretenfions againſt Holland, 
that princeſs took an epportunity*of meeting mon- 
Geur de Vergennes before he entered the cabinet, 


and deſired that he would not on that day forget that 


the emperor was her brother; the miniſter replied 
that he certainly ſhould not; but that he was bound 
likewiſe to remember that the king of France was 
her huſband, and the dauphin her ſon. 

The ability and ſirmneſs of that ſtateſman was 
the effectual ſecurity of the republic; and while 


the mind of the emperor was ſuppoſed to be entirely 


occupied by the navigation of the Schelde, the 
world was aſtoniſhed by his opening a new ſource of 
jealouſy and diſcord in Germany. With a levity 
which for ever extinguiſhed his reputation as a po- 
kucian, he now meditated to exchange for the 
duchy of Bavaria the Auſtrian Netherlands; thoſe 


very Netherlands, upon whoſe account he ſeemed 


at the point of encountering all the hazards of a 


war, the conſequences of -which, as had been ſtrong- 


ly urged by the court of Verſailles, could not even 
be caleulated. - Though this project was baflled by 
the firm and formidable interpoſition of the king 
of Pruſſia, the diverhon that it occaſioned allowed 
Holland leiſure to recover from its firſt ſurpriſe ; 
it enabled France to complete her preparations, and 


facilitated the negociations of the count de Ver- 


ennes. 

: Inſtead of overwhelming in his career a diſtract- 
ed and defenceleſs — the emperor perceived 
he muſt have encountered a people ſtubborn by na- 
ture, and highly irritated by a ſenſe of the injuries 
and indignities that had been impoſed on them; 
they were alſo ſupported by an ally, whoſe mw 

ip 
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ſhip it was his intereſt to conciliate, and whoſe 


power, even ſingle, had more than once menaced 


to ſubvert the houſe of Auſtria. He now afſumed 


a more moderate language, and to the deputies of 


the republic, who profeſſed their reſpe& for his im- 


perial majeſty, anſwered, that he ſhould order his 


ambaſſador at Paris to reſume the negociations, 
under the mediation of his brother the king of 
France; and he did not doubt but a ſpeedy con- 


cluſion would prevent the unhappy occurrences which 
muſt be the unavoidable conſequence of a farther 


delay. 


The addreſs and abilities of the count de Ver- f 
gennes contributed to remove every obſtruction, 
and under his auſpices the preliminary articles of 


peace were ſigned at Paris about the middle of 
September; and two months afterwards the defi- 
nitive treaty was ſubſcribed at Fontainbleau, under 
the guarantee of his moſt chriſtian majeſty. 

The treaty of Munſter was laid down as the baſis 


of the preſent, and its ſtipulations to be in all caſes. 


binding, where they were not expreſsly excepted 
by the new clauſes. The principle. articles were, 
that the ſtates acknowledged the emperor's indepen- 
dent ſovereignty over every part of the Schelde, 
from Antwerp to the limits of the county of Sef- 


tingen; they bound themſelves not to interrupt in 


any manner the commerce or navigation of his ſub- 
jects thereon ; but that the reſt of the river beyond 
thoſe limits to the ſea, with the canals of the Sas, 
the Swin, and other neighbouring mouths of the 


* 


ſea, were to continue under the ſovereignty of the 


States-general ; they agreed to evacuate and demo- 


liſh the forts. of Kruiſchens and Frederic e 


and cede the territories to his imperial majeſty; 


they alſo ſubmitted to his diſcretion the forts, of 


Lillo and of Liefkenſhoek, with the . fortificatians 
in their preſent condition, only reſerving to them- 
| 8 2 1 ſelves 
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ſelves the right of withdrawing the artillery and 
ammunition. They alfo ſtipulated to pay his im- 
perial majeſty the ſum of nine millions and a half 
of florins in the current money of Holland, in eu 
of all his rights and pretenſions on Maeſtricht and 


its adjacent territories; and half a million more as 


an indemnification to his ſubfects for the damages 
they bad ſuſtained from the inundations when the 
* dyke near Lillo had been broken down by the 


Dutch. a | | 

While the count de ys py acquired the glo- 
ry of having conducted this delicate negociation, 
he was not mattentive to the immediate intereſts of 


his own court. In two days after the treaty of 


peace between the emperor and Holland had been 


honed, a new treaty of alliance between France and 


that republic was likewiſe concluded and finally ra- 
tified; the ſtipulations were ſuch as might be ex- 
pected from the gratitude of the States, and the 
addreſs of the court of © Verſailles. It included 
all the principles which can ſerve to bind or cc- 
ment, in the cloſeſt and moſt indiſfoluble union, 
diſtin& nations under diſtinc governments; and by 
which they may mutually participate, in peace or 
in war, of good or of evil; and in all caſes admi- 
niſter the moſt perfect aid, counſel, and ſuccour to 
each other. 7445 5 
- Tt alſo preferibed, if their united good offices for 


the preſervation of peace ſhould prove ineffectual, 


the aſſiſtance they were to impart to each other by 
ſea and land; France was to furniſh Holland with 
ten thouſand: effective infantry, two thouſand caval- 
ry, with twelve ſhips of the line and ſix frigates; 

g their high mightineſles, in caſe of a marine 


war, or that France ſhould be-attacked by ſea, were | 


to contribute to her defence ſix ſhips of the line and 
three frigates; and in caſe of an attack on the ter- 


ritory of Erance, the States-general were to 1 
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the option of furniſhing their land contingent either 
in money. or troops, at the eſtimate of five-thou- 
ſand infantry, and one thouſand cavalry ; and if the 
_ ſtipulated ſuccours ſhould be inſufficient for the de- 
fence. of the party attacked, or for procuring a 
proper peace, they engaged to aſſiſt — other with 
all their forces, if neceſſary; it being however 
agreed that the contingent of troops to be furniſſied 
by the States-genetal ſhould not exceed twenty · thou- 
ſand infantry and four thouſand cavalry. | 
It was alſo added, that neither of the contracting 
powers ſhould diſarm, or make, or receive propo- 
ſals of peace or truce, without the confent of the 
other; they promiſed alſo not to contract any futut® 
alliance or engagement whatever, directly or indi- 
realy, contrary to the preſent treaty ; and on any 
treaties or negociations being propoſed, - which 
might prove detrimenital to their joint intereſt, they 
pledged their faith to give notice to each other of 
ſuch propoſals as ſoon as made, | 7 
Thus was Holland, after beholding for above a 
century her fertile fields ravaged and her cities af- 
laulted by the ambition of the houſe of Bourbon, 
now converted into the firm ally of that power 
againit whoſe encroaching ſpirit ſhe had formerly 
armed the moſt powerful * r of Europe ; 
while France having aſſerted the independence of 
America againſt Great Britain, having reſcued the 
States-general from the reſtleſs rapacity of the houſe 
of Auſtria, and having converted an ancient and 
formidable foe into an uſeful friend, ſeemed to have 
attained an influence over the nations of the earth 
that ſhe had never been poſſeſſed from the firſt foun- 
dations of her monarchy. EIS 
But however exalted her preſent ſituation might 
appear, the feeds of future commotion were already 
apparent to the eve of an accurate obſerver ; the ap- 
N pilüKkhauſe 
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plauſe that had attended the parliament of Paris 
in their ſtruggles with Lewis the Fifteenth, might 


de conſidered as the firſt dawn of freedom; the lan- 
guage of that aſſembly had boldly inculcated to 
their countrymen their natural rights, and taught 


them to look with a more ſteady eye on the luſtre 
that hitherto had encompaſſed the throne. The war 


with America had contributed to enlarge the poli- 


tical ideas of the French; they had on that occa- 


ſion ſtood forth as the champions of liberty, in op- 


poſition to regal power; and the officers, who had 
acted on that conſpicuous ſtage, accuſtomed to think 
and ſpeak without reſtraint, on their return impart- 
ed the glorious flame to the provinces of France, 


Which had been kindled in the wilds of America; 
from that moment the French, inſtead of ſilently 


acquieſcing under the edicts of their ſovereign, 
canvaſſed each action with bold and rigid imparti- 
ality; while the attachment of the army, which 
has ever been conſidered as the ſole foundation of 


deſpotiſm, gave way to an enthuſiaſtic admiration of 


freedom. n | 

We have already noticed the public diffatisfac. 
tion that had attended the diſmiflal of monſieur 
Necker; his tranſient ſucceſſor, monſieur de Fleury, 
had retired from the management of the finances 
in eighty-three, and the more tranſient adminiſtra- 
tion of monſieur d'Ormeflon had expired in the 
ſame year that gave birth to it. On his retreat 


monſieur” de Calonne, who had ſucceſſively filled 


with acknowledged reputation the office of inten- 


dant of Metz, and afterwards of the provinces of 


Flanders and Artois, was nominated to the poſt of 
comptroller-general ; flexible and inſinuating, elo- 
quent in converſation. and poliſhed in his manners, 


fertile in reſources and liberal in the diſpoſal of the 


public money, he ſoon rendered himſelf acceptable 
© EU to 
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to the court, and acquired the favour of his ſove- 
reign. But he did not enter upon his new and ar- 
duous ſtation favoured by the breath of popularity; 
he was reported to be more able than conſiſtent, 
and not to have tempered the ardour of his fpirit 
by the ſeverity of deep reſearch; and the people, 
amidit repeated loans, regretted that ſevere ſimpli- 
city which had characteriſed the: adminiſtration. oft 
monſieur Necker. 
Let the firſt operations of monſieur * 
Calonne had extorted the general ap- 5. 1794» 
probation; and it was his bold and judicious mea- 
tures that had reſtored credit to the Caifle:-d*Ef- 


compte, the only incorporated banking company in 


France, and which had ſtopped payment a few 


weeks before his acceſſion. In the eſtabliſhments 


of the Caiſſe d' Amortiſſement, or finking fund, he 
{till merited a higher degree of applauſe. The plan 
of that fund was ſimple and moderate; it was to 


pay annually by government, into the hands of 4 


board ſet apart for that purpoſe, the entire intereſt 


ol the national debts, whether in ſtock or annui- 


ties, together with an additional ſum of one hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand pounds. The annuities: 
that would be extinguiſhed every year were eſtimat- 
ed at fifty thouſand pounds; and in that proportion, 


the ſum ſet apart for the redemption of the national 


debt, would annually encreaſe. The operation of 
this new fund was limited to the term of twen-' 
ty-five years; and during that term the annual re- 
ceipt of the Caiſſe d' Amortiſſement is declared un- 


alterable, and incapable of oy: diverted to any 
ther object. PE PATTIES OE 05tt 07 YES x 

From the diſcuſſion of theſe new N of 
finance, the public attention was directed to the. 
conduct of thoſe officers who, during the courſe: 
of the war, had been entruſted with the naval forces: 


of 
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of France. A council of war, which had been 
commiſſioned to try the count de Grafle, and other 
captains of the fleet defeated by admiral Rodney, 
honourably acquitted the commander with the ma- 


jority of the officers, and ſlightly cenſured a few, 
among whom was monſieur Bougainville, who had 


acquired a diſtinguiſhed reputation. in exploring 
new coaſts, and navigating the moſt diſtant receſſes 
of the ocean. e 

If the perſonal gallantry of the count de Graſſe, 
though unfortunate, could ſecure him an honovra- 
ble acquittal, the ſucceſsful courage and conduct 
of. monſieur de Suffrein could not fail of command- 
ing the moſt flattering reception. All ranks and 
orders of men vied with each other in marks of 
gratitude and attachment to the man who had ſo 
nobly ſuſtained the glory of the French flag, and 
who had ſhewn his countrymen the way to conqueſt 
an an element which had ſo repeatedly witneſſed 
their defeat and diſgrace. The compliment which 
was paid him by the queen, whether conſidered as 
a mark of the ſenſibility of her character, or the 
elegance of her taſte, cannot be unacceptable to the 
reader. Introducing him to the dauphin, a boy of 
three years old, ſhe added, this is monſieur de 
 < Suffrein, to whom we owe the greateſt obliga- 

* tions; obſerve him well, and remember Nis 
* name; it 1s one of the firſt of thoſe that you 
* muſt learn to repeat, in order that you may never 
forget it.“ | | 
A. P. 1185 During the laſt year, if the conduct of 
monſieur Calonne had not attached po- 
pularity to his adminiſtration, it yet might defy cen- 


fure; but the principal meaſure of the year eighty- 


five was not equally guarded from reproach. From 

the year ſeventeen hundred and ſeventy-three France 

bad been without an Eaſt India Company; and 

though the idea of a free trade to that part of = 
wor 
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world had hitherto been untried in Europe, ſhe did 
not appear to ſuffer in the experiment; on the contra- 
ry, her annual importation from India during this 


time was conſiderably greater than during any for- 


mer period. Vet not content with the ſilent profit 
that thus accrued to the public, the court was in- 
duced to liſten to propoſals for eſtabliſhing a new 
Eaſt- India Company; their privilege was for ſeven 
years, with the ſpecial proviſo, that years of war, 
which ſhould occur in the interim, ſhould be ex- 
cluded from the utation. | Be 
In the preamble of the ac, by which the ſcheme 
was adopted, it was aſſerted, that the commodi- 


ties of Europe not having of late been regulated 


„by any common ſtandard, or proportioned to the 
« demands of India, had on the one hand fold at 


a low price, while on the other the competition of 

the ſubjects of France had raiſed the price of the 
objects of importation; that upon their return 

« home, a want of ſyſtem and affortment had been 


<« univerfally complained of, the market being glut- 


“ted with one ſpecies of goods, and totally deſti- 


« tute of another; that theſe defects muſt neee. 


« farity continue as long as the trade remained in 


« private hands; and that on theſe accounts, as 
well as of the capital required, the eſtabliſhment 


+ of a new company was abſolutely neceſſary.“ 


Theſe" reafonings appeared by na means ſatisfac- 
tory to the perſons principally intereſted; it was 


remarked, that the arguments of the preamble did 


not apply more to the trade of India than to any 
other trade; and that if they were admitted in their 
entire force, they were calculated to give a finiſhing 


blow to the freedom of commerce. A provition in 


the ac directing that the prices of Eaſt India goods 
in the iſlands. of Mauritius and Bourbon ſhould be 


regulated by a tariff to be fixed by the court of 


Verſailles, excited {till louder exclamations; in this 


, Inſtance 
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inſtance it was ſaid that the firſt principles of com- 
merce were trampled upon in à manner the moſt 
wanton and abſurd; inſtead of ſuffering” it to find 
its own level, by the mutual colliſion of the wants 
of one party, and the labour of another, it was ar- 
bitrarily to be faſhioned by a power, whoſe extreme 
diſtance muſt naturally render its deciſion ill timed 
and inapplicable. The very mode in which the mo- 
nopoly was introduced. was a ſubject of complaint; 
it was determined by. a reſolution of the king in 
council; a proceeding totally inadequate to the im- 


portance of the fubject, and which was to be re- 


garded as clandeſtine and ſurreptitious. In all for- 
mer inſtances fuch meaſures had aſſumed the form 
of edicts, and were regiſtered in the parliaments; 
it was the prerogatives of theſe courts to verify 
them, that is, to enquire into the facts that had led 
to the adoption. The injured parties had an op- 
portunity of being heard before the privilege aſſum- 


ed the form of a law; not privately by the miniſters 


of the ſovereign, but publicly by the moſt conſi- 
the nation. | 

Such were the free and animated ſtrictures with 
which the eſtabliſhment of a new Eaſt India Com- 
pany was attended; nor could it eſcape obſervation, 
that the writers of the day had not only affumed a 
bolder and more independent ſtyle, but that the; 
were deſirous of reviving the pretenſions of parlia- 


ment, and of raiſing the tribunal of that aflembly 


above the will of the crown. | 

To monſieur de Calonne theſe diſcuſſions were far 
from favourable; and the time was now rapidly ap- 
proaching, when the neceſſities of the ſtate would 


compel him to meaſures ſtill more unpopular, and 


deſtined to undergo a ſeverer ſcrutiny; though peace 


had been re- eſtabliſhed throughout Europe for three 


years, vet the finances of France ſeemed — 5 
| ecte 


derable bodies in the kingdom, and in the face of 


Ln 2 


anda — 
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fected by this interval of tranquillity, and it was 
found requiſite to cloſe every year with a loan; the 


public expenditure of the year eighty-five might 


probably ſcorn to ſanction this meaſure. It had been 
thought proper to fortify Cherbourg upon a large 
and magnificent ſcale; the claim of the emperor to 
the navigation of the Schelde, had obliged the 
French to increaſe their land forces, either to form 
a reſpectable neutrality, or to afliſt effectually their 


Dutch allies; and the marquis de Caſtries, fond of 


war, and profuſe in his deſigns, had not ſuffered 
the navy, which monſieur Sartine had ſurrendered 
into his hands, to moulder Aer duringt the interval 
of peace. | 
The treaty of commerce concluded © | 
this year with Great Britain was a new A. P. 786. 
ſource of diſcontent ; though regarded by the En- 
gliſh manufacturers as far from advantageous, it ex- 
cited in France ſtill louder murmurs, and was criti- 
ciſed with an uncommon degree of aſperity. It was 
conſidered as likely to extinguiſh thoſe infant eſta- 
bliſhments, which were yet unable to vie with the 
manufactures of England that had attained to ma- 
turity; and the market that it held out for the wines 
and oils of France was pafled over in ſilence, while 
the diſtreſs of the artiſan was ——_— in the n 
ſtriking and lively colours. 

But when the edict for regiſtering the loan at the 


concluſion of the laſt year, and which amounted 


to the ſum of three millions three hundred and 
thirty thouſand pounds, was preſented to the par- 


lament of Paris, the murmurs of the people, with 
the remonſtrances of that aſſembly, aſſumed a 


more legal and formidable form. The king how- 
ever ſignified to the ſelect deputation that were com- 
miſſioned to -convey to him their remonſtrances, 
that he expected to be obeyed without farther de- 
lay; accordingly the ceremony of the ck 

too 
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took place on tlie next day, but was accompanied 
with a reſolution, importing that publiz œconom) 


as the only genuine ſource of abundant revenue, 


the only means of providing for the neceflities of 
the ſtate, and reſtoring that credit, which borrow- 
ing had reduced to the brink of ruin, 
This proceeding was no ſooner. known than the 
king required the attendance of the grand deputa- 
tion of parliament; he eraſed irom their records 
the reſolution that had been adopted; and obſerved, 
though it was his pleaſure that the parliament ſhould 
communicate by its reſpeQtyl repreſentations what- 
ever might intereſt the good of the public, yet he 
never would conſent that they ſhould ſo 


* 


within the limits of wiſdom and loyalty ; he declar- 
himſelf ſatisfied with the conduct of the comptrol- 


| Ter-general, and determined on no account to ſuffer 


groundleſs apptehenſions to interfere with the plans 


- calculated for the good of the ſtate and the eaſe of 


the nation; and more ſtrongly to mark his diſplea- 
fure at their expoſtulations, 2 directed the diſmiſ- 


ſion from farther ſervice of one of their officers, 
who had appeared moſt active in forwarding the late 
reſolution. | | 


Though the approbation and ſupport of his ſove- 


reign was doubtleſs highly gratifying to monſieur 
de Calonne, yet he could not fail of feeling him- 


ſelf deeply mortified by the oppoſition of the par- 
liament ; his addreſs to conciliate that aſſembly had 
proved ineffectual, and he experienced their inflex1- 


ble averſion at the critical juncture when their ac- | 


_—_ might have proved of the moſt eſſential 
grvice. An anxious enquiry into the ſtate of the 
public finances had. convinced him that the expen- 
giture by far c:ccoeded. the revenue; in the preſent 


ſituation, 


abuſe 
his confidence and clemency as to ere& themſelves 
into the cenſors of his adminiſtration ; he expected 

ta future that they ſhould confine their expreſſion; 
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ſituation, to _impofe new taxes was impoſſible, to 
continue the method of borrowing was ruinous, 
and to have recourſe only ta economical reforms, 
would be found wholly inadequate; and he hefitat- - 
ed not to declare that it would be impoſſible to place 
the finances on a ſolid baſis, but by the reformation 
ö od whatever was vicious in the conſtitution of the 
ſtate. | : | Es 
Jo give weight to this reform, the miniſter was 
| ſenſible that ſomething more was neceſſary than the 
royal authority; he perceived that the parliament 
vas neither a fit inſtrument for introducing a new 
order into public affairs, nor would ſubmit to be a 
paſſive machine for ſanctioning the plans of a mi- 
niſter, even if tkoſe plans were the emanations of 
perfect wiſdom. Though originally a body of 
lawyers, indebted for their appointments to the 
king, there was not an attribute of genuine legiſla- 
tive aſſembly that they did not ſeem deſirous to en- 
groſs to themſelves; and they had been ſupported 
in their pretenſions by the plaudits of the people, who 
were ſenſible that there was no other body in the 
nation that could plead their cauſe againſt royal op- 
preſſion; to fapprek therefore the only power of 
control that remained, and to render the govern- 
ment more arbitrary, was deemed by the comptrol- 
ler- general a meaſure: of too much hardihood; yet 
to leave the parliament in the full poſſeſſion of their 
influence, an influence that he was convinced would 
be exerted againſt him, was at once to render his 
whole ſyſtem abortive. 
Under thefe circumſtances, the only alternative 
chat ſeemed to remain was to have recourſe to ſome 
other aſſembly, more dignified and ſolemn in its 
character, and that ſhould conſiſt in a greater degree 
of members from the various orders of the ſtate, 
and the different provinces of the kingdom. This 
promiſed to be a popular meaſure; — a de- 
FIRE | erence 
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ference to the people at large, and might be ex- 
pected to prove greatly acceptable; but the true 
and legitimate aſſembly of the nation, the ſtates 
general, had not met ſince the year ſixteen hundred 
and fourteen; nor could the miniſter flatter him- 
ſelf with the hope of obtaining the royal aſſent to a 
meeting which a diſpotic ſovereign could not but re- 
ard with ſecret jealouſy. Another aſſembly had oc- 
caſionally been ſubſtituted in the room of the ſtates 
general ; this was diſtinguiſhed by the title of the 
Notables, and conſiſted of a number of perſons from all 
parts of the kingdom, chiefly ſelected from the high- 
er orders of the ſtate, and nominated by the king 
himſelf. This aſſembly had been convened by | 
Henry the Fourth, and again by Lewis the Thir- : 
teenth; and was now once more ſummoned by the 


f | ſ1e1 
authority of the preſent monarch. Ve 
The writs for calling together the aſſembly of the = 
notables were dated on the twenty-ninth of Decem- 10 
ber eighty - ſix; they were addrefled to ſeven princes 2 
of the blood, nine dukes and peers of France, ing 
eight field mareſchals, twenty-two nobles, eight 3 
counſellors of ſtate, four maſters of requeſts, ele- Sy 
ven archbiſhops and biſhops, ur ior of the- 85 
heads of the law, twelve deputies of the pays d'etats, 5 
the lieutenant civil, and twenty-five magiſtrates of 5 
the different towns of the kingdom. The number er 
of members was one hundred and forty-four; and _ 
the twenty-ninth of January eighty-ſeven was the _ 
period appointed ſor their opening. C- 
1 It was at the moment when the mem- pe 
P. 1787. bers of the notables had arri ved at Paris, 8 
and that the attention of all claſſes in the kingdom bh 
was fixed upon their meeting as an important era L 
in the national hiſtory, that the miniſter found th 


himſelf. yet unprepared to ſubmit his ſyſtem to their 
inſpection, and poſtponed the opening of the coun- 

cil to the ſeventh of February, This delay was in- 
judicious 
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judicious-i in the higheſt degree; politics ha udooc- 
pied the minds of men, particularly in the metro- 
polis, to the excluſion of every other ſubject; ſome 
of the plans of the comptroller- general had not 
been entirely concealed, and it was natural that 
they ſhould engage the premature reflections of the 
notables, forced from their uſual employments, and 
left without any other occupation for their leiſure; 
vet it was the deſign of the miniſter rather to dazzle 
their- imagination, than to derive information from 
their debates; ; and he well knew if once they pro- 
ceeded to doubt, they would aſſume the guiſe of a 
legillatiire, inſtead of a council of ſtate, a circum- 
{tance the fartheſt from his intentions. 

A ſecond delay to the fourteenth of the fe 
month was occaſioned by the indiſpoſition of mon- 
ſieur de Calonne himſelf, and that of the count de 
Vergennes; preſident of the council of finance, 
and firſt ſecretary of ſtate; and a third procraſtina- 
tion was the neceſſary reſult of the death of the 
count on the day previous to that fixed for the open- 
ing of the meeting. He was ſucceeded in the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs by the count de Montmorin, 
1 nobleman of unblemiſhed character. But his loſs 
at this critical juncture was ſeverely felt by the 
comptroller- general; he alone of all the miniſters 
had entered with warmth and ſincerity into the plans 

of monſieur de Calonne. The chevalier de Miro- 
meſnil, keeper of the ſeals, was avowedly the rival 
and enemy of that ſtateſman. The mareſchal de 

Caſtries, ſecretary for the marine department, was 
perſonally attached to Mr. Necker, and — 
the intereſts of friendſhip. to conſiderations which 
might otherwiſe have engaged his ſupport; and the 
baron de Breteuil, ſecretary for the houſehold, was 
the creature of the queen, and deeply engaged 
in what was called the- Auſtrian them. 
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It was under theſe difficulties that monſieur de 
Calonne, on the twenty-ſecond of February, firſt 
met the aſſembly of the notables, and opened his 


long expe&ed plan. He began by ſtating that the 


public expenditure had for centuries paſt exceeded 
the revenue, and that a very conſiderable defici 

had of courſe exiſted ; that the Miſſifippi ſcheme of 
ſeventeen hundred and twenty, had by no means, 
as might have been expected, reſtored the balance; 
that under the economical adminiſtration of cardi- 
nal Fleury the deficic ſtill exiſted; that the progreſ: 
of this derangement under the laſt reign had been 
extreme; at the appointment of the abbe Terray it 


had amounted to three millions ſterling ; that mi- 


niſter had reduced it to one million ſix hundred 
and ſeventy-five thouſand pounds; it became ſome- 
what leſs under the ſhort adminiſtrations that fol- 
lowed; it roſe again in conſequence of the war, 
under the adminiſtration of monſieur Necker; and 
at his oun acceſſion to office, it was three millions 
three hundred and thirty thouſand pounds. 

Jo remedy this evil the comptroller-general re- 
commended a territorial impoſt, in the nature of 
the Engliſh land tax, from which no rank or order 
of men were to be exempted; an enquiry into the 

S of the clergy, which hitherto had been 
deemed ſacred, from their proportion of the public 
burthens; the various branches of internal taxa- 
tion were alſo to undergo a ſtrict examination; and 
2 conſiderable reſource was preſented in mortgaging 
the demeſne lands of the crown. 

The very neceſſity for theſe reforms was com- 
bated with a degree of boldneſs and depth of rea- 
ſoning that could not fail of ſtrongly imprefling the 
aſſembly; and from the hope of ready acquieſbence, 
the miniſter was now launched into the boundle!s 
ocean of political controverſy. Before monſieur 
Necker retired from the management of the ſinances, 


he 


* : 


eſtrange 


*** 
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he had publiſhed his Compte rendu au Roi, in 
which France was repreſented, as poſſeſſing a clear 
ſurplus of four hundred and twenty-five: thouſand 
pounds ſterling ; this performance had been read 
with avidity, and had been regarded as an æra in 
the hiſtory of France; it probably contributed. to 
Fous the author the royal countenance; 
but the credit of it was ably vindicated by monſieur 
de Brienne, archbiſhop of Toulouſe, a prelate elo- 
quent and ambitious,, and the paſſionate adrrocate 
and admirer of monſieur Necker. | | 
A ſtill more formidable adverſary preſented: him- 
ſelf to the comptroller general in the count de Mi- 
rabeau. This extraordinary man, reſtleſs in his diſpoſi- 
tion, licentious in his morals, but bold, penetrating, 
and enterpriſing, had occaſionally viſited every court 
in Europe, He had been admitted, at one time to 
the confidence of the miniſter, and had been direct- 
ed, though in no oſtenſible character, to obſerve 


at Berlin the diſpoſition of the ſucceſſor of the great 


Frederic; in this capacity he was fre uently expoſed 
to neglect and diſappointment; his letters were 
often left unanſwered ; diſguſt quickly ſucceeded to 
admiration, and he who had entered the Pruſſian. 
court the intimate friend, returned: to Paris the. 


avowed enemy of monſieur de Calonne; while the 


archbiſhop of Thoulouſe arraigned the underſtand- 
ing, the count de Mirabeau impeached the integrity 
of the comptroller general; he heſitated not to 
rank him among thoſe who preferred their fortune 
to their honour; and who had augmented their 
wealth by the moſt hiſhonourable ſpeculations in 


the funds; he added, that all his. operations bore: - 


the ſtamp of deſpotiſm and perſonal intereſt ;, and 


he called upon the notables. to. addreſs their ſove- 
reign in the honeſt language of truth; “let them 


tell him that a man, who was eſtranged. to 


every principle of good faith, of fidelity in en- 
Vor- II. 5 
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cc gagements, of reſ] ect to property, Was unfit tg 
© remain at the helm of commerce, of contracts, 
„ and of law. Let them tell him, that pliancy 

ec of ſpirit, facility of ſtudy, correctneſs of ſtyle, 
& the elegance of his preambles, the charms of 
& his elocution, were but ſo many new crimes in 


« a miniſter, who developed with {kill the princi- 


e ples of an honeſt policy, and eluded and inſulted 
ec them in his practice? NEON. 
The eloquence of monſieur de Calonne might 
have ſucceſſively vindicated his ſyſtem and reputa- 
tion againſt the calculations of Brienne, and the 
invectives of Mirabeau; but the genius of the 
comptroller general ſunk under the influence of 
the three great bodies of the nation; the grand 
and — 

public burthens, and by rendering the taxes gene- 
ral, to diminiſh the load of the lower and moſt 
uſeful claſſes of the people. The ancient nobility 
and the clergy had ever been free from all public 
aſſeſſments; and had the evil gone no farther, it 
might have been ſtill perhaps borne with patience; 
but through the ſhameful cuſtom of ſelling patents 
of nobility, ſuch crowds of new nobleſſe ſtarted up, 


that every province in the kingdom was filled with 


them; the firſt object with thoſe who had acquired 
fortunes tapidly, was to purchaſe a patent, which, 
beſides gratifying their vanity, afforded an exemp- 
tion to them and their poſterity from contributing 


proportionably to the exigencies of the ſtate; the 


magiſtracies likewiſe throughout the kingdom en- 
joyed their ſhare of theſe exemptions ; ſo that the 


whole weight of the taxes fell on thoſe who were 


leaſt able to bear them.  _ pe” 2 

The defign of equalizing the public burthens, 
„ undoubtedly great, thus united againſt the 
miniſter, the nobility, the clergy, and the magiſ- 


tracy, and the event was ſuch as might be Spore; 
Ry 29 the 


object of reform, was to equalize the 
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the intrigues of thoſe three bodies raiſed againſt him 
ſo loud a clamour, that finding it impoſſible to ſtem 
the torrent, monſieur de Calonne not only reſigned 
his place on the twelfth of April, but ſoon after re- 
tired to England from the ſtorm of perſecution ; 
yet one ray of royal favour ſtill gilded the evening 
of his adminiſtration; and his rival, monſieur de 
Miroſmenil, received at the ſame time orders to re- 
ſign the ſeals. gn, 
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| WH ILE the mind of Lewis was aſſiduouſſy 
occupied by the riſing ſpirit of diſcontent at home, 
the republic of Holland, his new and cloſe ally, 
preſented a ſcene of anarchy and faction that de- 
manded his moſt ſerious attention. The prince of 
Orange had been ſtripped of all authority by the 
ariſtocratic party, and retiring from the Hague, 
maintained the ſhadow of a court at Nimeguen; 
yet feeble as his influence might appear in the 
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ed Provinces, he was ſtill formidable from his pow- 
erful connections. His brother-in-law, the new 
king of Pruſſia, for Frederic the Great had cloſed 
his long and ſplendid career, was indefatigable in his 
endeavours to promote the intereſts of the ſtadthold- 
cr, and had offered, in concert with France, to 
undertake the arduous taſk of compoling the differ- 
ences which diſtracted the republic; the propoſal was 
received with apparent cordiality by the court of 
Verſailles; and monſieur de Rayneval, who had al- 
ready acquired conſiderable credit in negociation ; 
particularly in concluding the late treaty of com- 
merce with England, was appointed to be the re- 
preſentative of Lewis in the office of mediation. 
Notwithſtanding theſe pacific meaſures, it could 
ſcarce be expected that France would become the 


inſtrument of reſtoring the prince of Orange to 


that ſhare of weight and power which he had be- 
fore occupied in the republic, and thus abandon 
one of the longeſt and deareſt objects of her po- 
licy, the eſtabliſhing a ſupreme and permanent 
control in the affairs of Holland; the conditions 
that were framed by the Louveſtein faction as the 


| baſis of reconciliation, were ſuch as plainly im- 


plied their deſign to contract the influence and 
authority of the ſtadtholder within very narrow 
limits; on his renouncing his right of filling up 
the occaſional vacancies in the town ſenates, he 
was to be reſtored to the nominal office of captain- 
general; but he was to be reſtrained from marching 
the troops into or out of any province, without 
leave from the reſpective provinces concerned; and 
he was alſo to ſubſcribe to a reſolution paſt ſome time 


before by the ſenate of Amſterdam, that the com- 


mand ſhould at all times be revocable at the pleaſure 
of the ſtates. | | 


Had the prince of Orange acquieſced in theſe 


_ prelimunaries, France would have completely at- 


tained _ 
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tained the object of her long negociations, and by 


means of the Louveſtein faction have acquired the 


aſcendancy that ſhe had repeatedly ſought in the 
councils of Holland; but however unequal the 
prince of Orange might be conſidered to the difi- 
culties that ſurrounded him, every deficiency was 
ſupplied by the genius, the ſpirit, and the abilities 
of his royal ad ALY ſhe pertinaciouſly refuſed to 
give up any rights that had been attached to the 
office of ſtadtholder; and monſieur de Rayneval 
having in vain endeavoured to overcome her in- 
flexible reſolution, broke off the correſpondence 


between the Hague and Nimeguen, and returned 


to Paris about the middle of January eighty-ſeven. 
1 3 It was about this time that the repub- 
7 lican party brought forward the propo- 
ſal of ſuſpending the prince of Orange from his 
offices of ſtadtholder and admiral general; the 
queſtion was agitated with the utmoſt warmth and 
acrimony for two ſucceſſive days; but thoſe who 
had propoſed it found the oppoſition ſo formidable, 


and the aſpect of the independent members ſo doubt- 


ful, that they did not chooſe to hazard the deciſion 

of a vote. | | POE 
To this defeat it is not improbable that the ab- 
ſence of Van Berkel, the firſt penſionary of Am- 
ſterdam, in a great meaſure contributed; this man 
had long been the leader and ſoul of the republican 
party, and was well qualified by his various talents 
for that lofty ſituation ; his ambition was bound- 
leſs, but his love of power was ſtill exceeded by his 
luſt of wealth; and tempted by the emoluments of 
office, he had ſacrificed his influence at home, to 
the lucrative appointment of repreſenting the re- 
public as miniſter to the United States of Ame- 
rica. „ 3 
| The abſence of this celebrated demagogue, though 
it embarraſſed the counſels, did not extinguiſh xe) 
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zeal and ſpirit of his party. They were convinced | 


that their power could only be retained by prompt 
and deciſive meaſures. In the ſenate of Amſter- 


dam their influence daily diminiſhed; in that of 
Rotterdam they had been outvoted by a conſiderable 


majority; the provinces of Zealand, Frieſland, 


Utrecht, and Guelderland, had evinced the ſtrongeſt 


inclination towards the prince of Orange; and the 


ſmall provinces of Groningen and Overyſſel alone 
remained firmly attached to them. Thus, already 
tottering, they had recourſe to the reſtleſs multi- 


tude ; affociations were formed, and large ſums of 
money ſubſcribed; and the burghers, provided 
with arms, ſoon proceeded to acts of open outrage. 
At Rotterdam they ſurrounded the ſenate houſe, 
compelled the ſenate to depoſe ſeven of their body, 
whom they conſidered as moſt adverſe to their de- 
ſigns, and veiling their violence under the form of 
an election, they tilled the vacant places with ſeven 
of the moſt bar ke of their own party; and as the 
degrated ſenators compriſed the deputies of the city 
in the aſſembly of the provincial ſtates, the repre- 


ſentation of Rotterdam was of courſe totally 


changed. | EE i 

On the very ſame day that the ſenate of Rotter- 
dam was purged .in this manner by the armed 
burghers, ſimilar meaſures were purſued by their 
brethren at Amſterdam. They ſurrounded the ſe- 
nate houſe early in the morning, and the affrighted 


magiſtrates entered into a negociation with them, 


which was ſpun. out until the evening, when finding 
they had no alternative, they were obliged to ſub- 
mit to the demands of the populace, by declaring 
that nine members of their body, whom the repub- 
lican party had proſcribed, had abdicated their 
offices. Among theſe victims to the revolution, 


were three deputies to the aſſembly of the provincial 


ſtates, who had lately voted on ſome occaſion on 
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the ſide of the ſtadtholder. At the ſame time that they 
were clearing the ſenate of their adverſaries, the 
four colonels of the city militia, and conſequently 
the only legal commanders of the burghers, were 
doomed to undergo their perſecution, and obliged 
to ſend in their reſignations. 1 

The court of Verſailles had hitherto reaſon to 
exult in the ſucceſs of their party; the republican 
faction ſeemed every where triumphant, and the 
. trembling adherents of the prince of Orange, each 
moment expected to be overwhelmed by the head. 
long torrent ; but the turbulent diſpoſition of the 


people had at length arouſed from their lethargy 


the ſtates-general, who, accuſtomed ſolely to guard 
the republic from foreign invaſion, regarded with 
little emotion the diſſentions of the different pro- 
vinces. The dread of beholding the whole com- 
monwealth involved in ,anarchy, awaked the latent 


ſparks of power which, however concealed, muſt | 


ſubſiſt in all ſtates. The preſumption of the city 
of Utrecht in withdrawing its allotted quota of re- 
venue from their diſpoſal. ſeemed an object that 
merited immediate chaſtiſement; and a body of 
troops was commanded by the provincial ſtates to 
befiege and humble the haughty inhabitants of that 
opulent capital, This feeble detachment was how- 
ever encountered by a band of armed burghers; it 
was on this occaſion that the firſt blood was ſhed in 
this civil conflict; and the regulars endured the 
mortification of retiring before an inferior number 
of undiſciplined citizens. | 
Yet while the republicans received with avowed 
triumph the ſucceſs of their firſt eſſay in arms, they 


were blind to the tempeſt that impended over them; 


whether too confident of their own ſtrength, they 
had neglected to ſooth, or were incapable of aſſum- 
ing thoſe conciliating manners neceſſary to com- 


mand, the affections of the military, the ſkirmiſh | 


near 
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near Utrecht had ſearce taken place, before the 


province of Holland was alarmed by the defection 
of two thirds of its regular forces, who quitted 
the poſts that had been aſſigned them, and de- 
clared in favour of the prince of Orange. Jo ſup- 
ply the deficieney, the volunteers and armed 
burghers were ſummoned to the defence of their 
country, and were appointed to guard the fron- 
tiers. 8 
While the ſtates of that province were occupied 
in repreſſing the ſpirit of defertion among their 


troops, an event took place which introduced new 


and more important actors on the. ſtage, and ab- 
ſorbed every other conſideration. The princeſs of 


Orange, who had been driven by the violence of 


the adverſe party from the Hague, now determined 
to return to the vicinity of that place, with the in- 
tention, as ſhe declared, of communicating with the 
ſtates general, and bringing forward ſuch concilia- 
tory propoſitions, in the name of the prince, her 
huſband, as might avert if poſſible the evils and 
horrors of a civil war. | 
But the adverſe party regarded this journey in a 
different light; they ſaid, that in order to facilitate 
the ſtadtholder's apen operations againſt them in the 
field, the princeſs had come into Holland, with 
a view of inciting inſurrection and rebellion; and 
that the debauching the troops of the ſtate, and 


increaſing their late defection, was alſo probably 


included in the ſyſtem ; by theſe pretences they. en- 
deavoured to conciliate the minds of the populace 
to the raſh and imprudent meaſure on which they 
now ventured ; for the princeſs had ſcarce paſſed 


Schoonhoven, on the borders of Holland, before 


the was ſurrounded by a party of armed burghers, 
and was conveyed with every mark of licentious 
brutality, to a ſmall town at a conſiderable diſtance; 


Schoon- 


ſhe was thence eſcorted by the ſame guards to 
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Schoonhoven; and hopeleſs of being permitted to 
purſue her journey to the Hague, ſhe ſet out the 


next day for Nimeguen. 


The king of Pruſſia, who had beheld with ſecret 


indignation, but with well-aſſumed indifference, the 
rights of his brother-in-law invaded by the turbu- 
lent ſpirit of the ſtates of Holland, now found in 
the inſult offered to his ſiſter, that pretence for in- 
terference that he had ſo long ardently wiſhed for. 
He ordered a ſtrong memorial to be preſented to 
the ſtates of Holland, in which he infiſted on the 
moſt ample and ſpeedy ſatisfaction; at the ſame 


time he repreſented the indignity that he had 


ſuffered, in the perſon of the princeſs, to the court 


of Verſailles; and Lewis in pointed terms con- 


demned the inſult, and recommended to the ſtates to 
efface the affront by the moſt liberal reparation. 

The republican party could not conceal their 
mortification at finding their conduct condemned 
by chat ally on whoſe ſupport they depended; yet 
whatever appearances the court of Verſailles might 
think proper to preſerve, the ſtates of Holland ſtill 
implicitly relied on the faith of France, and conclud- 
ed, that in the hour of extremity her aſſiſtance would 


be proportioned to their diſtreſs. In this confidence 


they ſtill rejected all language of ſubmiſſion ; they re- 
fuſed to enter into any diſcuſſion of the ſubject, and 
iſſued orders that oy thing ſhould be prepared for 
laying the country under water, the moment any fo- 
reign troops ſhould enter the territories of the re- 
public. | | OE: 
The court of Berlin immediately made every diſpo- 
ſition for entering into action; nine thouſand Pruſſian 
troops lined the frontiers of the duchy of Cleves, 
bordering on the territories of the republic; the go- 


vernor of Weſel received orders to prepare accom- 


modations 
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modations for the reception, of an army of ſixty or 
| ſeventy thouſand men; and the celebrated hereditary 
duke of Brunſwick, who by the death of his father 
was now become the ſovereign and reigning duke of 
that country, was called from his tranquil enjoy- 
ments, to command the forces of his royal kinſman, 
the king of Pruſſia, | | 

The prince of Orange himſelf was not entirely in- 
active during theſe tranſactions. With the ſmall ar- 
my that he had aſſembled, he poſſeſſed himſelf by a 
coup de main of the fortified town of Wick, in the 
province of Utrecht, a place eminently noted for 
its early adoption of the moſt violent republican prin- 
ciples; and which from its ſituation was of ſtill 
more importance, ſince eſtabliſhed on the borders 
of Holland, twenty-four miles only from Amfter- 
dam, it commanded the courſe of that part of the 
Rhine called the Lech, and might be conſidered as 
the key of the province on the fide of Utrecht; he 
ſoon after reduced Harderwycke, a town in Guelder- 
land, ere&ed on the Zuyder Sea, was acknowledg- 
ed by the city of Middleburgh and the whole pro- 
vince of Zealand, which declared without reſerve in 
his favour, blocked up the city of Utrecht, and re- 
pulſed an attempt that was made by the ſuperior 
numbers of the garriſon and inhabitants on one of 
his out poſts. | | = 

Theſe ſucceſſes probably ſerved to quicken the mo- 
tions of the Pruſſians; and the duke of Brunſwick 
at the head of an army which conſiſted of about 
eighteen thouſand men, furniſhed with a train of 
light artillery, advanced from the duchy of Cleves, 
and about the middle of September entered the pro- 
vince of Guelderland in three columns; that on the 
right, which directed its courſe to the northward, 
was under the command of general Lottum; the cen. 
tre was (entruſted to the generals Waldeck and Gau. 


di; 
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di; and the left, which pointed its march to the 


fouth, was led by the duke in perſon. 

The ſucceſs of each diviſion was ſuch as might be 
expected from the dread conceived of the Pruſſian 
arms; and no ſuperiority of number could embolden 
either the regular or irregular forces of the province 
to endure any thing like a conflict even with the huſ- 
fars and chaſſeurs. Gorcum, though in a conſidera- 
ble ſtate of defence, and under the government of 
the celebrated colonel and chamberlain Capelle, fo 
eminent for his republican principles, ſurrendered 
after a few ſhots, and the garriſon and governor 
yielded themſelves priſoners of war to the duke of 
Brunſwick ; Newport and Schoonhoven, both capa- 


ble of a long reſiſtance, were abandoned by their 


garriſons; Dort, Leyden, and Harlem, ſubmitted on 
the firſt ſummons; and Rotterdam, on the appear. 
ance of the Pruſſians, threw open her gates and re- 
ceived the invaders with the loudeſt acclamations. 

The progreſs of the column in the centre was 
equally rapid and ſplendid; on the approach of it, 
the turbulent city of Utrecht, which had derided the 
imall army under the prince of Orange, was thrown 
into the utmoſt conſternation ; every other object and 
conſideration immediately gave way to the deſire of 
eſcape; the city was evacuated by all orders of 
armed men ; the artillery was left on the works with- 
out centinels or guards; and the prince of Orange, 
without oppoſition, took poſſeſſion of a city which 
had long been conſidered as the great bulwark of 


the province of Holland, and next to Amſterdam 


as the principal ſeat and grand citadel of the repub - 
lican party. TRE | 
The column led by general Lottum on the right, 


met with rather more reſiſtance ; Naarden, a ſtrong 


place, lying at the ſouth end of the Zuyder Sea, 
within thirteen miles of Amſterdam, rejected 
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the ſummons of the Pruſſian commander, and gal- 


lantly. prepared for defence. But general Lottum, 


whoſe detachment was by no means provided for a 
ſiege, turned aſide from the walls, and received the 
ſubmiſſion of Nieuwerſluys, a ſtrong fortreſs, with 
a garriſon of near eight hundred ſoldiers, who ſur- 


rendered priſoners of war. | 


During theſe military tranſactions, an unexpect- 
ed revolution had taken place at the Hague; that 
town, the reſidence of the ſtates of Holland, was yet 
ſtrongly attached to the perſon and intereſts of the 
prince of Orange; the governing party, well aware 
of this diſpoſition, had brought in a ſtrong body of 


volunteers to overawe the ordinary garriſon, and 


inhabitants; but under the diſmay which the pro- 
greſs of the Pruſſians had excited on the republican 
ſide, it was eaſily ſeen that the volunteers would not 
long be able to keep the populace in ſubjection, and 
ſeveral principal perſons of that party according- 
ly retired for ſafety to Amſterdam. 


The event juſtified their precaution; the Swiſs 
ſoldiers, who formerly compoſed the ſtadtholder's 
ſtate guard, boldly aſſembled, and carried off the 
two pieces of cannon that had been aſſigned for the 
ſupport of the volunteers ; their zeal foon commu- 
nicated to the inhabitants ; the republicans on every 
ſide were diſarmed; the moſt violent members of 
the ſtates retired to Amſterdam, and the reſt of that 
aſſembly immediately ſent a deputation to folicit the 
return of the prince of Orange. 

The prince accepted with tranſport the invitation, 
and with his conſort was received at the Hague with 
every demonſtration of joy; the ſtates without heſi- 
tation reſtored him to all thoſe offices and rights 
from which he had been ſuſpended, and conſequent- 
ly annulled all proceedings which had been purſued 


_ againſt him in that province; they likewiſe iſſued an 


edit 
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edict forbidding all attempts to inundate the coun- 
try, and ſtrictly commanding the governors of all 
cities to give free admiſſion to the Pruſſian troops; 
in conſequence of this, baron Matha, governor of 
Naarden, opened the gates of that town, on the 
ſame principle of duty on which before he had kept 
them cloſed. | | 8 

All oppoſition was now centered in the city of 
Amſterdam, and its environs, whether the moſt 
active and moſt obſtinate of the republican party 
had fled from all quarters. That proud capital, un- 
diſmayed by the general defection, made every pre- 
paration for the moſt deſperate reſiſtance. The ſur- 
rounding country was laid under water; ſtrong bat- 
teries were every where erected; all the poſts capa- 
ble of commanding the roads leading into the town 


were entrenched and fortified; and the citizens de- 


clared they would hold out to the laſt extremity. 
The danger was indeed already at their gates; 


and the duke of Brunſwick had already eſtabliſhed 


round the city a chain of poſts wherever the nature 
of the ground and the interſection of the dykes 
would admit; a tranſient negociation was ſcarce 
ſuffered to interrupt his ardour ; and on finding the 


ſpirit of the Amſterdammers yet unſubdued, he deter- 


mined to force their boaſted barrier. In order to ren- 
der the alarm and conſternation more general, he not 
only ordered all the poſts to be attacked at the ſame 
inſtant, but that each ſhould be attacked in every 


quarter that it was poſſible to be approached; in a 
defence ſo extenſive, it is not ſurpriſing that ſome 


weak point ſhould have eſcaped the vigilance, or 
exceeded the ſtrength of the beſieged ; the military 
talents of the duke of Brunſwick had never been diſ- 
played to more advantage ; he availed himſelf of e- 
very favourable occurrence ; and notwithſtanding the 
gallantry of the republicans, penetrated and eſtabliſh- 
ed his poſt within their boaſted barrier. 
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The hauglity city of Amſterdam was now for 
the firſt time delivered to. the diſcretion of a vic- 
tor, and, open on every fide to bombardment, 
reluctantly deſcended to the language of ſubmiſ- 
ſion. The magiſtracy declared themſelves obliged 
by the impending danger to ſubſcribe conditions 


which they yielded to, leſt others more ruinous 
might be impoſed. Sixteen perſons moſt obnoxi- 


ous to the princeſs of Orange, were deprived of 
their reſpective offices; the members of the re- 
gency, who had been tumultuouſly depoſed for 
their attachment to the ſtadtholder, were immedi- 


ately reſtored; the burghers and all perſons in the 


town, except the legal militia, were to be diſarm- 
ed; and the Leyden gate was delivered up to the 
Pruſſians to facilitate the performance of this laſt 
condition, | ee 

The court of Verſailles had long truſted to the 
natural ſtrength of the republican party, and had 
been aſſiduous throughout the whole ſummer in 
endeavouring..to ſecond them by every deſcription 
of ſuccours that could be privately. imparted. 
Crowds of French oflicers arrived every day in 
Holland, and either received commiſſions ia the 
ſervice of the ſtates, or acted as volunteers in their 
troops. Several hundreds of tried and experienced 
ſoldiers, whoſe fidelity and diſcretion could be re- 
hed.on, were ſelected from different regiments, and 
being furniſhed with money for their journey, and 


aſſurances of future favour, were diſpatched in ſmall 
parties to join the troops, and help to diſcipline the 


burghers and volunteers. A conſiderable cotps of 
engineers, provided with clothes of common co- 


lours, and inſtruQed what anſwers to make to any 


enquiries, were directed to proceed ſilently towards 
Amſterdam, and to aſſiſt in ſtrengthening the works 
of that city. — | | 
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; Theſe aids, which might have proved effeQual 
had the conteſt been confined to the ſtates of Hol- 
land and the prince of Orange, were overwhelmed 
in the rapid invaſion of the Pruſſians; and the 
court of Berlin had taken its meaſures with fo 


much celerity, and the ſituation of the republicans 


was already become fo deſperate, that it was doubt- 
ful whether their affairs could be reſtored: by any 
aſſiſtance that France was capable of Ae batel) 
adminiſtering. Yet on Great-Britain- fitting out 
a ſtrong ſquadron of men of war at Portſmouth to 


give confidence to the operations of the king of 


Pruſſia, the court of Verſailles alſo ſent orders to 
equip ſixteen fail of the line at Breſt, and recalled 
a ſmall ſquadron which had been commiſſioned on 
a ſummer's cruize on the coaſt of Portugal. 

In theſe preparations the king of France ſeemed 
rather to regard his own-digmity, than to be actu- 
ated by any hopes of affording effectual relief to 
his allies. All oppoſition in Holland might be al- 
ready conſidered as extinquiſhed. The ſtates aſſem- 
bled: at the Hague, had officially notified to the 


court of 'Verfailles, that the diſputes between that 


province and the ſtadtholder were now happily ter- 
minated ; and as the circumſtances which gave oc- 
caſion for their application to that court no longer 
exiſted, ſo the ſuccours which they had then re- 
queſted would now be unneceſſary. 9 
Under theſe circumſtances France could only 
wiſh to extricate herſelf from her preſent difficulty 
with honour ; and the French king therefore readily 
likened to a memorial from the Britiſh” miniſters at 
Paris, who propoſed, to preſerve the good under- 
ſtanding between the two crowns, that all warlike 
preparations ſhould be diſcontinued, and that the 
navies of both nations ſhould be again placed upon 
the footing of a peace eſtabliſhment. This was wil- 
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lingly acceded to by the court of Verſailles; a 


ſhort inſtrument was ſigned by monſieur de Mont- 
morin and the duke of Dorſet, in the names of 


their reſpective ſovereigns; and that harmony which 
had been tranſiently * interrupted, was reſtored” be- 


tween France and Great- Britain. | 


Though Lewis could not but ſeverely feel the 
mortification of thus relinquiſhing the aſcendancy, 
that he had attained in the councils of Holland, 


and was not inſenſible to the diſgrace of abandon- 


ing a people who had implicitly relied on his faith, 


yet every other conſideration was abforbed by the 


ſtate of his own domeſtic concerns, and the inter- 


nal ſituation of his kingdom, which furniſhed mat- 


ter for deep and ſerious reflection. The diſmiſſal of 
monſieur de Calonne had left France without a mi- 
niſter, and almoſt without a ſyſtem; and though 
the king bore the oppoſition of the notables with 
admirable temper, yet the diſappointment that he 


had experienced was grievous and highly diſcou- 


raging. Without obtaining any relief for his moſt 


urgent neceſſities, he perceived too late that he had 1 


opened a path to the reſtoration of the ancient con- 
ſtitution of France, which had been undermined 


by the crafty Lewis the Eleventh, and had been 


nearly ſwept away by the daring and ſanguinary 
counſels of Richelieu, under Lewis the 2 


The notables had indeed conducted themſelves with 


reſpect and moderation, but at the ſame time they 
had not been deficient in firmneſs; the appointment 
of monſieur de Brienne, archbiſhop of Thoulouſe, 


and the vigorous adverſary of monſieur de Calonne, 


to the office of eomptroller general, probably con- 
tributed to preſerve the appearance of good hu- 


mour in that aſſembly ; yet the propoſed territorial | 


impoſt, or general land tax, which was an objeQ 
lo ardently coveted by the court, was rejected; and 
Vor. II. 1 ey 
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on this occaſion the attorney general of Provence 
was bold enough to declare, that neither that aſ- 
ſembly, the parliaments, nor the king himſelf 
could aſſeſs any ſuch impoſt in the country which 
he repreſented, ſince it was directly contrary to the 
ſpecilic and indefeaſible rights of the people. 
The king now deprived of any farther hope of 
rendering the convention the inſtrument of extri- 
cating him from his embarraſſments, determined 
to diſmiſs the meeting; his ſpeech on diſſolving 
the afſembly was well calculated to engage the 
inclinations of the members. He acknowledged 
that they had fulfilled his expectations in aſſiſting him 
with their counſels ; that they had not only properly 
enquired into various abuſes, but had ſuggeſted the 
means of reforming them ; that they had done much 
towards the attainment of the grand object of reduc- 
ing the expences of the ſtate to a level with the pub- 
lic revenues, by the proviſional taxes which they had 
recommended as the moſt proper to be laid on his 
ſubjects; and he concluded by declaring the fatis- 
faction that he enjoyed in the hope, that theſe new 
impoits would not be ſo burthenſome as thoſe of 
former times ; the only wiſh of his heart being that 
of rendering his people as contented and happy as 
poſſible. | 
Lewis, thus diſappointed of thoſe advantages, 
which he had flattered himſelf that he ſhould have | 
drawn from the acquieſcence of the notables, was 
obliged now to recur to the uſual mode of raiſing 
| money by the royal edicts; among the meaſures 
| propoſed for this purpoſe was the doubling of the 
poll tax, the re-eſtabliſhment of the third twentieth, 
and a ſtamp duty; the whole was ſtrongly diſap- 
| proved by the parliament of Paris, but the laſt in 
| particular was the immediate object of contention; | 


and that aſſembly in the moſt poſitive terms refuſed | 
| | L : to 
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to regiſter the edict. The king was obliged to ap- 
ply, as the laſt reſort, to his abſolute authority, 


and by holding what 1s called a bed of juſtice, 


compelled them to enroll the impoſt. 
The parliament, though defeated, were far from 


ſubdued; on the day after the king had held his 


bed of juſtice, they entered a formal proteſt againſt 
the conceſſion that had been extorted from them. 
They declared that the edict had been regiſtered 


againſt their approbation and conſent, by the king's 


expreſs command; that it neither ought, nor ſhould 
have any force; and that the firſt perſon who ſhould 
preſume to attempt to carry it into execution, ſhould 


leys. 

This declaration left to the crown no other alter- 
native than either proceeding to extremities in ſup- 
port of its authority, or giving up for ever after the 


be adjudged a traitor, and condemned to the gal- 


power of raiſing money upon any occaſion, without 


the conſent of the parliament ; painful as every ap- 
pearance of violence muſt have proved to the mild 
diſpoſition of Lewis, he could not conſent to ſur- 
render, without a ſtruggle, that authority which 
had been ſo long exerciſed by his predeceflors. 
Since the commencement.of the preſent diſcontents, 
the capital had been gradually filled with conſidera- 
ble bodies of troops, and about a week after the 
parliament had entered the proteſt, an officer of 
the French guards, with a party of ſoldiers, went 
at break of day to the houſe of. each individual 
member, to ſignify to him the king's command, 
that he ſhould immediately get into his carriage, 
and proceed to Troyes, a city of Champagne, about 
ſeventy miles from Paris, without writing or ſpeak- 
inz to any perſon out of his own houſe before his 
departure; theſe orders were ſerved at the ſame in- 
ſtant, and before the citizens of Paris were acquaint- 
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ed with the tranſaction, the parliament were al- 
ready on the road to the ſcene of their baniſhment, 

But previous to their removal, they had preſent- 
ed a remonſtrance on the late meaſures of govern- 
ment, and the alarming ſtate of the public affairs; 
in ſtating their opinions on taxes, they declared that 
neither the parliaments, nor any other authority, 
excepting that of the three eſtates of the kingdom, 
collectively aſſembled, could warrant the laying of 
any permanent tax upon the people; and they 
ſtrongly enforced the renewal of thoſe national al- 
ſemblies, which had rendered the reign of Charle- 


magne fo 3 and illuſtrious. 


The ardent deſire of the parliaments to re- eſta- 
bliſh the national council, or ſtates general, was 


the more honourable, as the former aſſemblies muſt 


have ſunk under the influence of the latter, and re- 
turned to their original condition of mere regiſters 
and courts of law. The confidence and attach- 


ment of the people of conſequence roſe in propor- 


tion to this inſtance of diſintereſtedneſs ; their mur- 
murs were openly expreſſed in the ſtreets of the 
capital, and Ne general diſſatisfaction was augment- 
ed by the ſtop that was put to public buſineſs, by 
the exile of the chief magiſtrates. 

The court at the ſame time was apparently weak 
and divided, and continual changes took place in 


| every departure of the ſtate. The king, averſe to 


rigorous counſels, wiſhed to allay the growing dil- 
content by every conceſſion that was conſiſtent with 
his dignity ; but it was generally believed that his 
regal conſort ſtrongly diſſuaded him from any ſtep 


that might tend to the diminution of the royal au- 


thority ; the influence of that princeſs in the cabi- 
net was undoubtedly great; but the popularity | 


Which once had accompanied her was no more; 


and 
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and ſome imputations of private levity, which had 
been rumoured through the capital, were far from 
rendering her acceptable to the majority of the 
people; while the count d' Artois, the, king's bro- 
ther, who had expreſſed himſelf in the moſt un- 
guarded terms againſt the perſeverance of the par- 
liament, ſtood expoſed to all the hatred of a lively 
and inſulted people. | | 

It was not only in Paris that the flame of liberty 
once more burſt forth; the provincial parliaments 
imitated rhat of the capital; among various in- 
ſtances of this nature, the parliament of Grenoble 
paſſed a decree againſt Lettres de Cachet, the moſt 
odious engine of arbitrary power, and declared the 
execution of them, within their juriſdiction, by any 
perſon, and under any authority, to be a capital 
crime. | | | 

The king had endeavoured to ſooth the diſcon- 
tented minds of the Pariſians by new regulations of 
«conomy, and by continual retrenchments in his 
houſehold ; but theſe proofs of attention, which 
once would have been received with the loudeſt ac- 
clamations, were now loſt in their open affliction 
for the abſence of their parliament ; and the mo- 
narch, to regain the affeQions of his ſubjeQs, after 
an exile of a month, conſented to reſtore that aſ- 
ſembly ; the ſources of diſpute in the territorial im- 
polt, and ſtamp duty, were abandoned by Lewis, 
and the parliament on their ſide conſented to regiſ- 
ter an edi, by which the archbiſhop of Thoulouſe 
was conſtituted firſt miniſter of ſtate, 

This harmony was not of long duration ; the ne- 
ceſſities of the ſtate ſtill continued, nor could the 
deſiciency of the revenue be ſupplied but by extra- 
ordinary reſources, or a long courſe of rigid fruga- 
ity 3 bout the middle of November, in a full 
meeting of the parliament, attended by all the 
princes 
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princes of the blood, and the peers of France, the 


king entered the aſſembly, and propoſed two ediQ; 
for their approbation ; the firſt was for a new loan 
for four hundred and fifty millions, near nineteen 
millions ſterling ; the ſecond was for the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the proteſtants in all their ancient civil 
rights, a meaſure which had long been warmly re— 
commended by the parliament, and which was 
probably now introduced to procure a better re- 
ception to the loan, | 7 | 

In uſhering in theſe edicts, the king had deliver. 
ed himſelf in a ſpeech of uncommon length, replete 
with every ſentiment of regard for the people, but 
at the ſame time full of intimation to the parliament 


of the obedience he expected. It is poſſible that 
Lewis imagined that the dread of that baniſhmeut 


from which they had been ſo lately recalled, would 
have enſured the acquieſcence of the aſſembly ; but 
no ſooner was permiſſion announced for every mem- 
ber to deliver his ſentiment, than he was convinced 
their ſpirits were unſubdued by their recent exile. 
An animated debate was continued for nine hours, 


when the king wearied by inceſſant oppoſition, and 


chagrined at ſome freedoms uſed in their arguments, 
ſuddenly roſe, and commanded the edict to be re- 
giſtered without further delay. This meaſure was 
moſt unexpectedly oppoſed by the duke of Orleans, 
firſt prince of the blood, who, conſidering it as an 
infringement of the rights of parliament, proteſted 
againſt the whole proceedings of the day as being 
thereby null and void. Though Lewis could not 
conceal his aſtoniſhment and diſpleaſure at this de- 


ciſive ſtep, he contented himſelf with repeating his 


orders, and immediately after, quitting the aſſembly, 
retired to Verſailles. | | 

On the ſovereign's departure, the parliament con- 
firmed the Pen of the duke of Orleans, and de- 
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clared, as their deliberations had been interrupted, 


they conſidered the whole buſineſs of that day as 


of no effect. But it was not to be ſuppoſed that 


Lewis would ſilently paſs over ſo bold an attack on 


the authority of the crown. The baron de Breteuil 
next day delivered a letter to the duke of Orleans, in 


which he was commanded to retire to Villars Cotte- 


rel, one of his ſeats about fifteen leagues from 
Paris, and to receive no company there, except his 
own family; at the ſame time the abbe Sabatiere, 
and monſieur Freteau, both members of the parlia- 
ment, and who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
debate, were ſeized under the authority of lettres 
de cachet, and conveyed the firſt to the caſtle of 
Mont St. Michel in Normandy, the laſt to a priſon 
in Picardy. ABS. 

The parliament were not flow in proclaiming 


their feelings at this act of oppreſſion ; on the fol- 


lowing day they waited on the king, and expreſſed 
their aſtoniſhment and concern that a prince of the 
blood royal had been exiled, and two of their mem- 


bers impriſoned, for having declared in his preſence 


what their duty and conſciences dictated; and at a 


time when his majeſty had announced that he came 


to take the ſenſe of the aſſembly by a plurality of 


voices. The anſwer of the king was reſerved and 
forbidding ; © when I put away from my preſence a a 


<« prince of my blood, my parliament. ought to be- 


* lieve that I have ſtrong reaſons for doing it; I 


% have puniſhed two magiſtrates, with whoſe con- 
duct ] ought to be diſſatisfied.“ 
This cold and ſtately repulſe did not diſcourage 


the parliament from preſenting a long addreſs, in 


which they repreſented in glowing colours the con- 
ſequence of the late acts of violence, and painted the 
unworthy treatment of the two ſuffering magiſtrates 
confined in horrid and unwholeſome priſons, _ 
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life was a continual puniſhment ; © if exile,” they 
add, © is the recompence of fidelity to the princes 
© of your blood; it outrage and captivity threaten 


* the ingenuouſneſs of the firſt magiſtrates of the 


kingdom, we may aſk ourſelves with terror and 


« grief, what will become of the laws, of the pub- 


lic liberty, of the honour, and of the manners 
of the nation?” | 

Yet this ſpirit of reſentment did not prevent the 
parliament from attending to the exigencies of the 
ſtate; and convinced of the emergency, they con- 
ſented to regiſter the loan for four hundred and 
fifty millions of livres, which had been the ſource of 
this unfortunate difference; it is probable this con- 
ceſſion concurred to act upon the mind of the king, 
naturally humane, and the ſentence of the two ma- 


giſtrates was in conſequence changed from impriſon- 


ment to exile; monſieur Freteau being ſent to one 


of his country ſeats, and the abbe Sabatiere to 2 


convent of Benedictines. 


The parliament was however unwilling to give 
up the points againſt which they had originally re- 


monſtrated; and in a petition conceived with free- 
dom, and couched in the moſt animated language, 
they boldly reprobated the late acts of arbitrary vio- 
lence. © We do not come,“ they declare, “ fo 
„ much to claim your compaſſion, as the protection 


of the laws. It is not to your humanity alone 
“ that we addreſs ourſelves: it is not a favour 


« which your parhament ſolicits ; it comes, fire, 


«© to demand juſtice, That juſtice which is fubject 
to regulations, independent of the will of man; 
<< even kings themſelves are ſubſervient to them; 
that glorious prince Henry the Fourth acknow- 


e Jedged that he had two ſovereigns, God, and the 


8 8 laws o ; 


One of theſe regulations is to condemn no 
| ; | 6c one ; 
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c one without à hearing; it is a duty in all times, 
c and in all places; it is the duty of all men; and 
« your majeſty will allow us to repreſent to you, 
« that it is as obligatory on you, as on your ſub- 
c jects. | | | 

* jedts. 

de It is therefore in the name of thoſe laws which 
“ preſerve empires; in the name of that liberty for 
« which we are the reſpectful interpreters and the 
« lawful mediators; in the name of your authority, 


© of which we are the firſt and moſt confidential 


© miniſters, that we dare to demand the trial or 
e the liberty of the duke of Orleans, and the two 


«© exiled magiſtrates, who are impriſoned by a ſud- 


den order, as contrary to the ſentiments as the 
*© intereſts of your majeſty. T? | | 
Such pretenfions ſtruck at once at the 


hs pat A. D. 1788, 
root of arbitrary power ; and while they 18 


delivered the fübject from fear, would have dif. 


armed the vengeance of the ſovereign. But we 
have already noticed the fluctuating counſels of the 
court of Verfailles; and Lewis, as often as he was 
left to purſue his own inclinations, adopted meaſures 
of reconciliation ; in the beginning of the year he 
recalled the duke of Orleans to court, who ſoon 
after obtained leave to retire to England; and per- 
mitted the return of the abbe Sabatiere and mon- 
ſieur Freteau. | 


The parliament of Paris had not confined their 


demands to the liberation of theſe gentlemen, but 
had echoed the' remonſtrances of the parliament of 
Grenoble, and had loudly inveighed againſt the 
execution of /ettres de cachet. Theſe reptated re- 
monſtrances, mingled with perfonal reflections, ſe- 


conded moſt probably the ſuggeſtions of the queen, 
and Lewis was once more prevailed on to recur to - 


ſeverity. Meſſieurs d' Eſpremevil and * 
5 | 97 85 whoſe 
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whoſe bold and pointed harangues had preſſed moſt- 
cloſely on the dignity of the crown, were doomed 
to experience its immediate reſentment. While a 
body of armed troops ſurrounded the hotel in which 
the parliament were convened, monſieur Degout, 
an officer of the rank of colonel, entered the aſſem- 
bly, and ſecured the perſons of the obnoxious 
members; monſieur d'Eſpremevil was conducted 
to the ſtate priſon of the iſlands of St. Marguerite, 
and monſicur de Monſambert to that of Pierre 
eie 1 
The remonſtrance of the parliament on this ner 
inſtance of deſpotiſm, exceeded in boldneſs all the 
former repreſentations of that aſſembly. They de- 
clared they were now more ſtrongly confirmed, by 
every proceeding, of the entire innovation which was 
aimed at in the conſtitution, * But, ſire, added 
they, „the French nation will never adopt the 
„ deſpotic meaſures to which you are adviſed, and 
* whole effects alarm the moſt faithful of your ma- 
giſtrates; we ſhall not repeat all the unfortunate 
s circumſtances. which afflict us; we ſhall only re- 
< preſent to you with reſpectful firmneſs, that the 
“ fundamental laws of the kingdom myuy/t not be 
« trampled upon; and that your authority can only 
& be eſteemea, ſo long as it is tempered with juſtice.” 
Language ſo bold and deciſive, and which aſſert- 
ed the controlling power of the laws above the regal 
authority, could not fail of ſeriouſly alarming the 
royal boſom. To diminiſh the influence of parlia- 
ment, it was determined again to convene the nota- 
bles, and about the beginning of May, Lewis ap- 
peared in that aſſembly, and after complaining of 
the exceſſes in which the parliament of Paris had 
indulged themſelves, and which had drawn down. 
his tardy indignation on a few of the members, he 
declared his reſolution, inſtead of annihilating them 
| | | as 
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as a body, to bring them back to their duty and 
obedience by a ſalutary reform. Monſieur de La 


Moignon, as keeper of the ſeals, explained his 


majeſty's pleaſure to eſtabliſh a cour pleniere or 
ſupreme aſſembly, to be compoſed of princes of 
the blood, peers of the realm, great officers of 
the crown, the clergy, mareſchals of France, 


governors of provinces, knights of different or- 
ders, a deputation of one member from every par- 


liament, and two members from the chambers of 
council, and to be ſummoned as often as the public 
emergency, in the royal opinion, ſhould render it 


requiſite. 


If the aſſembly of the notables liſtened in ſilent 
deference to the project of their ſovereign, the 
parliament of Paris received it with every ſymptom 
of rooted averſion; they ſtrongly proteſted againſt 
the eſtabliſhment of any other tribunal, and de- 
clared their final reſolution not to aſliſt at any deli» 
berations in the ſupreme aſſembly which his majeſ- 


ty prepared to inſtitute; a more unexpected morti- 


fication occurred to the king in the oppoſition of 
ſeveral peers of the realm; theſe expreſſed their re- 


gret at beholding the fundamental principles of the 


kingdom violated ; and while they were laviſh in 


their profeſſions of attachment to the pgx{on of their 


ſovereignty, concluded with apologizing for not en- 
tering on thoſe functions aſſigned them in the ple- 
nary court, as inconſiſtent with the true intereſts of 
his majeſty, which were inſeparable trom thoſe of the 
nation. 


The flame quickly communicated throughout the 


more diſtant provinces; at Rennes in Brittany, and 


Grenoble in Dauphine, the people burſt forth into 


acts of the moſt daring outrage ;- in the latter city 


ſeveral hundreds of the inhabitants periſhed in a 
conflict with the military; they yet maintained their 
| | = ground 
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ground againſt the regulars; and the prudence of 
the commanding officer, at the entreaties of the firſt 
preſident, readily withdrew his troops from a con- 
teſt into which he had entered with reluQance. | 

The different parliaments of the kingdom at the 
ſame time expreſſed their feelings in the moſt ener- 
getic language; and the parliament of Dauphine, 
in particular, ſtrongly urged the neceſſity of calling 
together the ſtates-general, the lawful council of 
the Kingdom, as the only means of reſtoring the 
public tranquillity. 

No alternative remained now to Lewis but to 
plunge his country into 0 the calamities of civil 
war, or to comply with the wiſhes of his people, 
and re- eſtabliſi the ſtates- general. In the firſt caſe, 
he muſt have expected to have encountered the ma- 
jority of the people, animated by the exhortations 
and examples of their magiſtrates; the peers of the 
realm had expreſſed the ſtrongeſt diſapprobation of 
his meaſures, nor could he even depend any longer 
on the concurrence of the princes of his blood; but 
what afforded moſt ſcrious matter of alarm was the 
ſpirit lately difplayed among the military, who, 
during the diſturbances in the provinces, had reluc- 
tantly been brought to draw their ſwords againſt their 
countrymen ; and many of whoſe officers, fo recent- 
ly engaged in eſtabliſhing the freedom of America, 
publicly proclaimed their abhorrence of deſpo- 
tiſm. . 

Vet it was not till after many a painful ſtruggle, 
that Lewis could reſolve to reſtore an, aſſembly, 
whoſe influence muſt naturally overſhadow that of 
the crown, and whoſe juriſdiction would confine, 
within narrow limits, the boundleſs power he had 
inherited from his predeceſſor. During the two 
preceding reigns, the ftates-general had been wy 

liſcon- 
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diſcontinued ; and though the queen-regent, during 
the troubles which attended the minority of Lewis 
the Fourteenth, frequently expreſſed her intention of 
calling them together, ſhe,was conſtantly diſſuaded 
by the repreſentations of the crafty Mazarin; it is 
robable that the preſent monarch ſtill flattered 
himſelf with the fallacious hope of being able to 
allure the members of that aſſembly to the ſide of 
the court; and having employed * to eſtabliſh 
ſome degree of regularity in the finances, and to 
curb the ſpirit of the parliaments, he would again 
have diſmiſſed them to obſcurity. | 
It was under theſe impreſſions, in the beginning 
of Auguſt, an arret was publiſhed, which fixed the 
meeting of the ſtates-general to the firſt of May in 
the enſuing year; at the ſame time every ſtep was 
taken to ſecure the favourable opinion of the public. 
New arrangements took place in the adminiſtration, 
and monſieur Necker, whom the confidence of the 
people, had long followed, was again introduced, 
Into the management of the finances ; the torture, 
which by a former edict had been reſtricted in part, 
was now entirely aboliſhed ; every perſon. accuſed. 
was allowed the aſſiſtance of counſel, and permit- 
ted to avail himſelf of any point of law; and it 
was decreed that in future, ſentence of death ſnduld 
not be paſſed on any perſon, unleſs the party accul- 
ed ſhould be pronounced guilty by a majority at leaſt 
of three judges. 2 | 
But the moſt important conſideration that occupied 
the attention of the ſovereign and his miniſters, was 
the means of re- aſſembling the ſtates-general. The 
laſt meeting, in the year ſixteen hundred and fourteen, 
had been convened by application to the bailiwicks ; 
but this mode was liable to ſeveral ſtrong objections; 
their bailiwicks had been inereaſed in number and 
juriſdiction, and ſince that period ſeveral provinces 
| had 
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had been united to France; nor were the numbers 
and quality of the members leſs an object of ſerious 
deliberation; and it was not till the cloſe of the 
year that the propoſal of monſieur Necker was 
adopted, and publicly regiſtered, which fixed the 
number of deputies at one thouſand and upwards; 
and ordained that the repreſentatives of the third 
eſtate, or commons, ſhould equal in number thoſe 
of the nobility and clergy united, 

The eyes of all Europe were now turned 
on the ſtates-general, whoſe re-eſtabliſh- 
ment preſented a new ara in the government of 
France. But the moment of their meeting was far 
from auſpicious ; the minds of the French had long 
been agitated by various rumours ; the unanimity - 
that had been expected from the different orders of 
the ſtates was extinguiſhed by the jarring pretenſions 
of each; and their mutual jealouſies were attributed 
by the ſuſpicions of the people to the intrigues of the 
court, who were ſuppoſed already to repent of the 
haſty aſſent that had been extorted. A dearth that 
pervaded the kingdom increaſed the general gloom 
and diſcontent, and the people preſſed * hunger, 
and inflamed by reſentment, were ripe for revolt. 
The ſovereign alſo, equally impatient of the obſta- 
cles he inceſſantly encountered, could not conceal 
his chagrin; the influence of the queen in the ca- 
binet was again eſtabliſhed, and was attended by the 
immediate removal of monſieur Necker; the di- 

miſſal of that miniſter, ſo long the favourite of the 
public, was the ſignal of open inſurrection; the 


A. D. 1789. 


Pariſians aſſembled in myriads; the guards refuſed 


to ſtain their arms with the blood of their fellow- 
citizens; the count d' Artois, and the moſt obnox1- 
ous of the nobility thought themſelves happy in 
eluding by flight the fury of the inſurgents; and 

| in 
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in a moment a revolution was accompliſhed, which 
hurled Lewis the Sixteenth from the throne of deſ- 
potiſm, a ſlave to the caprice of the multitude, and 

a memorable example to future ages of the inſtabi- 
lity of human greatneſs, 
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is aſſaſſinated by Vitri - = 'S a 08 
Conde, Lewis de Bourbon, prince of, his character - AS 
arreſted by Francis the Second „ 
condemned to deat = 2 15 
releaſed by Catherine of Medicis „ $: +30 
declared chief of the Hugonots © - - 4 4} 
taken at the battle of Dreux — „„ 
attempts to * * _ Ninth at Nos I 
6 . - ";& a6 
blocks up Paris C 3 
killed at Jarnac — = - 2 
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Conde, Heli prince of, abjures Caljinifii . 
5 to It again eg T 2T1 Heier co 
poiſoned - 2 a oY — G2 | 
Conde, — the Second prince of, marries Charlotte Ce | 8 
de Montmorenci = - „ By PI 
jealous of Henry the Fourth - „„ ©. A <bI$ 
retires into Flanders with his wife T | 
returns on the death of * * - 2 123 
his death - 2 180 | 


Conde, Lewis the Second, prince of, defeats the * 


niards at Rocroi - 


Victories of Fribourg e 180 
Nordlinge , 3 17 
ge Sn ow — 182 
embarks in a civil war - - 185 

retires into Spain - 2 187 
is reconciled to Lewis the Fourteenth SON 195 

invades Franche Comte = pes 

engages the prince of Orange 3333 208 
reſtores the affairs of France in Germany - 210 

Conflans defeated by admiral Hawke - 1 287 


Conti, prince of, compelled to abandon Poland 
Cordova, Gonſalvo de, ſurnamed the Great Captain 


A ©5115 Lf 
2 
0 
2 


Corſica, iſland of, ceded to France = - 308 
| deſperate reſiſtance an open 309 
finally. conquered ld 42” - 329 
Coutras, battle of | NE —_ - frog” 52 
Crecy, battle of - 264 
Cremona, mcelohal Vilteroy, bertel 1. prince | 
Eugene 2 226 
Cruſades for the recovery of the Hol y Lang, "firſt preached 1 
of Lewis the Voung 1 155 
of Philip Auguſtus 3 1 184 
of Lewis the Ninth in E pe = TE ot 
| in A VTV 
© Cruſade againſt the Albigeois "2 „F 
Dagobert the Firſt . 5 
the Second JJ IS 4.480 
the Third 3 - 1 Gr, 
Damietta, ſiege of = | 1 212 
Damien's attempt on the life of Lewis the Fiſecath — 2 280 
Dauphin, title of - - - 1 - 

1 28 


Dauphinè, province of, united to France - 
x Didier, | 
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Didier, king of the Lombards „ us 
befieged in Milan by Charlema * od „„ ˙· 0. 
Dominica taken by the marquis de Boufllie 2 365 
| Doria, Andrew, quits the 8. of France — 35 
reſtores freedom to Gena 1 
Dourlens taken by the W ont 1 =» $88 
Dreux, battle of 8 „ 
Dubois, cardinal, his riſe 35 2" "MEN 
Duels, ediQ a gainſt ä „„ 
Dunkirk hh by the French and Englith „C 
purchaſed by the former from the latter „„ 199 
works to be demoliſhed ns „ "$a 
that condition abrogated = + 3 as 

Dupleix, his ſucceſs in India - © -» 8 
Ebroin, mayor of the palace - - AB 
Egmont, count of, gains the battle of Gravelines - 1 $03 
Egmont, count of, his ſon, ſlain at Yvri - . 

Epernon, Jean Lewis de Nogarer, duke of, favourite of 

Henry the Third 3 9 2 
deſerts Henry the Fourth | 4 6 1 
 _ favours the flight of Mary of Medici es = % 
Errees, Gabriella d'. miſtreſs to Henry the F ourth *- 3 9 
created ducheſ; of Beaufort © - „ 
ber death - . A + 2 100 
Eudes elected king of France «7 — 2 
retires, and ſoon after dies, — - 1 
Eugene, prince, his character „ - 2 226 
Fun:, the battle of Chiari - 2' 226 
| ſurpriſes Cremona 2 


joins the duke of Marlborough, and defeats the 
French at Hochſtet + - 6 


2 229 
vanquiſhes the duke of Orleans near Turin - 2 232 
bombards Toulon - 'S: 334 

is ſurpriſed near Denian by mareſchal Vinars 2 240 
Fayette, marquis de la, embarks for America =- 2 348 
Ferdinand the firſt king of Naples 1 408 

ä Arragon aud Caſtile, divides Naples 
with Lewis the Twelfth - 1 420 
deceives the king of F rance ; gt 1 424 
marries Germana de Foix, - 4.433 
his death # = t 443 
Flanders, Baldwin count of, e regent 11 Fr rance 1 127 
| "Flanders, 
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Flanders, county of, invaded by Philip the Fair 
governed by James d'Arreville - - 


transferred by marriage to the houſe of Auſtria 


Fleuri, cardinal de, his character - + 
15 appointed prime miniſter 55 
his death 5 f 
Florence, expels Pietro de a IM 8. 
opens its gates to Charles the Eighth - 
Foix, Gaſton de, duke of Nemours = 4 
relieves Bologne — 
gains a victory, and is killed near . - 
Fontenai, battle of - 2 A 
Fornoua, o 5 . 
Francis the Firſt, his character, - : 
gains the battle of Marignano - - 
| aſpires to the Imperial throne - > 
invades the Milaneſe — 5 
deſeated and taken priſoner at Pavia _ 
releaſed by the treaty of Madrid - - 
expires at Rambouiller - - - 
Francis the Second perſecutes the Hogonots - 
arreſts the king of Navarre and prince of Conde 
his funeral neglected — 4 
Fribourg, battle of - a 
Fribourg, city of, reſtored to the * 8 
Friſons vanquiſhed by Charles Martel - > 
Gaeta, ſurrenders to Gonſalo - « 
Gaſton, duke of Orleans, his character : 
Geneva, commotions of — as 5» 
(Genoa recovers its freedom - 8 
Ghent, revolt of - : 5 
is betrayed to Lewis the Fourteenth, and re- 
covered by the duke of Marlborough - 
Gibraltar taken by the Engliſh, baffles the Kar s of 


mareſchal de Tefle - 
is beſieged b 7 the Spaniards +» = 
gallantly defended by general Elliot, 


Glouceſter, duke of, marries Jaqueline 1 of 
Hainault and Holland - 
Graſſe, count de, defeated by admiral en 
acquitted honorably 
Gravelines, battle of - » 
city of, taken by the duke of 8 
Griſons acquire the ſovereignty of the Veen - 
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Guebriant, 
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Guebriant, count of, defeats the perten n 
9 Bertrand du, defeats the captal de Buche 1 282 
enters Caſtile - - - 1 285 
is taken priſoner at Nogara, and ranſomed by 
Charles the Fifth - 1 286 
expels the Engliſh from their poſſeſſions in 
France ©2208 
dies before the walls of Chetranneaf - 1 291 
Guiſe, Francis duke of, defends en - -.-. $49 
paſſes the Alps - — 1 498 
recovers Calais - - - 1 $02 
his character 8" -—= - „ 2 
forms a league with the conſtable Montmorency, IE 
and mareſchal de St. Andre 55 2 1 
encourages the maſſacre at Vaſſy 8 2 10 
gains the battle of Dreux - - 2 20 
is aſſaſſinated by Poltrot - - a4 #23 
Guiſe, Henry duke of, defends Poitiers - 3:68 
directs the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew - 2 36 
is aſſaſſinated by the command of _—_ the | 
Third EIT 2; 56 
Guy, earl of Flanders, detained prifone by Philip the 
| Fair - 1 2 
Harcourt, Geoffrey d', perſuades Edward to invade 
Normand 1 
Harfleur taken by Henry the Fifth of Raglaid' _ 1 31 
Haro, Lewis de, miniſter of Spain - — 2 194 
Henry the Firſt, King of France - i 118 
reſiſts the encroachment of Leo the Ninth * 1 
Henry the Second, his character - - i 486 
killed at a tournament by the count de wines 5, 
omer L-. SY 
Henry-the Third ee the throne ot Poland; and 
aſcends that of France - - 2 43 
marries Louiſa my to the count of Vau- 
 demont - 3-36 
declares himſelf head of the lewd „ RE S112 GR 
15 driven from Paris by the duke of Guife = 2 53 
is aſſaſſinated by James Clement 2” "I 
Henry the Fourth, ſurgamed the Great, his nen 2 61 
gains the battle of Yvri oo „ of 
profeſſes the catholic faith - - 4 
is admitted into Paris - - 2 4 
recovers Amiens — - 2: 6 
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Henry the Fourth i is divorced from Margaret de Valo 
marries Mary de Medicis = 
paſſion for Charlotte de Montmorenci - 
aſſaſſinated by Ravaillic — — 2 
Henry the Fifth of England invades France = - 
is declared regent Tar I — 5 8 
dies at Senlis - - 5 


Holland, commotions in — „ 
Hofpital, Michael de, his advice to the 8 mother 


Hugo duke of France, a candidate for the crown - 
Jarnac, battle ß 2 LES 5 
Jarnac, Guy de, duel of - 58 
Jeſuits expelled by Henry the Fourth - . 
treeſtored 1 
fmally expelled by Lewis the F ifreenth = 
John, ſurnamed the Fortunate, king of France == 
is taken priſorer at the battle of Poitiers 
dies in England - 
Joyeuſe, Anne duke of, favourite to Henry the Third - 
| defeated and ſlain at Coutras - - 
Jews, accuſed of conſpiring with the Saracens . 
Lally, count, commands at Pondicherry = 6 
Lally Tollen dal, his character - 4 
vindicates the memory of his father — 
Launay, Philip and Walter, condemned to death - 
Lautrec, Odet de Foix. mareſchal de - - 5 
loſes the battle of Bicocca hep 
expires before Naples - 1 


Law, his ruinous project re bes comms. 66) HM 


Lens, battle of - 


Leſdiguieres, Francis de Dane de, e hs Duke of / 


Savoy „ 


abjures the proteſtant faith, and I dara: 
conſtable - 
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prevails on Lewis to grunts peace to the 


proteſtants — 
Lewis le Debonna ire aflociated to the er dignir 


ſucceeds his father Charlemagne, Ol 


made priſoner by his children - - 


is depoſed and * reſtored - - 

his death - — — 
Lewis the Stammerer aſcends the throne of France. + 
Lewis the Third reigns jointly with Carloman - 
Lewis the Fourth, ſurnamed the Stranger - 
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Lewns the Fifth, the leſt of the Cartoviogian kings 
Lewis the Sixth, ſurnamed the Groſs, crowned at 


Orleans. 1 > 
; marries Adelaide, daughter to the count of Savoy 
. defeated at Brenney elle 8 - 
his death and character — - 5 


Lewis the Seventh, ſurnamed the Young, 55 


takes the cro's, and marches to the relief of the 
Holy Land 5 5 


is defeated and returns to Antioch = 

lays ſiege to Damaſcus - - F 
returns to Frances |. =» & 0 
is divoreed from his queen Eleanor |. » 

' marries Adelaide the nber of the earl of 

Champagne - 


embarks for England on a Pilgrimage to the 
tomb of Thomas I Becket, and dies ſuon after 


2 his return 5 
Lewis the Eighth, aſcends che throne of Buben - 
maarches againſt the Albigeois b K ne 
dies at Montpenſier rm a | 
Lewis the Ninth, ſurnamed the Saint, is crowned at 
Rheims 8 
marries Margaret, Auughror to the count of 
Provence ; — 4 
his prudent Rezulazas wi wary þ . 
aſſumes the crols - 2 6 
invades Egypt, and aten Damietta +» 
is made priſoner by the Moſlems - - — 
releaſed and returns to France - 2 
embarks on a ſecond oruſatle for Africa | + 
his death and character — | 


Lewis the Tenth, ſurnamed the "IA marries 
+ Clemence, daughter to the king of Hungary = 


invades Flanders, and dies on his return - 
Lewis the Eleventh is erowned at Rheimm - 

interview with Henry of Caſtile - = 
oppreſſes the duke of Brittany — 

is attacked by the league for the public 0 - 

fights the battle of Montleheri i 

treats with the confederates - 

is detained priſaner at Peronne by the dale of 

Burgundy - 


purchaſes pence from Edward, king of England 
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Lewis the Eleventh executes the count de St. Pol, 


invades Burgundy 


puts to death the duke of Nemours 


expires at Pleſſis les Tours 


his character - 


Lewis the Twelfth, his generous anſwer 


is divorced from his former wife, and marries 


Anne of Brittany 
invades the Milaneſe 


forms the league of Cambray 
ains the battle of Ghiarrada 


15 expelled from Italy 


marries Mary, ſiſter of ny the Eighth of 


England - 


his death and character 


Lewis the Thirteenth marries Anne, the infanta 
attacks and carries Punt de Ce, 
makes war on the Hugonots 


purfues the duke of Soubiſe into the iſland 5 Rhe 


redaces Rochelle 


ſubmits his ons: to the proteQion of the Holy 


Virgin 


his plan for the regency 
hrs death and character 
Lewis the Fourteenth, commotions in his minority” 
devolves all power on cardinal Mazarin 


marries the infanta 
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1 376 
1 383 
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5 9 

1 416 
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aſſumces on the death of kein . reigws up 


government | 


claims and invades Flanders 
reduces Dole in Franche Comte 
invades the Unired Provinces 


figns the partition treaty with William che Third 
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accepts for his ſecond ſon Philip the crown of 


Spain 


confederacy a him 


fues in vain for peace 
his diſtreſs 


concludes the treaty of Utrecht 
his death and character 


Lewis the Fiſteenth marries the daughter of Staniſlaws, 


titular king of Poland 


invades Flanders 
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Lewis the Fifteenth preſent at the battle of Pontenoy - 


his life attempted by Damiens - 4 

baniſhes the parliament - - 

recalls them — 82 - 

again baniſhes them 9 

his death and character _ - 
Lewis the Sixteenth is married, while Dauphin, to Maria 


Antonietta, ſiſter to the emperor of Germany 


aſcends the throne - - 
reſtores the parliaments - - 
ſupports the independence of America - 
aſſembles the notables - - 
reſtores the ſtates general - 
Lombards, kingdom of the, finally extinguiſhed - 


Louvois, miniſter to 3 the Fourteenth - he 


Luines, Charles duke of, favourite of Lewis the Thir- 


teenth - - - 
obtains the ſword of conſtable - - 
Luther propagates his doctrines in Germany - - 
Luxembourg, Francis Henry de Montmorency, mareſ- 
chal of, gains the battle of Caſſal againſt 
the prince of Orange - - 
defeats prince Waldeck at Fleurus - 


his victories at Steenkirk and Landen = 
Madrid, treaty of - - - 


Malplaquet, battle of - - - 
Manſveldt, Charles count of, invades Picardy - 
Marigr1, Enguerrand de, executed - — 
Mayenne, Charles duke of, declared lientenart general 
by the league - 8 — 
puniſhes the faction of ſixteen - - 
ſubmits to Henry the Fourth . - 
Mazarin, cardinal, acquires the confidence of Aging of 
Auſtria - - - 
retires to Bouillon 3 - 
s recalled — - - 
his death and character - 
Merceur, Philip duke of, makes his pours with Henry: 
the Fourth - ” 
Metz defended by the PIs of als - - 
Mirabeau, count of, his character - 


Moncontour, battle of 


Montfort, Simon de, marches ace the "Albigeol - 
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Montgomery, Gabr iel de Lorges, count of, A 
wounds Henry the Second at a tournament - I 
Montleheri, battle of 3 5 ia 
Montmorency, mareſchal.de, his charaQer - 1 
| killed at the battle of St. Denys = 2 
Montmoreney, Henry duke of, defcated at Caſtelnaudari 2 
executed 2 
Navarre, kingdom of, conquered ki the e 2 
Necker, moniieur, appointed comptroller general 341 
reſigns that office rate - 2 
again aſſumes the management 5 the _—_— 2 
is diſmiſſed - 2 
Nevers, duke of, his claim to Mantua - ſupported. by | 
France - - 2 
Nota ble, aſſembly of — — — 2 
Omer, Saint, city of, taken by Lewis the Fourteenth - 2 
Orleans, Philip duke of, aſſumes the regency - 2 
diſſipates the cabals of his enemies - "2 
his death * 2 
Oftrogoths, Theodorie king of Fes defeats Clovis - 1 
Pavia, battle of - - 1 
Pepin, duke of Auſtraſia — - - 1 
defeats Thierri - 1 

Pepin, ſurnamed the Short, aſcends the Throne of 
France - 8 | 1 
ſuccours the Pope 3 - — I 
expires at St. Denys - - I 
Philip the Firft, his character - - WES 
is excommunicated = — 8 
obtains abſolut ion — - - l 
perſecutes his foa = . 8 
dies at Melun = - - 1 

Philip, ſurnamed Auguſtus, marries Iſabella, the daughter 
| of Baldwin, count of Hainault = — I 
embolliſhes the cities of his kingdom - l 

embarks at Genoa for the relief of the Holy 
Land - - — I 
returns after the reduction of Acre to France - 1 
invades Normandy — =_ ::i0 
is defeated at Fretteval - - 1 
reduces Normandy — 4 Of 
ains the victory of Bouvines ni Ss I 
5 


his death and character > 4 


Philip, 
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Philip, ſurnamed the Hardy, marries Mary, davghter 
of the duke of Brabant 


invades Arragon - - 
expires on his retreat at Perpignan - 


Philip, ſurnamed the Fair, is crowned at Rheims — 


invades Flanders - - 
waſtes his treaſures in that fruitleſs enterpriſe - 
perſecutes the knights templars - - 
Philip, ſurnamed the Jong, ſucceeds to the throne = 
his project of reform = 5 
his death - 
Philip the Sixth, the firſt of the houſe of Valois = 


is deformed at Crecy by the Engliſh - PEG 


acquires Dauphine, and dies ſoon after 5 


Poitiers, Diana de, ducheſs of Valentinois - 3 


Poitiers, battle of ß - L's 
Quintin St. battle of 8 
Quintin St. town of, taken by the Spaniards - 
Ramillies, battle of 4 
| Ravaillac aſſaſſinates Henry the Fourth 5 F 
his torments - = s 
Richelieu, cardinal, introduced into the cabinet, and 
acquires the aſcendancy - - 
reduces Rochelle - 
inveſted with the title of principal r 
dete &s the intrigues of monſieur Cinq Mars 
his death and character - - 
Richelieu, duke of, reduces Minorca = - - 
| ſigns a convention with the Hanoverian army 
Robert, ſon of Hugh Capet, aſcends the throne _ - 
' unhappy. marriage with Conſtance, daughter 


of the count of Arles - 8 
his death and character - - 
Rochelle, celebrated ſiege of . - - 
Rouen beſieged by Henry the Fourth 8 — 
relieved by the prince of Parma - - 
acknowledges Henry the Fourth - - 


Semblencai, miniſter of 1 difgraced by Francis 


the Firſt - 4 0 


Sartine, monſieur de, appointed to the marine depart- 
ment — 
ſucceeded by ane de Caſtries' 8 - 


Saxe, count, commands the F rench forces in Flanders + 
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Tahlard, mareſchal, defeated and taken priſoner a at 
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Sicily 3 by Charles of Anjou, - - ; 216 
_ revolt of the HEIRS, who maſſacre the 
French £ 442 
Soiſſons, Lewis count of, 8 3 Richelien 1467 
is killed at the battle of Marfee, - - 2 172 
Sorel, Agnes de, miſtrefs to Charles the Seventh - 1 427 
Suſfrein, monſieur de, ſucceeds to the command of the 
French flect in the Laſt - 1 2 440 
takes Princomate, 5 I 2 445 
his recept) on on his return to France © - 2 472 
Sully, Maximilian de Bethune, duke of, reduces Mont= 
| melian - 5 - 2 102 
ivtroduces order into the finances - 2 108 
fent as ambaſſador to England - - 2. 109 
moderates the anger of Henry _ - 2 118 
refizns his offices of governor of the Baſtile, and | 
{uperintendant of the finances - - 2 -124 
Swils, defeat the duke of Burgundy at Granſon 1 
ſecond victory at Morat - - 1 
obſtinate valour at Marignano - 1 441 


Hochſtet - - 8 229 
Templars, knights, their ee - - 233 
Thou, monſieur de, conſpires Na Richelieu - 173 

is executed 5 


Touchet, Mary, miſtreſs to > 5 the Ninth - 
Tourville is defeated near la Hogue ** the rain fleet 
Trincomale taken by the French 
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Turenne, Henry viſcount de, lied rhe royal. army 186 
defears the Spaniards at Arras „ 188 

gains a ſecond victory near Dunkirk 191 

reduces Furnes and Dixmude - - 192 

invades Flanders - - - 201 

adviſes the king to diſmantle his conqueſts in 1 

the Durch Netherlands - - 204 

delivers Alface from the Germans - - 208 

is killed at Saltzbach - - 209 

Turgot, monſieur, «ppoirted comptroller general - 334 


Turin, battle of 8 — 

Valette, Cardinal de, raiſes the ſiege of Colmar 

Valteline, the 08 of the - 
occupied by the French - - 
ſovereignty of it cor ſirined to the Grifons =» 
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Venetians, opulence of the - - - I 
they are defeated at Ghiarrada - 7 2 
ſue for peace - - - 1 
Vergennes, count de, appointed minifter of the foreign 
department - - - 2 
negociates a peace between the emperor and 
the ſtates general - - 2 
his death - 2 
Villars, mareſchal de, defeats prince Loews of Baden - 2 
loſes the battle of Malplaquet - 5 
forces the lines of prince Eugene 2 
his conqueſts on the Rhine 2 
negociates the peace of Radſtadt = - 2 
Villeroy, mareſchal de, defeated at Chiari - 60 
taken priſoner at Cremona „ 2 
routed at Ramillies — - 2 
Utrecht, treaty of - 2 
Waldeck, prince of, defeated by cla Lowdown 2 


Ximenes, Cardinal, his precautions ſecure the kingdom 
of Navarre - - 1 a 
Yvri, battle of - - A . 4 


Zealand, province of, declares for the prince of Orange 
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